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PREFACE. 


Tlie kind and gratifying encouragement with which my Brethren 
listened to remarks trespassing so long on their patience j the variety of 
individual opinion represented in so large a body of hearers as three-fourths 
of the whole Clergy in the Archdeaconry, and the many requests to publish 
with which I have been favoured, both from clerical and lay, friends and 
strangers, within and without the Diocese, seem to show that I might be 
shrinking from duty, should I refuse to publish, or spare any labour in 
making it as useful as I could. I am fully aware, however, that a general 
approval of a speech by no means indicates agreement with all that is said. 

I have endeavoured to give the pamphlet something beyond an ephemeral 
character, by making it a Manual, as requested, of reference for my 
clerical brethren, of information for those who may not have leisure or 
facilities for ampler examination. Perhaps it may be found useful to 
place in the hands of our parishioners. Not contemplating the publication 
of what I might happen to say, and compelled, by the unceasing calls of 
laborious daily avocations, to trust largely to memory when thinking over 
the subject before-hand, it has been impossible, in intervals of leisure, to 
complete the notes so quickly, or to compress them into as small a compass 
as desirable. In a popular manual references to works easily accessible, 
or to those where many original authorities are brought together at once, 
seemed best. Every statement in the speech will be found amply borne out 
by references. Yet I may have omitted some that mote leisure would have 
afforded; and, with every anxiety to be accurate, complete and succinct, 
have probably not escaped mistakes and defects, Which none will regret 
more than myself. If any reader will kindly inform me of such errors 
as may come under his eye, they shall be corrected, should the public 
honour the little work by calling for a reprint, in the same or in some more 
permanent form. Speaking on a painful subject, I have been most 
anxious not only to do so truthfully and faithfully, but also courteously, 
candidly and in the spirit of Christian love. As the Appendix has 
lengthened the publication be3mnd what may have been expected, the 

Speech can, if it is desired, he purchased alone. 

llomanism and Eationalism alike lead, the one circuitously, the other 
more directly, to the same result, viz,., Deism or Pantheism~the two 
aspects which Infidelity assumes, according to the individual mind within 
which it is operating. The like apparent rivalry and virtual concord 
between superstition and sceptism has gone on throughout all ages, 
and may be traced in the mythological and philosophical systems of 
Egypt, Chaldaea and Persia, of Greece and Rome ; as well as in the 



r 


IV. 


Pharisees and Sadducees of Judsea, or in the Sunnites and Siyites of 
Mahommedanism. So vast a system as Komanisin could not bat shew 
it; accordingly, the Schoolmen and Ascetics exhibit its smg^r^ and 
intermingled contrasts ; and it is now manifest between the maintainers 
of tradition in Italy and of development in England. And why should we 
expect it to have disappeared from the intellectual state of mind awakened 
at the Kefomation ? It was seen on the Continent in the XVIth and 
and XYIIth centuries, as between the Fanatics and Socinians,. the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, and the contest there seems drawing to a 
painful close. In England the antagonism was evident in society 
dmnng the Usurpation and the Kestoration, and scarcely less so last 
century. May we not perceive its operation now between dissent and 

ultra ritualism. _ ., x .ej 

For many centuries the Church of Christ, in her war with Infidelity, 

has had to contend mainly with the assaults of superstition, its indirect 
ally j led on by the Church of Borne, one of her own corrupt branches, 
and the only machinery on earth vast enough to assail the whole Church 
Catholic at once. Everything indicates that now the Church of Christ 
must prepare herself to sustain the yet more terrible assault of nationalism, 
the avowed apostle of Infidelity ; and this enemy also will make use of 
the same extensive machinery, for there is none other vast enough on 
earth, and it seems already to have grasped Romanism for its own, and has 
stamped upon it, as its seal, the godless theory of Development. Rome 
has already begun to put her machinery in operation against England; 
and it is important to notice that the present aggi’ession is under the 
government and direction of the original and ablest maintainers of that 
theory. Is Rome, whose superstitious errors virtually dethrone the Son 
of God from his mediatorial dignity, also to take the lead in this new and 
final heresy, which dethrones the Holy Ghost, the only source of inspi¬ 
ration, and elevates human reason in His place ? 

The Church of England, not having assumed human intellect, but 

inspired revelation, as her guide, retains in her allegiance earnest and 
devoted men of very different and opposite classes, whether their natural 
turn of mind be towards scriptural philosophy (in its best sense), or 
towards reverential or even ascetic devotion (in its best sense). And 
whatever be the difference between such minds, both (whether cleric or 
lav) are able cheerfully to meet on the Catholic ground of^ her formularies 
and worship. For she has adopted every scriptui'al principle, and has 
not included anytliing as of the essence of faith beyond what Scripture has 
so included. If the remarks which I ventui'cd to make at the meeting 
received a general approval, as it struck me they did, from many Brethren 


could 


limits 


of the Church of England’s avowed principles. For, after long study, I 
have found no commentary on Scripture so purely and perfectly scriptural 
as the formularies of our beloved Church. There is indeed encouragement 
to hope' that all earnest devoted men in England, however they may 
differ in various points, will at length consent to unite, in the face 
of a foe like Romanism, on the purely scriptural basis of the Church of 

England. . 
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SPEECH. 




I wish it had fallen into better hands than mine to second the address 
to the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. But I feel that in the great matter 
which has brought us together we are all of one mind, whatever slighter 
difterences of opinion there may be among us; and I entreat of my 
reverend brethren, therefore, that, if in anything I say too much, you 
will excuse me; if too little, you will supply my omissions, and that you 
will kindly look upon what I say as the words of one'whose only wish is 
to speak what is right and proper. (Note 1.) It has, of late years, 
seemed to me, as, doubtless, it has to many of my brethren, that we are 
now living over again the times of the ancient struggles between 
Bomanism and true Christianity—struggles through which many nations 
of Christendom have passed, and which, in some, have issued in the total 
suppression of Protestantism and true Christianity ; and, in others, have 
issued in their supremacy. (Note II.) That struggle can never cease; 
it must in every case go on, more or less continuously, ^ until one or other 

is thoroughly and permanently put down. 

Poland is one of those countries in which the Beformation was 

established, and yet was eventually and utterly put do^U by Bomanism. 
In our native land, on the contrary, Protestantism once put down 
Popery; but the struggle is now again commencing, and it cannot cease 
until either Bomanism shall be once more triumphant in England, or 
scriptural Christianity shall have obtained the complete mastery, and 
shall have utterly put down Bomanism among us. The people of Poland 
are a race of as high intellectual character as ourselves. Their institutions 
were as free as our own; their civilization (for those days) nearly as refined. 
The vast Sclavonic race peopled the east and north-east of Europe, 
including not only Eussia and Poland, but also Pomerania, Brandenburgli 
and East Prussia, with Bohemia, Moravia, and the countries down to the 
Danube and southwards. (Note III.) They were early evangelized from 
the Greek Church ; they had the Bible translated into their own language 
a little before the time of our Alfred (a.d. 850), and they had a liturgy 
in their own tongue. But their Christianity and their bishops were 
scattered and isolated; and, even a century later, the masses of their 
popuhitioii were still idolaters. They had a strong dislike to the Komish 



Cbiircli, 'ivliicli insisted on services not in their vernacular tongue. Tlie 
whole of Pagan Poland suddenly conformed to Christianity on the 
preaching of some Bohemian or German miasionaries (a.d. 965), a little 
before our Korman Conquest, and an mdepenclent Notional Church, 
though in conformity with the Latin or Western Chui’ch, appears to have 
been established, and apparently xxsing their native scriptures and liturgy. 
And then began that struggle with Pome ^vhich seems to have been 
almost the same as it was in England, and which takes place wherever 
Christianity finds a footing. In the struggle, their Bishop of Cracow, the 
Papal charnpion, was murdered in a way which he drew on liimself, but 
which nothing could justify, much as our Archbishop Becfcet was, and 
not far from the like period (a.d. 1078=1171). Their nobles, their 
kings, their church, protested and struggled against Romish usurpation, 


for the free spirit of the nation refused the tyranny. 


But, although a 


powerful king (Cassimir III., a.d. 14-60,) wrenched back from Rome the 
appointment of the bisliops, the resistance wa.s, on the whole, in vain. 
The National Church became almost thoroughly Romanized, and their 
native scripture, and liturgy, and worship were driven into remote corners. 
For there, as here, the Romanists burned the native sciiptures and 
religious books, and persecuted and destroyed those who upheld 
scripture as the rule of Christianity. (Note lY.) Poland, too, had its 
Lollards as well as England,—men who loved the Word of God; though 
they forgot that sound doctrine, however vital, is not everytliing; and 
overlooked, in their godly efforts for it, of how vast importance, also, in 
the Church of Christ, are Scripture discipline and Apostolic order. 


The nation was full of those who had sprung from the Waldensians 
and Albigenses (Note Y.), falsely stigmatized by Rome as Manichees ; and 
of the followers of llnss and Jerome, who had brought from England the 
rloctrinea of our Wickliffe. And a small body of their own ancient 
Christians, the Bohemian Brothers, had, in the times of our Henry YI,, 
or A.D. 1460-1467, become a separate Church. The relics of that 
small Church, driven eventually from their country, and scattered over 
the world, are now kno^yn to us as the Moravia ns. TTiey appear to 
have lost tlieir succession of bishops in their persecutions, but they 
preserved the Word of God and all that their enemies would allow 


them to do. 


(Note YI.) 


And then came the Reformation 


The 


Luther ans from the north of Europe, the Zvpnglians from Switzerland, 
poured into Poland, and their native Bohemian Christians burst forth 
into activliv. With these arose a fourth sect, the deniei’s of our Lord’s 


Divinitv, 


hci'csy introduced from Italy by Blandrata. 


These last 


formed a distinct church of their own, and built a city which they called 


Raeow, whence they have the name of Eacoyian Brothers 


(Note Yll.) 




The other sects repudiated all connection with them ; and the Romish 
native bishops would have honestly tried to check tlieir growth, had not 
the Papal agent, Hosius , said, " Let all the sects alone, that they may the 
sooner devour eaclI^oTher.” * The four sects advanced step by step; 


er. 


The four sects advanced step by 


complete liberty of the press had been, established in 1B39; the Bible 
was translated anew, 1551-1563 (XrasmsA’j//., 317); perfect equality 
and toleration of all sects passed into a law, 1573. In 1570, the three 






Ferreninr omnes quo wordenles ei comedenies utvlcevi consunierentur ah invicem. 
llosius Ep. 105. Kfasinski I,, 323. 
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orthodox sects, differing as they did on many importaiit points, came to 


an agreement, called theJO on sen sus of San d ornir, by which the several 


parties rather made a promise upon what points they would not quarrel. 


than united in any real and hearty ecclesiastical union. (Note YIII.) 


At this period the Refoimation seemed firmly established in Poland. 


There were 5,000 of the parochial clergy avowed Protestants; tlmee of 


the eight bishops were favourable to the Reformation; and, by law, every 


landholder (or patron) might present any minister, of whatever sect he 


pleased, to the church on his estates. The King was anxious for the 


Reformation, and his near relatiye. Laski (better knoTvn to us as John 


Alasco) was its grand moving spirit. 


e was a priest. Dean of the 


Metropolitan Church of Gnesen, and had been appointed to two 


bishoprics, but refused one, and scarcely acted in the other, because he 


found that the Church of Rome would not reform herself, and he could 


not conscientiously take her required oaths. 


(Note IX.) 


Travelling 


over Europe to examine the actual state of Protestantism, he became 


the personal friend of Cranmer, Erasmus and others; and although he 


looked in .some respects slightingly on the efforts of onr reformers to 


preserve wliat was piimitive and catholic, yet, when he returned home. 


after having seen on the Continent tlie injurious effects of such efforts 


being neglected, he seems to have changed his views; called the reformed 


u 


of Enaland the nerfection of the Reformation : and ursfed his 

^ —I n rr ■ —I 1_ I “ * 4 ^ 


King and relative to let the Church of Poland reform herself, after the 


model of the Church of England, in a proper manner, by her own bishops 


and her own just ecclesiastical powers. The King consented, and was 


proceeding cautiously in the work, when he was removed by death. He 


was the last of the long dynasty of the Yagiiellons; and with liim fell 


the Reformation in Poland; for now the nation was split up into political 


parties, because they had to exercise their long dormant power of electing 


a king. 


The Papists had lost heart, and believed their cause was at an end; and 


the public indignation against them w'as just then raised to its highest 


pitch by the massacre of St. Bartholomew. But Romanism was merely 


biding its time. 


Hosen or Hosius^^the Polish bishop of Warmia (part of 


Sclavonic Prussia), one of the ablest and, in personal moral character, one 


of the most estimable men of his day, had been struggling all the while 


for Rome 


He had foreseen the issue, and was ready. (Note X.) What 


liis religious views were may be known from his prayer that God would 




bless Poland with such another glorious day as he had blessed Prance with 


on the day of St. Bartholomew. For his efforts at the Council of Trent 


and in Poland against the Reformation, the Pope gave him a Cardinal’s 


hat, and sent him back to his native land, to overthrow Protestantism 


there, firmly planted as it seemed to be. And well he earaed his master’s 


praise 


(Note XI.) He quietly obtained from Lainez (the General of the 


Jesuits) a small body of devoted Jesuits, placed them in the little 


out-of-the-way town of Braunsbui 




in his diocese, near his own 


episcopal residence; and 


mepa in getting hold of the educa - 


tion of the young^^ and especially of the’ children of the nobles and 
^nffy". ^niey ’ L^ .quiet, and ^alarmed nobsdA, acting, while it suited 


them, asTiaruitess, religious people. But they were biding their time; 


and, as soon as they had fairly felt their footing, then began the 


downward course of Protestantism. 


Bv dark and stcalthv measures 
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they brought back a free kingdom to Popery. The Popisli party 
planted their first step in the very law which gave free toleration 
to all sects. They left, it to the patrons to make whom they pleased 
parochial clergymen, but they got it enacted that every bishop must 
be a Koman Catholic, so vast an importance did they (and they do 
the same now) attach to bishops. They sowed disunion, and discord, 
and bitterness among the various Protestants, setting the one against the 
other in every possible way j so that, when the new King was to be 
elected, one half of the Protestants voted for the Popish candidate rather 
than support the Protestant candidate, who happened not to be of their 
own denomination. On another election, a new Protestant King was 
secretly, and for political reasons, persuaded to become a Romanist on 
the very day of his elevation to tlie throne; and, after a time, a law was 
passed that their King should always be a Romanist. The Protestants 
would not have opposed its being enacted that he should be a Catholic, 
but the Papal party refused the name of Catholic, and insisted that the 
law should bear the wor d Roman Catholic. (Note XII.) They refused 
the name they now contend for, and insisted on that wdiich now we arc 
willing to give them. They suppressed, as they could, the newdy-trans- 
lated Scriptures, repealed the laws for the liberty of the press, incited the 
mob, and especially the young students, to insult the Protestants, to 
disturb and violate the Protestant Churches, and particularly to outrage, 
wherever they coidd, the Protestant churchyards and funerals. The 
Protestant funeral services seemed the special objects of their hatred. 
They declared that all marriages solemnizt^ by Protestants were null and 
void, and harassed and insulted the families accordingly. (KraslnsH 
i/, 153.) They sought a little applause from the orthodox Protestants, 
by cruelly persecuting, even to death, the Socinians, and expelling tliem 
from the kingdom. But it was merely a foretaste of what they had in 
store for the others. They undermined the political liberties of the 
nation wherever they interfered with Romanism, founded colleges and 
schools contrary to the fi.xcd laws of the land, and had influence and 
address to avoid punishment. (Note XIIL) The Protestants—diminished 
in number, scattered, persecuted, disunited—deprived, step by step, of 
ecclesiastical property—dependent on precarious voluntary resources— 
were broken and dispirited. The Jesuits, with ample and permanent 
revenues, got education entirely into their hands; and, after a few vain 
efforts to unite with the Greek Church (Note XIV.), and a few 
attempts (soon put down by sheer arbitrary tyranny) to form themselves 
into some compact body, the Protestants of Poland were crushed and 
virt\iivlly anniliilated, about the time of our Cromwell (a.d. 1655). 
(Note XV.) And how had aU this been brought about ? J3y the secret 
influence of the Jesuits, left unchecked at first, whilst it was possible to 
have checked it—by the disunion and divisions of the Protestants them- 
Srlves—by their want of bishops and of a primitive and ecclesiastical 
unity—^by the spread of rationalism and that dread of the Racovian errors 
which too often drove men hack into Romanism—by the neglect of the 
nobles and landowners, to whom law had conceded the appointment of all 
teachers on their own estates, in not providing amply and securely foi 
the religious instruction of their villagers and the education of the young 
—by the Protestants allowing small aggressions from Rome to pass 
unnoticed until the way had been paved for greater—by not repelling 
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those ceaseless and minor annoyances which are a part of the Jesuits' 
regular system of working against Protestantism. The Church of Rome, 
which declares that “ heretics need not be contended against Avhen tliciy 
are the stronger,” bends like a willow under every storm of popular 

indignation, and rises again unscathed and unchanged when the storm is 
past. j. ____ . 

In the subversion of Protestantism in Poland,/the Jesuits j were the 
agents. Rounded by Pope Paul III. in 1540, they^-e'lRFcbn'ccntratioH 
and essential principle of Romanism} and their avowed object is now, 
and ever has been, the destruction of Protestantism by any means what¬ 
ever, and the increase of Romanism by any means whatever. (Note XVI.) 
Scattered in all the corners of the world, they cannot be sufficiently 
guarded against, for they are everywhere, though they may not be seen 
or suspected. (Note XVII.) They were mixed up with every conspiracy 
against our Queen Elizabeth and King James. The names of Parry, Parsons 
and Campion are familiar to aU; of Garnett, the mover of the gunpowder 
plot; of ARen and Tolet and Blackwell, the founders and leaders of the 
English Seminary and Jesuit colleges at Douay and Rome and elsewhere. 
Some of them have had their cardinals’ hats for good service against 
Protestant England, though in those days they dared not wear, nor even 
own, them here. Their share in the overthrow of our Church and 


Throne in Charles Ist’s time is more then suspected. (Note XVIII.) 
Be that as it may, they have been expelled nearly forty times from 
diffei’ent nations of the world, Romish as well as Protestant, because the 
stability of thrones and the freedom of nations was found to be incom¬ 
patible with their stay. In JJ73, Pope Ganganelli (Clement XIV.) 
suppressed the order; and then"irwarunlawful for any one in the whole 
world to be called a Jesuit. But they did not give way even to the 
Pope} they were changed into the “ Gentlemen of the Academy, ” or 
whatever name suited best. In 1814, Pope Pius VII. restored the order, 
and the name was again lawful to a Roman Catholic. In 1817, they 
were expelled from Russia. In 1829, the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
expressly provided for the gradual suppression of the Jesuits in England. 
It enacted that Jesuits already in England, or English Jesuits abroad 
already made, but wishing to return, should be registered ; and that no 
new Jesuits should be made here, or, if made abroad, be allowed to come 
to England under severe penalties: and that a yearly return of all the 

Jesuits in England should be laid before Pjirliament. In 1830 the 


number of Jesuits in Ireland was 58, and in England 117. But are 
there no more than that number now England ? Let us consider now 
the history of the modern Jesuit war against the Church of England. In 

harmless unollendiiig English priests were driven to seek a 
shelter among us from the horrors of the Erench revolution. Mr. Weld, 
a Roman Catholic gentleman of high respectability, gave them an asylum 
on his estate in Lancaster, and located them at Stonyhm'st, near Clitlxcro. 
These were Jesuits, “ G entlemen of the English Academy at Liege” : for 
the order being then suppressed, they coMd not take their proper name 
even amons: Romanists. Thev opened, at ^tonvhinsL a school for 


even among 


They opened, at 


school for 


children; but it was, they said, merely a way brol^imng a maintenance. 
Is that Stonyhurst to be our Braunsburg ? I ask again, is that lodgment 
of Jesuits, in a little out-of-tjm-way comer of England, designed to be our 


Braunsburg—to 


bring 


England once more under the yoke of Rome? 
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(Note XIX.) They came unopposed, seeking our hospitality, and we 
gave it freely, for they were in trouble. They alarmed none, but yet they 
quietly founded again in England, what England, warned by their evil 
machinations, indignantly expelled in the days of Elizabeth and James. 
And hence have come our troubles. They vastly increased the number of 
their scholars, and offered free education to a certain number of the poor ; 
and wc know what education means in the hands of Jesuits. In 1808 


Mr. Kenny, one of their people, went to Palermo, and was acknowledged 


as a member of the Sicilian Jesuit body, suppressed and illegal as the 


whole order was everywhere else. 


He came to Maynooth, and was made 


President of Maynooth, and established also the Irish Lay Seminary of 


Clongowes. 


Since 1814 Jesuits have been again legalized in Christen¬ 


dom, and have spread over England. In 1838 they had eight colleges 
among us; and now thej have eleven. (Note XX.) It woidd not suit 
them to appear as Jesuits, because the law of 1829 supposes that Jesuits 
are to decrease in England; so that probably they go by some other 


name. 


(Note XXI.) 


But of their dangerous character, and their 


insidious, unscrupulous and indefatigable efforts to overthrow the Church 


of England, the fate of Poland is a sufficient warning. 


(Note XXII.) 


The Bishop of Rome has in this aggression claimed supremacy over 
England. He claims it as Bishop of the World, Bishop of the entire 


Church Catholic. 


He might, perchance, have been recognized as the 


Patriarch of the West, but he declined that honour, and claimed to be 
the Universal Bishop ; a title and claim unfounded in the word of God, 
unfounded in primitive Christian antiquity. For centuries after Christ, 
not a hint of such a claim was heard of; the whole Christian world would 
have risen indignantly against it, if made. But it w'as never made. (Note 
XXIII.) He also claims supremacy over England, upon the ground of 
her having been evangelized by the Bishops of Rome, and that claim is 
equally untrue. In his recent bull he admits what too many of the 
Romanists have until lately tried to deny, that Britain possessed “ the 


Komanists have until lately tried to deny, that Britain possessed “ the 
Christian religion” in the earliest times. (Note XXIV.) But he has not 
dared to claim that Christianity as the work of missionaries from Rome, 
because he knows that the story of King Lucius, the petty Regulus of part of 
Sussex, is too apocryphal to lean upon, too trifling a support, even if true. 
(Note XXV.) And he has studiously kept out of view the fact that there 
was a complete hierarchy of three metropolitans, or archbishops, and twenty- 
five bishops in England, centuries before the Saxons set foot in the island. 


(Note XXVI.) 


He has suppressed the fact that our early missionaries, 


our consecrations and priinaival liturgy came not from Rome, but from 


the churches of St. John in Asia Minor, through Lyons and the primitive 
church of the south of France, and that our bishops sat in councils in 
France in 314, and at Rimini, if not at Nice itself. (Note XXVII.) To 
have confessed this, would have been to own that his present aggression 
on the Church of England ivas the second time in history that he has 
parcelled out Englaud into bishoprics, when there was already a hierarchy 
established, into which the canons of the universal church forbade him to 


intrude. But then, as now, he assumed that England was a heathen 
country. It was not so, in his sense, even then. The swarms of Pagan 
Saxons had seized the middle and east of England, and had driven the 
bishops and most of the clergy up into the Welsh mountains. But there 
was a National British Church which Augustine should have helped, and 
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not have sought to overthrow. And there must have been an immense 
number of Christian British remaining over the country, and dwelling 
among their Saxon masters. Bede speaks of Augustine and his people 
finding in various places Christian Churches, in which, too, they worshipped; 
ruinous, indeed, as was to be expected, but known even then by the names of 
their patron saints. The vast number of Biitish and Romanized British 
words mingled in our Saxon language proves that the remaining Christian 
British population was sufficient to influence the whole language. The 
numerous list of villages which still retain their Roman, or British, or 
primitive Christian names, is an equally strong proof of the same thing. 
(Note XXVIII.) We need not go far from Northampton for instances. 
Collingtree, spelt of old Colyntre, retains to tliis day its avowed dedication 
to "Stre^umba, Colomb, or Colon, and its British affix of tre or toivn. 
It is Columba’s town, and its church is dedicated to him. But Columba 
was a British saint, dead before Augustine came, and a heretic (in the 
estimation of Rome) ; for whom Baronius is obliged to apologize when he 
found himself compelled to insert his name as honoured by the faithful in 
Scotland on 9th June. (Martyrolog. Romayi, ®. Columba.) Augustine’s 
party, while quarrelling with the British clergy about the very heterodoxy 
alleged against Columba, would not have dedicated the church to tliat 
heretic; but the British Christians of the village retained its ancient 
name. Nor did the British Christians surrender their church’s rights. 
When Bishop Fagan and the other British ecclesiastics met Augustine’s 
party (and some historians have asserted that the interview took place near 
Northampton), the Britons refused to eat, refused to come under the 
same roof, with them, because they had departed, they said, from the 
simplicity of scripture, and of the Primitive Church. And all the British 
clergy and bishops refused to acknowledge the Bishop of Rome’s 
supremacy, or Archbishop Augustine’s authority; because they owed 
canonical obedience only to their own metropolitan, the Archbishop of 
Caerleon-upon-Usk. And yet Pope Gregory had, in sending him over, 
taken the precaution to have Augustine consecrated, not by the Roman 
See, but by the Bishop of Arles, one of that line of succession from whom 
the British bishops originally came: and Augustine was made bishop, not 
of England, but of the English. (Note XXIX.) When the Saxon church 
was thus established, it also in aftertimes kept itself independent of Rome; 
nay, the Popes called the Archbishop of Canterbury the patriarch, and 
his See Cathedra Patriarchatm Jnglorum ; and when afterwards, in 
Norman times, the distinctions were lost between the British, the 
Saxon and the Norman or Romanized French succession, and the whole 
were amalgamated into one body, they still protested against the 
supremacy of Rome. The kings, the nobles and the church, all from 
time to time asserted their independence of Rome ; although her 
corrupting influence was weighing them down, and loading them 
Avith the most unscriptural errors. But whence has the Bishop 
of Rome this pretended authority to keep his clergy here, except 
as dissenters ? (Note XXX.) The Church of England is not 
schismatic. She repudiates his groundless claim to be the universal 
bishop, and she is far from being alone among the original and primitive 
churches in doing so. Her clergy refuse to own him as,J^trpp^itqj 3 » for 
they derive neither their ehristianity nor their original ordei^ T^m him. 

The Church of England has never committed schism. / She has never 

/ 

f 
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separated from Borne, for sbe never was part or parcel of Borne, but an 
original, free and scriptural cluirch ; borne down for centuries by Boinisli 
usurpation, and oppressed by Romish false doctrine. She cast them off 
at the Reformation, she reformed herself by her own bishops and councils, 
and continued to be the same church as she had been before Rome had 
yet begun to usurp, and to impose its deadly errors on all within its grasp. 
*We have never set up a new church in England since the times of the 
beginnings of Christianity. But is it asserted for him that the authority 
and supremacy over England once were his ? If they were so, which yet 
we do not admit in the sense Rome means it, it was by arbitr^ and 
legislative enactments, and not by scriptural or ecclesiastical principle; 
and, therefore, all that the civil or synodal power gave him (if they did 
give it to him) the same power is competent to abrogate and take away ; 
and it has done so. (Note XXXI.) Or is it asserted that our orders are 
invalid ? We know that this false assertion is the only basis on which 
the Bishop of Rome can ever pretend to stand. But the”*Romanists 
themselves know that our orders are not invalid. Their own Roman 
Catholic Courayer has demonstrated what the respectable Romanists even 
before him^SSiiCted, that the orders of the Church of England are valid 
by every principle of early, or primitive, or even almost medimval 
Christianity. It was because they have no other ground so little under¬ 
stood as this on which they could pretend to make a shew against the 
Church of England. It was a novelty, not so much as thought of, for 
many years after the Reformation; but it served to deceive the unthinking 
among their own communion, rather than to injure us. (Note XXXII.) 
Or do they brand the Church of England with heresy ? We reject their 
decision. No general council of the Church of Christ has said so ; for 
neither we, nor even the Gallic Roman Catholic Church, can consent to 
call a scanty synod of some 60 or 80 clergy, out of but a very few provinces, 
a general council; even had it the other essential marks of one, and even 
had it placed the Word of God in the place of honour (as the council of 
Nice did), to shew its wish to be guided by scripture. And if we are not 
condemned by the whole Christian Church as a body, who is it that dares 
to call us heretics ? Our own bishops, and our own synoil, who fixed our 
liturgy, who fixed our articles, arc as competent to judge what is heresy, 
and what is not, as the Bishop of Rome is, or his synod of Trent. (Note 
XXXTII.) We have the revealed will of God in our hands as well as 
they, and we know what heresy is as well as they. We have the creeds 
and recorded opinions of the Early Church in our hands as Avell as they, 
to tell us what Christians then understood God’s word to mean, then 
believed the Faith of Christ to be. And wc challenge any to prove from 
the Word of God, or from the interpretations of the Early Christian 
Teachers, that the Church of England is heretical. And if it be merely 
the Bishop of Rome who deems us heretics, then, we answer, all bishops 
are equal—the Primitive Church acknowledged that they were so,—and 
we willingly accept the canons and articles of the bishops of the 
Chuvcli of England as equal in ecclesiastical authority to the sentence of 
the Bishop of Rome, and we know that the Church of England is not 
heretical. (Note XXXIV.) 

But wheji we look at this aggression of the Bishop of Rome, the 
question anses, is not the Bishop of Rome heretical ? What shall we 
answer ? ^ The Scriptui'c saith, and by the mouth of an apostle, ‘ though 
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we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
ye have received, let him be accursed.’ What is that gosjjcl which the 
church had so received? It is the faith once delivered to the saints. 
For that faith the ('hurch of God is commanded earnestly to contend. 
But the faith for which the Bishop of Rome earn&stly contends is not 
that faith which was once delivered to the saints, (viz., in the time of the 
apostles,) but a faith which has been delivered at many successive times 
—has sprung up since ; for not even the Church of Rome ventures now 
to say that all the tenets she requires as necessary to salvation w'ere 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures, or had been declared by inspiration in 
the apostles’ days. And when we find the Bishop of Rome adding, as at 
Trent, twelve new doctrines to the creeds held by the primitive Apostolic 
Church—doctrines which are not in those Holy Scriptures once delivered 
to the saints by God’s inspired servants, nay, which arc contrary to the 
j)lain meaning of those Holy Scriptures—then what can we say, biit that 
the Bishop of Rome has brought us another gospel which the Church of 
Go{l did not receive from the apostles, and which therefore never formed, 
and cannot now form, a part of that faith once delivered to the saints, 
and which is entrusted to the church earnestly to contend for. And is 
no! the bishop who does this a heretic, and declared by Sciipture to be 
so ? (Note XXXV.) And shall we receive, or allow our people to receive, 
this new gospel which he brings ? No, not even though he were an 
angel from Heaven; much less when the experience of a thousand years 
has shewn us how grievously the Church of Rome has erred in practice 
and doctrine. (Note XXXVI.) But this aggression proves him to be 
a schismatic also, at least in this realm; for he has by it transgressed the 
canons of tlie universal church. The sees of England arc full, bv men 
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whose orders and consecration 


impugn 


nought early ecclesiastical rules. AVhat but an evasion is it to give other 
names to his pretended bishoprics ? He has appointed a so-called bishop 
of Northampton. But the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, the address to 

_ V _ Ttlt* 1 «•.« ^ * 


whom I hold in my hand, is the Bishop of Northampton and in 
Northampton, the only and the canonical bishop of it. The eighth canon of 
the CounmLof Nice declares that, in the same city, there can be but one 
bishop. ”u orneI^ s, one of the Pope’s own predecessors (Bishop of Rome 
A.D. 250), in his letter to Cyprian declares that there can be but one 
bishop in a Christian church, and that an intiniding bishop * erects a 
profane altar and offers a sacrilegious sacrifice.’ {Bingham Antiq.^ II., 13.) 
\jQi these pseudo-bishops remember that this reproach against them is not 
ours, but that of a former Pope. And by the same Nicene canon we 
are forbidden to call Dr. Wiseman or Dr. Wareing by the name of 
bishop, even though they may have been consecrated; but arc required to 
give them no higher title than that of presbyter. Their aggression is an 
assumption that England is heathen, that the whole population are either 
unbaptized or have only lay baptism, although they themselves admit the 
validity of lay baptism. (Note XXXVIT.) And, besides this insulting 
affront to all England, their claim to be bishops of England involves a 
claim of universal allegiance from all—of universal authority over all. 
Bishops, and clergy and people, nobles and commonalty, and our Q,ucen 
herself, all are subject to them, in the terms of their claim; this is their 
covert assumption, though they dare not openly profess that such is their 
drift. B hy does not Dr. Wiseman summon the Archbishop of Canterbury 


hold 


aggression 


populati 

nemselvi 


ion are either 
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to his bar, and depose and degrade him ? Merely because he cannot. 
It is the power he lacks, and not the will. Why does not Dr. Wiseman 
dethrone and expel our gracious Queen, who reigns as a Protestant, it by 
ehance he should imagine some Roman Catholic prince to be neaiei the 
throne ? Because he cannot; he dare not; for the people of England 
would not consent to be ruled by a foreign priest. And perhaps also the 
feeling of loyalty would intervene; for Dr. Wiseman is au Englishman 
and the Roman Catholics of England are loyal wherever their religious 
eiTors do not mislead them in favour of their foreign eeclesiastical head. 

Wisely was it said of old—“ No peace with Rome 1” For Rome is not 


Wisely was it said of old—“ Np^ace with Rome 1” For Rome is not 
rehgious, but political. You canhotYleal with Romanists as with a piiiely 
religious body, because unsound political principles are a part of their 
religion. The Bishop of Rome claims to have power over all the king- 


religion. 


doms of the earth; his claim may be, at present, allowed to slumber, but 
it has never been renounced. The bull ifi Domini, which altogethei 
proceeds upon it, was yearly read afaome, until Pope Ganganelli 
suppressed the service in or just before 1773 ; but the bull itself is 
unrecalled. The Pope deposed Queen Elizabeth in 1570, and called on 
all her subjects to rebel against her; but the bull proved a Brutuni 


Fuh)ien 


You 


cannot treat the Romanists as if they merely differed from you in religious 
opinions; for Rome cannot remain on an ec^uahty ; it must eithei^ be youi 
imperious master or your insidious servant. e must bear this in mind, 
for Rome will not rest. The Pope appoints his bishops as peers; they 
are his vassals, and to him they owe spiritual allegiance; it is the 
sovereign of Rome creating nobles, and calling them bishops. (Note 
XXXVIII.) In England and Ireland both, they arc his spiritual peers, 
created by a foreign potentate; and, when they are called by their titles, 
we are acknowledging that the foreign potentate has a right to create his 

^ ^ rrM o _ ___ lv«. 


our Queen 


Therefore, as we must ever be on 


the watch, there can be no peace with Rome. For, ho\v have the 
Romanists kept the Roman CathoUc Relief Bill of 18^9 ? Ihere are 
various opinions respecting that law', whether it ought or ought not to 
have passed; but it is the law of the land, and ought to be honestly 
kept. We Protestants have observed it faithfully and honestly ; but not 
so the Jesuitical among the Romanists. Romanists to 

assume the style or name of archbishop ofany province, bishop of any 
bishopric, or dean of any deanery ; but A^bishop.. McHale, at least, set 
it at nought in its very letter; and the creation of this pseudo-hierarchy, 
if not against its letter, is directly against its manifest intention. I ha\e 
already mentioned how the Jesuits have disobeyed or evaded it. I tfoi-b hls 
any Romish ecclesiastic to exercise his office, or perform religious 
or wear his ecclesiastical habit anywhere, except in his place of \yorship 
or a private house; but one may see and recognise the Romish priests in 
I.ondon by their ecclesiastical habits—the same that they wear in the 
Continental tow'iis; and we have heard of public religious Popish 
processions in some of the northern towns. It fo r bids c or])orate or other 
public officers to w'car the robes or insigniaoimfice in any places of 
worship except those of the Established Church; but the new'spapers 


* Dr. Wiseman is au Englishman, born at Seville, in Spain, and a British subject. 
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have told us how this regulation also iias been broken in Lancashire. 
(Note XXX TX.) 

Rome seldom w'orks openly; her acts ahvays have a deeper meaning 
than what appears, and she toils in secrecy and in stealthiness and 
underhand. The principle of Jesuitism is the annihilation of the indi¬ 
vidual mind—the bending all to one object. It is the acme of energy, 
and of unscrupulous disregard of truth and honour. See how it destroys 
the moral principle in tlie mind—how rapidly it works to that end. 
Who can question this, after reading the recent correspondence of Lord 
Fje ^ j ^hno- . respecting the new church of Pantasapli ? IIow much and how 
rapidly must it have ruined the moral principle iti his mind before it 
could bring a young nobleman, once of high honour, to do what in 
business would be instantly and universally branded as dislioncst, 
dishonourable and untrue ? (Note XL.) How must it have destroyed 
tlie principle of honour and truth, before a gentleman and a Christian 
minister could have given the advice (now in every newspaper), to 
people of his own communion, to find their way as scullions, nurse- 
ipaids or anything, into Protestant families, until, as serpents, they 
could ‘ undermine the wliole fabric of English society,’ and turn every 
family to Popery. How must have it destroyed the honest nobleness of 
an Englishman’s mind, before it could lead a gentleman of tliis diocese 

li ps ),, who once would have gallantly done battle for his 
he was ready to combat for the foreign potentate that 
and daring insult on Mr. Phillips’s own Sovereign. 
He cheers on the Romanists by saying, ‘ We arc children of the Crusaders !” 
Children of the Crusaders ! And arc there no children of tlic Crusaders 
among the gallant circle of England’s Protestantism—her nobles—her 
gentlemen ? Yes. And are there not also amongst us the children of 
those who once indignantly hurled back from England’s sliorcs the giant 
power of Rome, when it came, backed with the Spanish Armada, to execute 
its insulting fiat against our Protestant Queen. (Note XLI.) And they 
are ready again to do battle with ]\rr. Ambrose Pliillips, and all the power 
of Rome, to maintain the rights of our Protestant Queen ; and the people 
of England are resolutely determined, as Avith one mind, that tlie Bishop 
of Rome shall not be master here ! (Note XLII.) 

M qs ligjffl, /x vi.. 3, 1, 1, 24) well remarks that wc must not so much 
stitffyihe words which Rome uses as Avhat she really means by those 
Avords—her drift, gathered from her gcnei-al character. Looking at the 
present bull iii this vicAv, tlicrc arc some remarkable points in it, visible 
under its apparent calmness and moderation ; points so put in as that, if 
challenged, they may easily be disavoAved at the time, and yet may remain 
for future use, jfe evidences of covert intention and ultimate aim. It 


(Mr. Ambrose Phil 

owsTW^rtimt 


t^ueen, to say tnat 
has hurled defiauc 


assumes the poAver to re-establish (the 


very Avord 


pre-supposcs the 
Iter it asraiu. It 


abrogation of the last) a liierarchy, and hereafter to alter it again. It 
asserts that their rights and duties shall not be impaired by anything at 
present in vigour, whether originating in the former form of the English 
Cburcli, or in the subsequent missions, &c. It suppresses and entirely 
abrogates all the obligatory and judicial force of the said special con¬ 
stitutions, privileges and customs, hoAvever ancient their date. It declares 
that the bull shall be valid, notwithstanding tiny general edicts Avhich liavc 
emanated from synodal, provincial or general councils, the special sanctions 
of the rights of former secs in England, or anything else Avhatcver. It 
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decrees tliat all that may be done to the contrary of this bull by any one, 
whoever he may be, knowing or ignorant, in the name of any authority 
whatever, shall be without force. Open defiance to Queen and Lords and 
Commons! to Church and Nation ! Your acts shall be null and invalid 
if they oppose this bull! Thus does this foreign priest dare all England 
to iiiterfcTe with his pretended hierarchy ! Who affirms that Rome has 
changed ? (Note XLIII.) To the Romanist who holds the infallibility 
and absolute supremacy of the See of Rome, in things civil as w'ell as in 
things ecclesiastical, all this is sufficiently significant. Was all the storm 
of opposition which has arisen foreseen ? There are among the English 
Romanists men far too acute not to have known that the bull would 
arouse England. But they must have counted the cost and ventured it 
for the sake of some expected advantage. Was it that the Pope was 
misled ns to the state of the Church of England, and expected a large 
immediate secession ? Did he attach undue weight to the comparatively 
few among us who have trampled underfoot their ordination vows, turned 
into falsehood the solemn promises made at the altar, and upon the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, of which they were about to partake, 
and gone from us with a lie in their right hand ? Or did he consider as 
too important and too widely spread, the mistaken tendencies of those 
among us who, iii their search and endeavours after what is truly Catholic, 
and belonging to pure, primitive and really ancient Christianity, have 
stopped short at mediaeval novelties, which are not Catholic, but only 
Roman Catholic? (Note XLIV.) Or is it that the Romanists of 
England wish to prepare for the concourse of all nations in London next 
year, that they may present to foreigners a more respectable appearance, 
and seem more embodied and like a national Church, than they could else 
hope to do? Or is it, as has been suggested by a Roman Catholic 
gentleman at some late meeting, that the Pope is providing a cardinal 
legate in London, to whom he may entrust diplomatic business, because 
he refuses to act as other sovereigns, and be represented by one of his lay 
Italian subjects? Or is it that he has resolved to stir up ecclesiastical 

war to the knife” between Protestants and Romanists : to compel the * 
iKvo parties to take their respective stands, and struggle until one or other 
be put down ? If he wdshes for such a struggle, we are content. He has 
mistaken the character of our Church. (Note XLV.) The Church of 
England is sound to the core ; she is built upon the Scriptures, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone, and she shall never fall—the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her. The people of England are sound at heartj 
sound in their attachment to the Word of God (Note XLVI.), and in theia 
determination not to give it up at any man’s bidding whatsoever: firm iq 
their resolution that no man shall put a foreign yoke, spiritual or temporal| 
upon them. (Note XLVII.) 

But, my reverend brethren, if you will allow me to venture so far, I 
would say, our effort, our determination, must not be one great burst and 
over. It must be steady, it must be persevering, it must be unceasing, 
it must be continued. We must watch on all hands, and repel the little 
aggressions of Rome as well as its greater assaults. We must not allow 
it to weary us out by its vi» inertia nor its evil assiduity. We must fill 
our people’s minds with Scripture truth, and then there will be no room for 
Popish error. (Note XLVlll.) We must instruct them, also, in the know- 
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ledge of their Cliurcli, and shew tliein that their Church is the primitive 
Church of the earliest Christianity ; that her doctrines are those of 
Scripture ; that she was pure before Popery loaded her with corruptions, 
and that she is pure again, because she threw those corruptions off at the 
Reformation. (Note XLIX.) But, in our struggle with Popery, let us 
separate the thing from the persons. Let us avoid all bitterness, all 
unkindness, all violence; for the weapons of our warfare must not be 
carnal, but spiritual. Let us bear in mind that they arc our fellow- 
Christians—our fellow-creatures—who have grievously erred, and therefore 
deserve our compassion, not our hatred. (Note L.) I feel deeply grateful 
for the kindness and forbearance with which you have listened to my 
unreasonably long remarks. The occasion was so important, that I have - 
ventured to allow my thoughts their full course; and I can only entreat 
your forgiveness for having trespassed so very greatly. I beg to second 
the resolution for the address to our bishop. 


I 

t 







Resolutions adoj^)tecl at a Meeting of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, 
held at the George Hotel, Northampton, on Tuesday, the 19th of November, 1860, to 
consider whether any and what steps should be taken in consequence of the measures 
adopted by the Pope of Rome, for the establishment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
this country; the Venerable the Archdeacon of Northampton in the chair;— 

I. That this Meeting regards with deep indignation the recent act of the Pope of 
Rome, for the establishment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy in this country, and 
feels called upon to address to Her Majesty a dutiful Memorial, praying that Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to adopt such measures as shall repress this 
and every attempt to interfere with Her Majesty’s Supremacy and Prerogative, 
or the rights of the United Church of Euglaud aud Ireland; and that the Loi'd 
Bishop of the Diocese he requested to present the same. 

To the Ciueeu’s Most Excellent M^esty, 

We, the underaigned, Archdeacon and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, 
approach your Mjgcsty with the expression of devoted attachment to your Mjgesty’s 
person and faithful allegiance to your Crown. 

Wc feci ourselves bound, not less hy our own consciences than by the Constitutions 
and Canons of the Church of England, to recognize in your Majesty’s person “ The 
Defender of the Faith” and “ the highest power, under God, to whom we owe most 
loyalty and obedience, afore and above all other powers and potentates in the earth,” aud 
we also believe, according to the tenor of the same Constitutions and Canons, that “ the 
Church of England, by law established under the Cluecn’s Mjgesty, is a true and 
Apostolical Church, teaching and maintaining the doctrines of the Apostles.” It is, 
therefore, with deep indignation that we have witnessed on the part of the Bishop of 
Rome, who, being a Foreign Prince aud Prelate, “ neither hath, nor ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, superiority, power, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within your Majesty’s dominions,” an attempt to establish a Hierarchy in England aud 
Wales, whereby he has claimed a sway over this reabn incompatible with your Majesty’s 
supremacy and* prerogative, insultiug to the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the Church of 
England, and contrary to the Canons of the Universal Chimch, which forbid Bishops to 
" invade another’s city not subject to them, nor a country which appertaiueth not unto 
them, or to appoint Presbyters or Deacons for places subject to another Bishop, except 
with the good will of the Bishop of tlie country.” 

Believing that this act of the Court and Pope of Rome is fraught with many and - 
great dangers to the religious, social and political well-being of the country, to the 
stability of your Majesty’s Tlirouc aud to the Church of England, which, by the provi¬ 
dence of God, is the great bulwark against corruption, whether of ftiith or practice; 

We humbly pray your Mig'esty to adopt such measures as shall shew that no assent 
or encouragement will be given to tins or any attempt to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
with your Mjgesty’s supremacy or prerogative, or to impose a foreign yoke upon men’s 
miuds and consciences; and, should it be found that existing laws are not sufficient for 
the purpose, that your Mig’esly will be graciously jdeased. by aud with the advice of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons House of Parliament, to make sucli 
fresh legislative enactments as shall allay the apprehensions of your dutiful subjects, and 
so provide for the present and future seciu'ity and indeiiendeuce of the Church of 
England, as that, both iu her Episcopate aud parochial system, she may clfcclually meet 
file growing wauts of a constantly-increasing population. 
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IT, That a respectful Address be presented to tlie Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, soliciting his Lordship’s counsel and advice under existing 
circumstances, and assuring his Lordship of the devoted attachment of his Clergy 
to the doctrine and discipline of their Primitive and Apostolic Church. 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

We, the undersigned Clergy iu your Ijordship’s Diocese, and Archdeaconry of North¬ 
ampton, feel it our duty, at the present crisis, to address yonr J.ordship, and to express 
towards your Lordship our reverence for youi- high and apostolic office, as well as our 
affectionate respect for your person. 

Not doubting that the recent aggressive policy of the Church of Rome has impressed 
your Lordship, as it has impressed us, with just feelings of indignation, and that the 
revived claim of the Bishop of Rome of an universal spiritual supremacy—a claim which 
has no warrant either in Scripture or primitive antiquity—meets with your Lordship’s 
strongest reprobation; convinced, also, that the tendency of this daring assumption is to 
produce disaffection in the State, to foster divisions in the Church, and in its effects to 
promote the spread of that i-ationalistic spirit unhappily at this time so prevalent; 

We have felt it oiur bounden duty to assure your Lordship of our devoted attachment 
to the doctrine and discipline of oui- primitive and apostolic Church, and to solicit your 
Lordship’s counsel and advice under existing circumstances. 

Entertaining these sentiments, we have further respectfully to request that your Lord- 
ship will present the accompanying Memorial to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
and tmst that your Lordship will support the same Avith all the influence iu your power. 


III. That the Laity being an integral part of the Chiurch, and deeply concerned 
in all questions connected with her interests, they be respectfully invited to 
co-operate in repelling the present and every aggression of the Church of Rome, 
as well as in promoting the extension and greater efficiency of the Church of 
England. 


IV. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Venerable the 
Archdeacon for his attention to the business of the day, as well as for the kind 
courtesy he has always displayed towards the Clergy of his Archdeaconry. 


[The requisition to the Archdeacon to call the Meetine was signed by 114 Clergy in three 
days. The Addresses received 172 signatures in the room, and a very considerable number 
afterwards.] 


BULL OF POPE PIUS IX., ESTABLISHING AN 
EPISCOPAL HIERARCHY IN ENGLAND. 


** • Ad porpetuam rel memoriam/ 

“The power of governing the Universal Church, entrusted by our Lord Jesus Christ 
to the Roman Pontiff, in the person of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, has maintained 
for centuries in the AposWic See the admirable solicitude with which it watches over the 
welfare of the Catholic religion iu all the earth, and provides with zeal for its progress. 
Thus has been accomplished the design of its divine founder, who, by establishing a chief, 
has, in his profound wisdom, insured the safety of the Church unto the uttermost time. 
The effect of this solicitude has been felt in most nations, and amongst tliese is the noble 
kingdom of England History proves that since the first ages of the Church the Christian 
religion was carried into Great Britain, where it flourished until towards the middle of 
the fifth century. After the invasion of the Angles and the Saxons in that island, govern¬ 
ment, as well as religion, fell into a most deplorable state. At once, our most holy 
predecessor, Gregory (he Great, sent the monk Augustine and his followers ; then he 
created a great number of Bisliops, joined to them a multitude of monks and priests, 
brought the Anglo-Saxons to religion, and succeeded, by his influence, in re-establishing 
and extendiug the Catholic faith in all that country, which then begun to assume the 
name of England. But, to recal more recent facts, nothing seems more evident to us in 
the histoiy of the Anglican schism of the sixteenth century than the solicitude with which 
the Roman Pontiffs, our predecessors, succoui'ed and supported, by all the means iu their 
power, the Catholic religion, then exposed in that kingdom to the greatest dangers, and 
reduced to the last extremities. It is with this object, apart from other means, that so 
many efforts have been made by the Sovereign Pontiffs, either by their orders or with 
their approbation, to keep in England men ready and devoted to the support of 
Catholicism ; and in order that youug Catholics endowed by nature might be enabled to 
come on the continent, there to receive an education, and be fonned w ith care iu the study 
of ecclesiastical science, especially in order that, being iu sacred orders, they may, on 
their return to their country, be able to support their countrymen by the ministry of 
their w'ord and by the sacraments, and that they may defend and propagate true faith, 

“ But tlie zeal of our predecessors will, perhaps, be more clearly admitted as regards 
what they have done to give the Catholics of England pastors clothed in an episcopal 
character at a time wdien a furious and implacable tempest had deprived them of the 
presence of Bishops and their pastoral care. First, the apostolic letter of Gregory XV., 
commencing with these words, ‘Ecclesia Romana,* and dated the 23rd of March, 1623, 
shows that the Sovereign Pontiff, as soon as possible, deputed to the goverameut of 
English and Scotch Catholic Bishops, AVilliaiu Bishop, consecrated Bishop of Chalcis, 
with ample faculties and powers. After the death of Bishop, Urban VIII, renewed this 
mission in his apostolic letter, dated January 4, 1625, addressed to Richard Smith, and 
conferring on him the Bishopric of Chalcis and all the powers previously resting on 
Bisliop. It seemed subsc(}ucntly, at the commencement of the reign of James II., that 
more favourable days w’^erc about to dawn upon the Catholic religion. Innocent XI, 
profited at once by the circumstance, and in 1685, he deputed John liCyburn, Bishop 
of Adruraedc, as Vicar-Apostolic for all the kingdom of England. Subsequently, by 
another apostolic letter, dated the 30th of January, 1688, and commencing as follows:— 
‘Super cathedram,' he joined with Ley burn three other Vicars-Apostolic, Bishops iu 
paribus, so that all England, by the care of the apostolic nuncio in this country, 
Ferdinand, Archbishop of Amosia, was divided by that pontiff into four districts ; that of 
Loudon, the west, the centre and the north, which at first were governed by Apostolic 
Vicars, furnished with pix>pcr faculties and lowers. In the accomplishment of so grave 
a charge, they received rules and succour either by the decisions of Benoit XIV,, in his 
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constitution of May 30, 1753, which commences with the words ^ Apostolicum 
miiiistcriuin/ or hy those of other pontiffs, our predecessors, and our Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. This division of all England into four a}X)8tolic vicui’ages 
liistcd till the time of Gregory XVI., who, in his a^xjstolic letter, ‘ Muneris apostolici,’ 
dated Jnly 3, 1840, considering the increase of the Catholic religion in England, and 
making a new ecclesiastical division of the counti^, doubled the number of vicarages, and 
confided the spiritual govcrniiieiit of England lu the Vicars-Apostolic in London, of the 
west, the east, the centre, of Lancaster, York, and the noi-th. The little we have just 
said proves clearly that our predecessors applied themselves strongly to use all the means 
their authority gave them to console the Church of England for its immense disgraces, 
and to work for its resurrection. Having before its eyes, therefore, the good example of 
our predecessors, and desirous, by imitating them, of fulfilling the duties of the supreme 
apostolate,—pressed, besides, to follow the movements of our heart for that portion of 
our Lord’s vineyard, we proposed to ourselves, from the commencement of our Pontificate, 
to pursue a work that was so well begun, and to apply ourselves in the most serious 
manner to favour every day the dcvciopmcnt of the Church in this kingdom. For tliis 
reason, considering, as a whole, the state of Catholicism in England, reflecting on the 
considerable number of Catholics wiiich keep still increasing, remarking that every day 
the obstacles arc fidling off wliich stood in the way of the extension of the Catholic 
religion, vve have tliought that the time was come when the form of ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment should be resumed in England, such as it exists, freely exists, in other nations, 
where no particular cause necessitates the ministry of Vicars-Apostolic. We have thought 
that, by t.hc progress of time and things, it was no longer necessary to have tlie English 
Catholics governed by Vicars-Apostolic, but, on the contrary, that the changes which liad 
already been made necessitated the ordinary form of episcopal government. 

“ We have been confirmed in these thoughts by the desires expressed to us by the 
Vicars-Apostolic in England, as well as by numbers of the clergy and laity distinguished 
by virtue and rank, and by tlie wishes of the great majority of English Catholics. In 
inaturing this design, we have not failed to implore the aid of the Almighty and most 
gracious God, and that he would grant us grace in this weighty affair to resolve upon 
that which would be most suitable to augment the prosperity of the Church. AVe have 
further besought the assistance of the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of God, and that of 
the saints whose virtues have made England illustrious, that they would deign to obtain, • 
by their intercession with God, the happy success of this entei^prise. We have since 
commended the whole business to the grave and serious considerations of our venerable 
brothers, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church forming our Congregation for 
Propagating the Faith. Their sentiments having been found completely couformable to 
our own, we have resolved to sanction them and carry them into execution. It is for 
this reason, after having weighed the whole matter most scrupulously, that of our own 
proper motion, in our certain knowledge, and in the plenitude of our apostolic power, we 
liavc resolved and do hereby decree, the re-establishment in the kingdom of England, and 
according to the common laws of the Church, of a hierarchy of liishops deriving their 
titles from their own Sees, which W'c constitute by the present letter in the various 
apostolic districts. To commence with the district of London, it will form two Secs—to 
wit, tliut of AVestminstcr, which we hereby elevate to the Metropolitan of archiepiscopal 
dignity, and tliat of Southwark, which we assign to it as suffragan, together with those 
which we proceed to indicate. The Diocese of Westminster will include that portion of 
the aforesaid district which extends to the hanks of the Thames, and comprehends the 
counties of Middlesex, Essex and Hertfordshii'e; that of Southwark, on the south of the 
1 Jiames, will include the counties of Beds, Southampton, Surrey, Sussex and Kent, with 
the Isles of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey and others adjacent. In the northern district there 
will be but one Episcopal See, which will take its name from the town of llagglestow^n, 
and having lor its circumspection that of the existing district. The district of York wull 
also be a diocese, whose capital will be the town of Beverley. In the district of 
Lancashire there will be two Bishops, one of whom, the Bishop of Liverpool, will have 
for lus diocese the Isle of Mona, the districts of Lonsdale, Amouuderness, and AVest 
Derby; and the other, tlie Bishop of Salford, will extend his jurisdiction over Salford, 
Blackburn and Leyland. The county of Chester, tliough belonging to this district, will 
be uuited to another diocese. In the district of AVales two Episconal Sees will be 
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Lancaster, and that of Salop from the centre. To the diocese of the Bishop of 
Menevia and Newport are assigned the counties of Brecknock, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, 
J^embroke and Radnor, also the English counties of Hereford and Monmouth. In the 
w^cstern district we create two Secs, Clifton and Plymouth ; the first comprehending the 
counties of Gloucester, Somerset aud AVilts : the second those of Devon, Dorset and 
Cornwall. The centrd district, from which wc have detached the county of Salop, will 
have two Episcopal Sees—Nottingham and Birmingham. To the first we assign the 
counties of Notts, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln and Rutland ; to the second the couiiUcs ol 
Stafford, Bucks, Oxford and AVarwick. In the eastern district there will be one See, 
which will lake its name from the town of Northampton, and retain the present 
circumspection of the district, except the counties of Lincoln and Rutland, which wc have 
assigned to the diocese of Nottingham. 

Thus, in tlie very flourishing kingdom of England there will be one single eccle¬ 
siastical province, with one Archbishop and tivclve suffragans, whose zeal aud pastoral 
labours will, wc hope, by the grace of God, bring new and daily increase to the power of 
Catholicism. For this reason we reserve to ourselves and successors the right to divide 
this province into several, and to increase the number of its bishoprics as new ones may 
he required, aud in general to settle their boundaries as it may appear meet before the 
Lord. 


“ Meanwhile, we cujoin the Archbishop and Bishops to furnish, at stated seasons, 
reports of the state of their Churches to oar Congregation of the Propaganda, and not to 
omit informing us on all points concerning the spiritual good of their flocks. AVe shall 
coutinue to avail ourselves of the aid of the Congregation of the Propaganda in all that 
concerns tlie alfairs of the Ciiurch in England. But in the sacred government of the 
clergy and people, and all which concerns the pastoral office, the Archbishojis and llishops 
of England will enjoy all the rights and faculties which Bishops and Archbishops can use, 
according to the disposition of the sacred canons and the apostolic constitutions, and tlicy 
will likewise be equally bound by all the obligations to which other Bishops and Arch- 
bishojis are held by the common discipline of the Catholic Church. 


at 


“ Their rights and duties will not be in any case impaired by any thing that is at 
present in vigour, whether ori^uating in the former form of the English Church, or in 
the subsequent missions instituted in virtue of sjiccial constitutions, privileges or 
customs, now that the same state of things no longer exists. And, in order that no 
doubt may remain, we suppress, in the plenitude of our apostolic power, aud entirely 
abrogate all the obligatory and juridical force of the said special constitutions, privileges 
aud customs, however aucient their date. The Archbishop and Bishops of England will 
thus have the integral power to regulate all that belongs to the execution of the common 
law, or w'hich ai*e left to the authority of Bishops by the general discipline of the Church. 
As for us, most assuredly, they shall never have to complain that we do not sustain tliem 
by our apostolical authority; and we shall always be happy to second their demands in 
all which appears calculated to promote the glory of God and the good of souls. In 
decreeing this restoration of the ordinary hierarchy of Bishops in England, and the 
enjoyment of tlic common law of the Church, we Imvc had principally in view the 
prosperity and increase of tlic Catliolie religion in the kingdom of England; but wc have 
also desired to gratify tlic desires of so many of our reverend bretlu'cn governing in 
England, under the style of A^icars-Ajiostolic, and also of a great number of our dear 
children of the Catholic clergy and people. Jlany of tlieir aucestoi*s presented the same 
prayer to our predecessors, who liad begun to send Vicars-Apostolic to England, where 
no Catholic Bishop could exercise tlic common ecclesiastical law in his own Cluirch, 
aud who afterwards multiplied the nuniher of Alcars-Apostolic, and of districts, not 
because religion was submitted in this country to one exceptional ride, but rather because 
they would prepare tlic foundation for the future rebuilding of the ordinary hicrarcliy. 

“ This is why we, to whom it has been given by the giuce of God to accomjilish this 
great work, declare here that it is not in any manner in our thoughts or intentions that 
the Bishops of England, jirovidcd with the name and rights of ordinary Bishops, should 
be destitute of any advantages, of whatever nature they may be, wliich they formerly 
enjoyed under the title of Vicars-Apostolic. It would be contrary to reason to allow any 
act of ours, performed at the earnest prayer of the English Catholics, and for the bcnclit 
of religion, to turn to their damage. Rather we cherish the firm hope ihut our dear 
cliildren in Cluist, whose alms and largesses have never been wanting to suslaiu in 
Ihiglaiul religion, and the Prelates who govern there as vicars, will exercise a still larger 
liberdity to tlic llishops wlio are now attached by permanent bonds to the English 
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Church, in order that they may not be deprived of temporal aid, which they will require 
to ornament their temples and adorn the divine service, to support the clergy and the 
poor, and for other ecclesiastical services. Finally, lifting the eyes to the almighty and 
gracious God, from whom comes our help, we supplicate Him with all instance, obsecration 
and action of grace, to confirm by divine grace all that we have decreed for the good of 
the Church, and to give of his grace to those whose it is to execute these decrees, that 
they may feed the flock of God committed to their care, and that their zeal may be 
applied to spread the glory of his name. And, in order to obtain the most abundant 
succour of celestial grace, we finally invoke, as intercessors with God, the holy mother of 
God, the blessed apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, with the blessed patrons of England, and 
especially St. Gregory the Great, in order that the solicitude we have displayed, not¬ 
withstanding the insufficiency of our merit, to restore the Episcopal Sees of England, 
which he founded in his days with so much advantage to the Church, may likewise 
redound to the good of the Catholic Church. We decree that this apostolic letter shall 
never be taxed with subreptice or obreptiee, nor be protested for default either of 
intention or any defect whatever, but always be valid and firm, and hold good to all 
intents and purposes, notwithstanding the general apostolic edicts which have emanated 
from synodal, provincial or universal councils, the special sanctions as well as the rights 
of former Sees in England, missions apostolic, vicarages constituted in the progress of 
time—notwithstanding, in one word, all things contrary whatsoever. We likewise decree 
that all which may be done to the contrary by any one, whoever he may be, knowing or 
ignorant, in the name of any authority whatever, shall be without force. We decree that 
copies of this letter, signed by a notary public, and sealed with the seal of an ecclesiastic, 
shall be everywhere received as the expression of om- will. 

“ Given at St. Peter’s, at Rome, under the seal of the fisherman, the 24th of 
September, 1850, and in the fifth year of our pontificate. 

“ A. Cavpinal Lambruschini.'* 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S LETTER TO THE 

BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


To the Right Rev, the Bishop of Durham. 

“ My dear Lord.—agree with you in considering ‘ the late aggression of the Pope 
upon our Protestantism’ as ‘ insolent and insidious,’ and I therefore feel as indignant as you 
can do upon the subject. I not only promoted to the utmost of my power the claims of 
the Roman Catholics to all civil rights, but I thought it right, and even desirable, that 
the ecclesiastical system of the Roman Catholics should be the means of giving instruc¬ 
tion to the numerous Irish immigrants in London and elsewhere who, without such help, 
would have been left iu heathen ignorance. 'Phis might have been done, however, 
without any such innovation as that which we have now seen. It is impossible to 
confound the recent measures of the Pope with the division of Scotland into dioceses by 
the Episcopal Church, or the arrangement of districts in England by the Wesleyan 
Conference. There is an assumption of power in all the documents which have come 
from Rome—a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to sole 
and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of 
our bishops and clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation, as asserted 
even in Roman Catholic times. I confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to my 
iudignalioti. Even if it shall appear that the ministers and servants of the Pope in this 
country have not transgressed the law, I feel pei'snaded that we are strong enough to 
repel any outward attacks. The liberty of Proteshuitism has been enjoyed too long in 
England to allow of any successful attempt to impose a foreign yoke upon our minds and 
consciences. No foreign prince or potentate will be permitted to fasten his fetters upon 
a nation which has so long and so nobly vindicated its right to freedom of opinion, civil, 
political and religious. Upon this subject, then, I will only say that the present state of 
the law shall be carefully exaniinecl, and the propriety of adopting any proceedings with 
reference to the recent assumptions of power deliberately considered. There is a danger, 
however, which alai'ins me much more than any aggression of a foreign Sovereign. 
Clergymen of our own Church, who have subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, have been the most forward in 
leading their flocks, _^^tep bv stq). to th e very, verge of the precipice.’ The honour paid 
to saints, the claim of infallibility for the Church, the superstitious use of the sign of 
the cross, the muttering of the Liturgy so as to disguise the language in which it is 
written, the recommendation of auricular confession, and the administration of penance 
and absolution — all these things arc pointed out by clergymen of the Church of England 
as worthy of adoption, and are now openly rejwehended by the Bisliop of London in his 
charge to the clergy of his diocese. \Vhat, then, is the danger to be apprehended from a 
foreign prince of no great power, compared to the danger within the gates from the 
unwR irthy--smia.AiJLJ Jic Chmxih of England herself ? I have little hope that the pro- 
pounders and framers of these innovations will desist from their insidious course. But I 
rely with confidence on the people of England, and I will not bate a jot of heart or hope 
so long as the glorious principles and the immortal martyrs of the Reformation shall be 
held in reverence by the great mass of a nation which looks with contempt on the 
mummeries of superstition, and with scorn at the laborious endeavours which are now 
making to confine llie intellect and enslave the soul.— I remain, with great respect, &c., 

J. Russell. —^Downing-slreet, Nov. 4.” 
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DR. WAREING’S CIRCULAR. 


The following Circular was issued on 5th November (an ominous and 
bold day to do so), by Dr. Warcing, the Eoman Catholic Bishop of 
Ariopolis, (in partibm inf deliumj the Bishop of Eome*s Vicar-Apostolic 
residing at Northampton. The state of public feeling, however, led him 
to issue another Circular on 18th November, in which he resumed his 
correct name, and signs himself “ William Wareing,” and, according to 
the Canons of Nice, did not claim the title of Bishop. The Jesuitical 
character of the whole movement is as evident from such circulars as 
from Dr. Wiseman’s pamphlet; the aim of both is the same—to lull 
Protestants into the belief that Eomanism is a lamb, by hiding its real 
character, which England and the whole world has known too well, under 
sheep’s clothing. 

The Scripture with which this Circular opens, has either no connection 
with the subject, or else is an irreverent and false application to a foreign 
Prelate (who is, in no sense, the Lord’s anointed in England), of a passage 
referring to our blessed Lord. 

Tlie quotation from Matthew xxii, 31, is coupled with an unwarrantable 
and inaccurate assertion. England knows, and the whole course of 
history proves, that the Eoman Catholic Clergy in England, in Ireland» 
in the world at large, have never rendered, and do not now render, in 
this affair especially, to Cmsar the things which be Caesar’s, nor to God 
the things which the plain sense of Scripture requires should be rendered 
to God The other quotations, as well as almost every sentence of the 
Circular, would afford abundant materials for remark. 

I know not what version of Scripture is quoted from. It is, of course, 
neither the authorized version, nor that from which the Praver Book 

if 

Psalms are taken. Nor are they from the Douay Old and Eheiras New 
Testament, which are generally understood to be versions sanctioned by 
the llomish Church, for the use of the English in communion with it. 

At present England is roused. “What harm,” said Sir Edward 
Sugden, “ dares any man do in England, when the voice of the people is 
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raised throughout the length and breadth of the land ? But, wait till 
the public voice is a little quieted, and then Eomanism Avill work by dark 
and stealthy, or by open and insolent measures, as shall seem most suited 

to its purposes. 



“ To our beloved dock, the Clergy and Laity of the diocese of Northampton. 

“ Health and benediction in the Lord. 

“ ‘ Wliy have the Gentiles raged, and the people devised vain things ? The kings of 
the earth have stood up, and the princes have met together against the Lord and against 
Ilis anointed.’— (Psalm ii.) 

“ Dearly beloved. 

“ Till the arrival of our brief from Home, we had proposed to defer our 
formal announcement of the late hierai’chical arrangements of the Iloly See, 
by which the new diocese of Northampton has been created, consisting of the 
same counties as formerly composed the Eastern District, with the exception 
of the counties of Lincoln and Rutland, wEich now form part of the diocese 

of Nottingham. , . 

“ But circumstances have arisen, which make it necessary to lose no time 

in addressing to you a few plain words, to vindicate the conduct of om- Holy 
Father in the establishment of a new hierarchy for England, and to justify the 
obedience and gratitude %vith which we accept the spiritual favour. 

“ It is not for us to judge harshly of the motives wdiich influence the 
conduct of a certain portion of our fellow-countrymen at the present juncture; 
but, at the same time, we hesitate not to say that the present outbreak of 
indignant feeling, the violent declamation, the furious onslaught, and 
unscrupulous misrepresentation of the public press a^inst the Sovereign 
Pontiff and ourselves—the new English Bishops—exhibits a something little 

short of insanity. , • x r 

“ What then, dearly beloved, is the crime against the crown and majesty ot 

England of which we have been guilty ? The Bishop of Rome—the lawful 
successor of St. Peter, inheriting from that holy apostle the same divine 
commission which was given to him by the Supreme Pastor, of feeding, 
governing and directing the whole flock of Christ,—has thought proper to 
make a certain alteration in the form of our ecclesmtical government. To 
deny this spiritual pow^er, to refuse to acknowledge this spiritual supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, we need not tell you w'ould be to renounce our faith, 
and cease to be Catholics. The laws of England are fully cognizant of this 
fact, and hence, in tendering to us the oath of allegiance, they qualify the 
wording of that oath so as not to compel us to deny the spiritual power and 
supremacy of our Holy Father. If then, in the exercise of his acknowledged 
ri^t, he has thought proper, for good and wise reasons, and after mature 
deliberation, to impart to us that more regular and canonical form of church 
government which exists in almost every other part of the catholic w^orld, 
where is the ‘ assumption,’ where is the ‘ audacity,’ w'here is the ‘ illegality 

of his conduct so much complained of? 

“ We are told that by the establishment of our new hierarchy Pope Pius 

IX. has invaded and ignored the Queen’s spiritual supremacy, and that we are 
equally guilty in acceding to his arrangements. Does then our gmcious 
Queen expect his Holiness to believe in her spiritual supremacy ? Does she 
even compel us to acknowledge the same ? Do not our calumniators them¬ 
selves w'ell know, that during the darksome days of persecution, the rack and 
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the oibbet were tried upon our forefathers in vain, to compel them to acknow¬ 
ledge the spiritural supremacy of the Sovereign; and that, should those 
darksome days return, w'e must, like them, consent to be hun^, diawn aiid 
quartered, rather than acknowledge that supremacy ? In making this plain 
and open avowal, we fear not to alarm the prejudices of the eandul portion ot 
our fellow-countrymen. Even those who are now exciting the feelings of the 
mob against us, know full well, that our rule and motto in these matters has 
ever been ‘ Give to Csesar what belongs to Caesar, but to God what belongs 


’—(Matthew xxii 


We 


things temporal to our earthly Sovereign, and spiritual obedience in things 
spiritual to God and his Vicegerent, without letting these duties clash or 
interfere with each other. In making this assertion, W'e are fully borne out by 
the conduct and behaviour of English Catholics for the last 300 years. 

“ But, much stress is laid upon the fact, that a new division of the countiy 
has been made into certain dioceses, and bishops appointed to govern their 
respective portions of the flock residing within these newly-defined limits. 
This, it is urged, is virtually taking possession of the country, and disposing 
of the territories of Queen Victoria. It is difficult to understand how persons 


against 
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however, any such there be, we can only solemnly assure them tliat no 
assumption of temporal power, no claim to territorial possession or worldly 
property, has been contemplated in the establismcnt of oiu hieiaichy. As 

Vicars-Apostolic ^^ormerlj^, ^ ^ ^ 

donations; as Bishops in ordinary now, we have acquired no right to a single 

broad acre, or an additional stiver, even from our own flocks, much less than 


those who do not belong to us. , • in, 

«pcrsuiwlcd thftt wlicn tlic present frantic eoiillition slmll linve 

subsided, and our fellow^-countrvmen have dispassionately reviewed their 

present excited feelings, they will see that they have been led astray by 

exaggerated statements, and ten-ified by imaginary clangers. 

‘^e would obser\'e, moreover, that whereas we have hitherto been taunted 

and reproached with our foreign titles, ridiculed as mere titulars, creatures 
of the Pope,’ and destitute of all independent episcopal power and character, 
all these anomalies have been removed in the establishment of oiii liieiaichj , 
by which w-e have become more free, more canonically constituted, more 
national; and, if we may so express it, more English. Ihe Holy See, in fact, 
so far from wishing to* outrage the feelings of the countiy, has studiously 
avoided any infraction of the laws, has merged a portion of its own direct 
powder, by our new appointments ; and has taken pains to ascertain that those 
appointments w'ould give no umbrage to the British Government. 

“ While therefore, dearly beloved, w e express our gratitude to his Holiness, 
for the favour and distinction wherewith he has honoured us, let us fciwcntly 
pray, that in due time, those of our countrymen whose prejudices and jealousies 
have been unfairly excited, mtiy see how they ho-ve been misled, mfiy Itiy aside 
the groundless terrors with which they have been artfully impressed, and be 
generously disposed to allow us quietly to enjoy that religious liberty which 
they claim for themselves, and which they profess to be the birth-right of 

evei’v Englishman. 

“ In conclusion, dearly beloved, come what may, how^ever the storm may 
rage, and our enemies revile us,—be not faint-hearted ; but lemembeiing that 
you are the disciples of Him, ‘ who, when He was reviled, did not revile ; 
when He sulfered, threatened not, but delivered Himself to him that judged 
Him unjustly’ (2 Pet. ii, 23), bear patiently the calumnies and obloquy heaped 
upon you; ‘ love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that persecute and calumniate you’ (Matt. c. 5, v. 44). And if, so 
doing, you fail to ‘ put to silence the ignorance of foolish men (2 Pet. n, v. 15), 
still ‘ be glad and rejoice, for your rew ard is great in heaven’ (Matt. 5, v, 12); 
for this, says the Apostle, is ‘ a gi-ace, if for conseience tow'ards God, a man 

endures sorrow, suflPering WTongfully’ (1 Pet. 2, v. 19). 
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“ ‘ Peace be to the brethren, and charity with faith, from God the Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity. Amen.’—(Ephesians (>, v. 22.) 

WILLIAM, Bishop of Northampton. 

“ Given at Northampton, Nov. 6th, 1850, 

“ P.S. We request that this our Pastoral be read in eveiy church and 
chapel in our diocese, on the first Sunday after its reception; and that, after 
Mass, the Te Deum be said or sung in Latin or English; follow'ed by the 

jimyer for the Queen, Quscsinnus, or the prayer, ‘ O God, In? whom kings 
reign,’ &c.” 
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(Note I.) 

THE STANDING PROTEST OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AGAINST THE ERRORS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


As the preceding and other speeches were addressed to “ a meeting of 
the clergy,” many subjects were left untouched by all the speakers which, 
in a mixed assembly, would have been appropriate. Every ox\q professedly 
present had at ordination “ willingly and exanimo subscribed” the triple 
declaration—That we acknowledged the Queen’s supremacy,—That the 
Book of Common Prayer contained nothing contrary to the Word of God, 
and we Avouhl use it, and none other, in public prayer, 8ec., and— 
That we acknowledged all and every of the Thirty-nine Articles to be 
agreeable to the Word of God. The majority, being beneficedclergymen, 
had, at institution, publicly, in the face of our flocks, declared “ our 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained and pre¬ 
scribed in and by” tlie Book of Common Prayer, and had tlien read the 
Thirty-nine Articles aloud to our flocks as the doctrine standard of our 
teaching. The points of faith in dispute, therefore, between the two 
Churches needed not to be discussed at the meeting, for they were 
assumed to be understood by all present purely as the Church of England 
in her formularies understands them. The Papal act Avhich had brought 
us together presented itself, as has been well remarked, in throe points of 
view, viz., the political aggression against our Sovereign’s rights'; the 
schismatical assault upon the independent Church of England; and the 
more complete organization for spreading heretical and unscriptural 
teaching among our people. But the Church of Rome was not, at that 
time, bringing forward among us any other false doctrines than what she 
has urged ever since the Council of Trent. It therefore seemed only 
requisite to direct our remarks against what was more new in the present 
movement, avoiding those points on which in a country Avhere the human 
mind is, happily, left unfettered, different opinions will always prevail; 
and adhering, as far as possible, to those on which all might be presumed 
to be of one mind. It was, therefore, throughout taken for gi-anted that 
all hearers present had already adopted the following standing protest of 
the Church of England against Romish errors, viz.;— 

That the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith. (Article XIX.J 
That Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man that it should be believed as an Article of the 
Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. (Article FI.) 

That we are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by Faith, and not for our own works or 
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deservings ; wherefore that we are justified by faith only is a most whole¬ 
some doctrine. (Article XL) 

That works done before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration of His 

Spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in 

Jesus Christ, neither do they make men meet to receive grace, or deserve 
grace of congruity. (Article XIII.) 

That voluntary works, besides over and above God’s commandments, 

which they call works of supererogation, cannot be taught without 
arrogance pd impiety. (Article XIV.) 

That it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is contrary 
to God’s Word written, neither inay it so expound one place of Scripture 
that it be repugnant to another, neither besides Scripture ought it to enforce 
anything to be believed for necessity of salvation. (ArUcle XX.) 

That General Councils may err, and sometimes have erred, even in 
things pertaining to God. (Article XXL) 

That the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping 

and Adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and, also. Invocation of 

Saints, is a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty 

of Scripture, but rather plainly repugnant to the Word of God 
(Article XXII.) 

That it is plainly repugnant to the Word of God, and the custom of the 
Primitive Church, to have public prayer in the Church, or to minister the 
Sacraments, in a tongue not understanded of the people. (Article XXIV.) 

That those five commonly called Sacraments ii.e.^ by the Church of 
Rome), that is to say Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony and 
extreme Unction, are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, 
being such as have grown partly of the corrupt following of the Apostles] 
partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have not like 
nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. And that 
Sacraments were not ordained to be gazed upon or to be carried about, 
but that we should duly use them. (Article XXV.) 

That Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and 
wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ; but is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a 
Sacrament, .and hath given occasion to many superstitions. That the 
body of Christ is given, taken and eaten in' the Supper only after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner; and the means whereby the body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith. That the Sacrament 

of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up or worshipped. (Article XXVIII.) 

That the cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay people 
(Article XXX.) ^ ^ ^ 

That the offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, 

propitiation and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both 

original and actual; and there is none other satisfaction for sin but that 

alone. That the^ sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was commonly said 

that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and dead to have remission 

of pain or guilt, Avere blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. 

(Article XXXI.) 

That Bishops, Priests and Deacons are not commanded by God’s laAv 

either to vow the estate of single life, or to abstain from marriasre. 
(Article XXXII.) ^ 

c 
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That every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, 
change and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only by 
man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying. (Article 

XXXIV.) 

That the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England. 
(Article XXXVII.) ... 

I'hat in respect of the ordinance which directs Communicants to receive 
the Loril’s Supper kneeling, it is declared that thereby no adoration is 
intended or ought to be done, either unto the Sacramental Bread or \\ me 
there bodily received, or unto any Corporeal Presence of Christ s natural 
Flesh and Blood. For the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in 
their very natural substances, and, therefore, may not be adored ; lor that 
were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful Christians; and the natural 
body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven and not here. 

(Declaration after the Communion Rubrics.) 

That the sign of the Cross used in Baptism is no part of the substance 

of that Sacrament; but “ an honourable badge whereby the infant is 

dedicated to the service of Him that died upon the cross. (XXXth 

Canon, referred to in the Rvhric for Baptism.) 

[The synodical intent and opinion of the Church of England, touching 

private judgment on Holy Scripture, may be gathered irom her direction 
that ministers, of whatever order they be, in performing Divine Service, 
must “ read distinctly with an audible voice,” and “ so standing and 
turnino’ themselves as they may best be heard of all such as are present, 
four different chapters of the Word of God every Sunday, (to say nothing 
of the daily services,) without any note, comment or explanation whatever, 
either their own, or of the Church, or of other human opinion ; and these 
Scriptures are selected by the Church in regular course throughout the 
whole Word of God, and are additional to the appointed Psalms (which 
may be either said or sung) and to the Epistles and Gospels, on none of 
which may the minister make comment at the time of reading. The 
minister may omit a sermon, or human exposition ; but may by no 
means omit reading those portions of the Word of God ; and leaving 
them to the conscience and judgment of each worshipper, guided only 
by the general teaching of the Church in her formularies, and by the Holy 
Spirit’s particular application to each individual soul of that VA ord which 

He hath caused to be written for our learning.] 
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(Note II.) 

THE PAPAL CLAIMS OF SUPREMACY. 

♦ 

The respect naturally paid to the Popes or Bishops of the Church 
in the capital of the world gave them much influence, which they 
gradually converted into authority; afterwards inventing hallowed 
sanctions for their usurped power, by claiming to be the successors of St. 
Peter as Bishop of Eome (which there is no proof he ever was); and by 
claiming for him what he never claimed for himself, and what was never 
accorded to him by the other apostles,—the supremacy over the twelve. 
An honorable priority he had; yet in the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.) 
the efiicient primacy he had not ; he was openly rebuked by the latest of 
the apostles (Gal. ii., 11-14); and, while his connection with Eome is 
wholly unnoticed in Scripture, the Epistles of St. Paul, as well as the Acts 
of the Apostles, prove that, down to the time of St. Paul’s martyrdom 
(2 Tim.), he was either not at Eome, or had no ecclesiastical standing 
there. The Eomanists seem to have found the ground giving way under 
them, for the “25 years 2 months and 3 days,” which the old Vatican MSS 
claim for St. Peter’s Papacy (Schelstrati 595), had by Moreri’s time 
dwindled to “ 1 year and some months” residence along with St. Paul 
at their joint martyrdom (v. Rome). It is not unworthy of remark, and 
even the Eomanist Moreri has noted it (o. Bull), that in the leaden seals 
attached to all Bulls, the words St. Paul stand before the words St. Peter, 
and the head of St. Paul is on the right side, that of St. Peter being on the 
left. So in the melancholy seals of Boniface VIII. (1300), where the 
Apostles are converted into the “ Host of Heaven,” the Sun is represented 
by St. Paul’s head, the Moon by that of St. Peter. (See Bull in Terpagers 
Ripce Cimirica, 513.) St. Paul before St. Peter, is more like Scripture ; 
for St. Paul seems to have been the earliest Apostle at Eome, and the 
most authoritative. It may be that St. Peter was martyred at Eome; 
but the only Scripture ground for the Eomish claim of St. Peter’s ever 
having been at Eome must be purchased at the price of acknowledging 
(what indeed Bellarmine, Baronius, Bossuet and others find they cannot 
deny,) that Eome is the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse. (1 Peter, 
v., 13.) The acknowledgment of Papal supremacy % the Eastern 
Emperor Phocas, in the beginning of the seventh century, and the 
territorial grant of temporal sovereignty made to the Popes by Pepin, in 
the eighth, gave them a basis whereon to found a claim of being Christ’s 
Vicars, “ higher than all the Kings of the earth.” And hence the 
ceaseless struggles between the Popes and the lawful rulers of the nations, 
each in their own countries. The Avhole course of European history, civil 
and ecclesiastical, is but an unbroken succession of such struggles; 
whether read in the pages of Baronius and Mosheim, or in the chronicles 
and secular annalists of each country. It may suffice to mention the 
struggles with our Saxon monarchs, with Henry II., John and later kings j 
with Philip Augustus and other kings of France; with Henry IV. and 
other German emperors; with the kings and petty sovereigns of Spain, 
Austria, Arragon, Navarre, Lorraine, Naples, Tuscany, &c., &c,; and the 
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civil wars and ceaseless quarrels between the Guelphs and Ghibelines, or 
the Papal and Imperial parties over Germany and Italy, from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth centuries. Nor were these merely personal pretensions 
of Individual Popes, but are founded upon the enactments of her Canon 
Law. The Canon T^aw was compiled by Ivo and Gratian (1114-1150), 
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enlarged by the JDecretaU (in 1234), the Sext (in 1298), the Clementines 
(in 1808), the Mxtravagantes (in 1317) ; and all of them not only bear 
the sanctions of the successive Popes, but also of the Bull of Clement 
XIII. (1572-1585), since the Eomish Church took its permanent form at 
the Synod of Trent. Thus the enactments of Gregory III. and Zacharias 
(781-752) declare their power to depose kings and absolve even soldiers 
from their oaths, and Gregory VII. (1073-1086) goes further. Innocent 
III., Honorius III. and Gregory IX. (successively Popes from 1198-1241) 
enacted that oaths of allegiance, if against the interests of the Church, 
should be viewed as perjuries, and are not binding, that they must not be 
imposed on ecclesiastics, and that the power of Popes is in every way 
paramount to that of kings. Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), by a law, 
declared that subjection to the Boman Pontiff is necessary to salvation. 
(Porro siibesse Romano Pontifici, omni humana creaturee declaramus, 
dicimns dejinimus et pronuniiamtis omnino esse de necessitate salutis^ in 
another edition, How else could Borne act than she has universally 

done, in nations where her fundamental laws are such as these ? That 


Canon Law remains unrepealed, and is the present code of all her legal 
and ecclesiastical principles. It is to that Canon Law, full of such 
principles as the above, that the present Bull of Pius IX. (and also Dr. 
Wiseman’s appeal) refer, as the rule under Avhich the present Roman 
Catholic movement has been made and shall be carried out; and which, 
without the establishment of this pretended hierarchy, could not have been 
carried out.—See Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. Wordsworth's 
Theoph, Anglic. II. F7/., and Apocalypse XII. Moreri. Article Canon 
Law in any Encyclopaedia. (See Note XXIII.) 
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(Note Ill.) 

THE SCLAVONIANS. 

The Sclavonic race, now numbering seventy millions in Europe, have 
left their name only in a small province south of the Danube. They 
once stretched from Mecklenburgli to Greece; including not only the 
countries mentioned, but Upper Saxony, Lusatia, Silesia, Hungary, Turkey 
in Europe, Dalmatia, Illyria, the whole south of the Danube, from the 
Tyrol downwards, and also the north of the Black Sea. They are 
mentioned under the name of Sclavini, Antae and Venedi (all speaking 
the same language) by Pliny, Jornandes, Ptolemy, Procopius and other 
later writers, as among the hordes of barbarians who broke up the 
Roman Empire. Their manners were more pure and less cruel than some 
of the others; and their institutions were free and orderly, combining 
democracy, aristocracy and chiefship. The Isle of Bugen, in the Baltic, 
was their sacred centre of idolatry; and their mythology, a curious page 
in the history of mankind, deserves more investigation than it has 
received.^ The Magyars in Hungary, the Avars south of the Danube, 
and the Teutonic tribes along the Elbe and Oder, gradually overpowered 
them ; and in the latter direction they have disappeared, except as 
forming the substratum of the population, leaving their impress on the 
local nomenclature, and occurring sometimes as districts where “ Syrbe” 
and “ Wendish” {i.e. Sclavonic) are still spoken. In Russia, Poland, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Illyria and Turkey in Europe, the languages 
are Sclavonic dialects, more or less pure. From Greece they have passed 
away j in Carinthia and Carniola they are mixed with the Germans. The 
unity of language and continuity of situation from the east explains much 
of theii* ecclesiastical history, and why all their religious tendencies are 
towards the Easterns and against the Germans, whom they were wont, in 
hatred and contempt, to call Nietnetzy or the dumb race, because their 
languages were mutually unintelligible. Fondly attached to their own 
language, they have ever disliked the Latin Scriptures and Latin ritual, 
and preferred the Greek Church, which allowed converts to read and 
worship in their own tonnes. And the rather so, because the foundation 
of their language, as a literary and classic dialect, was laid by the trans¬ 
lation of Scripture into Sclavonic about a.d. 850, not from the Latin 
versions, but from the Originals and the Septuagint. The able and 
numerous Polish, Bohemian and Russian authors, in history, science and 
poetry, though little known here, are appreciated in central Europe. 
Boleslaus, Duke of Poland, to whom the Emperor Otho (a.d, 1000) gave 
the title of “ King of the Poles and Sclavonians” from the Baltic 
southwards, apparently aimed at seizing for his crow'n that position in 
Europe which the Emperor of Russia has since obtained; but all hopes 
of this were destroyed by his descendant, in the fourth or fifth generation, 
dividing those vast realms into four kingdoms for his children. Poland, 
however, rose as a separate kingdom; but the death of Cassimir the 
Great ended, in 1370, the very ancient dynasty of the Piast family. His 
elected successor was his nephew, Louis, King of Hungary, a French prince. 
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whose daughter, ** the good Hedvige,” beloved and almost adored by all 
the Poles, was proclaimed Queen in her own right, at fifteen years old, in 
1383. She married Yaguellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania, a Pagan 
prince, who became a Christian for her sake; and thus began that dynasty 
over united Poland and Lithuania which, so fatally for the Eeformation, 

ended in 1570. Since 1670, the crown became elective in fact as well 
as in theory. 
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(Note IV.) 

CHRISTIANITY IN POLAND. 

Ihc close connection, sometimes peaceful, sometimes warlike, 
between the Sclavonic tribes and the Greek Empire, must necessarily 
have allowed the Greek missionaries to penetrate early and widelv 
among them: and their tradition has its tales of St. Andrew, or 
his companions, having preached among tliem in the first century. ’ In 
the fourth and fifth centuries there were present at the Councils of Nice, 
Saidica, Chalcedon, &c., Autocephalous Bishops {i.e., those under no 
metropolitan, and having no suffragans under them) from Ternesvar 
(Tomip), Odessa, Alarota and other places on the lower Danube j as well 
as Bishops subject to Constantinople from Zicchia, Cherson and 
Bosphorus (Crimea), north of the Danube and Euxine. In all these places 
the population must have been then wholly or nearly Sclavonic. 
Bishoprics of the Latin Church were then, and increasingly afterwards, 
planted in Pannonia and Noricum, where the Sclaves were numerous ; of 
which the most northern at Patavia (Passaw) and at Juvavia (Saltzbourg) 
exercised episcopal functions through Great Moravia which then included 
Hungary, and in Bohemia, up to the ninth century. But the people did not 
like the lordly Latins, nor the worship, which was unintelligible to them : 
and it seems probable that there were many Greek missionary bishops, 
somewhat like the early Scottish and Irish bishops, travelling through the 
less savage Sclavonic districts. The Synod at Constantinople, a.d. 680, 
numbers the Sclavonians among Christian nations, and a Sclavoniau was 
Patriarch of Constantinople, a.d. 766 (Nicetas the Iconoclast ? ). There 
must have been an important leaven of Christianity among those nations. 
For the Moravian Chiefs sent to the Greek Emperor Michael III. (a.d, 
84-2-867) saying, “ Our land is baptized, but we have no teachers who 
would instruct us, and translate for us the sacred books ; some teach us one 
thing and some another: send us teachers who might explain to us the words 
• of Scripture and their meaning.” Michael, and his mother Theodora, 
(not favourably known in other points of church history,) sent to them 
the brothers Cyriilus and Methodius, monks of Thessalonica, well versed 
in Sclavonic, possibly because they had already been missionaries in 
Bulgaria. These translated into Sclavonic the Scriptures, the Psalter, the 
Oiktik (or fixed course of daily public service in the Greek Church, so 
called because it lasts eight weeks and recurs again) and “the other books.” 
Ihey invented for this end, or more probably improved, the Sclavonic 
alphabet, now in use in Bussia and elsewhere, which is a modification of 
the Greek alphabet; and their translation of Scripture, and of the Greek 
ritual, is still used in public worship by all Sclavonic nations in communion 
with the Greek. The schism between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
not yet having occurred, these two missionaries did not object to join 
themselves to the Patriarchate of the West; nor Pope John VIII. to pay 
as the price of this nominal supremacy over Moravia, his consent to their 
using native Scriptures and the Sclavonic Liturgy of the Greek Church 
He said, “ Let the words of Scripture be fulfilled, and all the nations 
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praise God. The names of Cyrillus and Methodius are mentioned as 
‘‘ Pontifls and Patrons” in the Polish Church service. Methodius became 
Archbishop of Velegrad in Moravia, and his diocese extended over part 
of Volhynia, and both appear to have preached and taught even in 
Poland, and to have established schools everywhere. The Emperor Basil 
(867-886) also sent missionaries, and Ignatius, then Patriarch, sent an 
Archbishop with them, among the Sclavonic tribes, even as far as Russia. 
In 949, Moravian missionaries founded the Church of St. Cross at Cracow, 
and used the national Liturgy there; and in 965 the then Sovereign of 
Poland, at the entreaty of his wife, a Bohemian Princess, received 
baptism, but whether from Gennan or Moravian hands is not clear, and 
abolished, as much as he could, idolatry through his realm. Charlemagne 
had tried^ in vain to convert the Sclavonians by the sword j the Greek 
missionaries had succeeded much better by Sci'ipture methods; yet still 
the idolaters were very numerous, and even in the thirteenth century the 
leutonic Knights found enough ol idolaters to assail with their crusading 
swords, and to subdue to Christianity. Before the newly-baptized 
Sovereign died (972), the first Polish fixed See was established (Poznan 
or Posen), not in connection with the Greeks, but as a suffragan of 
Mentz, and afterwards of Magdebourgh. But it seems probable that there 
were many Bishops in Poland before the Emperor Otho III., coming on 
pilgrimage (a.u. 1000) to the shrine of St. Adalbert at Gnesen, 
invested the Polish Duke with the title of King j and Poland was soon 
filled with Italian Ecclesiastics. The Bavarian Bishops, about 900, had 
declared that the love of the Sclavonic Scriptures was a relapse to 
Paganism. And now (1060) the Papal Synod of Salona pronounced 
Methodius a heretic, and anathematized his alphabet, his translation and 
Liturgy, just as Pope after Pope has done our translation of Scripture. 
Gregory VII., in 1075, withheld from the Sovereign the title of King 
with which the Emperor had invested him. A quarrel arose (1078) 
with the Bishop of Cracow, in which, it is said, the enraged King 
(Boleslav II.) murdered him ; though the details, and the King’s universal 
popularity with his subjects, seem to shew that he was executed, and a 
contemporary Romanist author calls the Bishop a traitor j Neque 
traditorem Mpiscopum excusamm:') The usual results of those days 
followed, and the King was overpowered. In 1094 the Sclavonic Liturgy 
was formally abolished by Papal power in Bohemia j but in Poland the 
Pope was compelled to connive at its use, and even elsewhere (1248). 
Queen Hedvige, so much beloved by the nation, was a great promoter 
of the National Liturgy and religious literature. She founded in 1399 
(or perhaps only restored) at Cracow, the Benedictine College, or 
Sclavonian Brethren ot St. Cross j in which the National Liturgy was 
used down to the fourteenth century, as it appears to have been almost 
generally in Poland, and, in some places, dowm even to the fifteenth 
century. Tomba, Archbishop of Gnesen (1415), seems to have had the 
Roman Lituigy translated into Polish, perhaps to bring the National 
and purer Liturgy into disuse ; and, even just before 1794, it is said that 
1500 Polish Breviaries w^ere frequently in use. It is difficult to estimate 
how important a share that diffusion of Scripture, and of worship in the 

native tongue, had in the Reformation in Poland. 

It would requiie some investigation to trace whether the ancient 
ordinations derived through Methodius, or other Greek Missionaries, had 
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disappeared, had confined themselves to Eastern Poland, existed in 
remote corners of Poland, or were amalgamated with those through the 
Bishop of Posen (970). The list of Polish Bishoprics in connection with 
Rome, ill the time of Pope Celestine (1225), are as follow:—Gnesen, 
Archbishop and Metropolitan, and eight Suffragans, viz., Wrocklaw, Posen, 
Lublen, Cujavia, Plock, Cracow, Warsaw and Pomerania. At the time 
of the Reformation, Culm and Wermeland appear to have been divided 
from Wrocklaw and Cujavia, and Przemyst (near Lemburgh) and others 
appear as Romish Sees. Przemyst, Chelm, Caminiec, &c., were in com¬ 
munion with the Greek Church until the sixteenth century, but were 
gradually absorbed, by the unscrupulous measures of the Romanists, into 
union with the Church of Rome.— Schelstrate //., 761. MosJieim II, 
KrasinskVs History of the Reformation in Roland^ 1. Carolm a Sancto 
Paulo, 75, 204, 205. Slavonia in Penny Cyclopedia, Moreri, Note 

XIV., ^c., ^c. 
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(Note V.) 

THE ALBIGENSES AND VALLENSES. 

About the middle of the seventh century, the sect of Pauliciaiis 
took its rise, as a reforming and separating body, in Armenia, and 
were branded as Manicheean heretics. They denied the charge with 
abhorrence, repudiated the doctrines of Manes, declared that they held 
only to the Word of God, and rejected only whatever was repugnant to it. 
Their refusal to worship images or the cross, to pray to the Virgin, to 
acknowledge the corporeal presence of Christ’s body in the Sacrament, or 
to view the priesthood as invested with anti-scriptural authority, seem to 
have been the causes of the relentless persecution which they suffered from 
both Eastern and Western Churches. They fled from the East in 756, and 
penetrated into Bulgaria and other Sclavonic nations along the basin of the 
Danube, and into Italy, Germany and France. In the thirteenth century 

their body constituted about 4,000 members, or “Christians” as their 

Laity were called, in a chain of sixteen Churches across Europe, and under 
a regular hierarchy of Patriarchs (or Metropolitans), Bishops, senior and 
junior Priests, and Deacons. One Patriarch resided in Bulgaria, and 
another at “ Druganae.” Whether their founder, Constantine, was 
previously a Bishop, or whence they obtained their orders, does not 
appear; and Moshcim, who admits their Manicheeism, states that they 
declined having any clergy; both of his statement.s, however, are, so far, 
incorrect. They appear to have been zealous, devoted men, clinging to 
Scripture purity, protesting against the errors, both doctrinal and ecclesi¬ 
astical, of Komanism, though probably themselves tinctured with many 
minor errors, and very irregular in their religious proceedings. It may 
be that they were ecclesia sed ecclesiola,'* not a church, but a 

cluster of religious communities; drawing, like the Lollards in England, 
their vitality from the Word of God, which they held j and having their 
ecclesiastical existence, like many non-conforming bodies, preserved by 
dwelling in the midst of a regularly ecclesiastical body; either a corrupt one 
that persecuted, or a pure one that tolerated them. They bore, at different 
times, the names of Bulgarians, Bulgards, Boggards, Beghards, Picards, 
Petrobrussians, Turlupins, Gazarians, Hungarians, Dungarians, Runcarians, 
Paterines, Publicans (in England), Apostolicals, Cathari, Paulicians, 
Albigenses, &c., and were generally treated as magicians and wizards. 
Their great enemy Reinerius, or Rainer, (1254) testifies to the irreproach¬ 
ableness of their moral character. Peter de Clogny, another of their 
enemies, thus accuses them—“Ye say that neither baptism without 
concomitant fiiith, nor faith without concomitant baptism, is of any avail; 
for neither can save without the other.” Their own view of the Lord’s 
Supper (in the discussion at Lombers in 1176) is given by our Roger 
Hoveden— “ We believe that he who eats not the body of Christ is not in 
a state of'salvation: and that the body of Christ is not consecrated, save 
in the Church, and that it is not consecrated, save by a Priest, good or 
bad, and that it is not more effectually consecrated by a good Priest than 
by a bad one.” Ceaselessly and horribly persecuted, they seem gradually 
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to have amalgamated with the ancient Vallenses of Savoy, and with the 


Waldo 


The Vallenses of Savoy and Piedmont are commonly known 


as 


Waldo 


Waldensians 


irom his native vallies at Lyons, and to have beffun a religious movement 


there in 1160. 


acknowledfirment 


greater 


that of any other sect of heretics, and reached back to apostolic times. 
They appear as a Church, with its regular hierarchy, in their present 
locality—the Vallies westward of Turin—even in the thh-d centurv. Their 


Their 


manners were blameless; they always held the creei of the Church, and, 
even now, teach their children the Athanasian Creed. With the Word of 


regularly 


In 


the whole fury, civil and ecclesiastical, of the Church of Rome. In 
1544, 1559, 1689, and on other occasions, they solemnly claimed to be 
reckoned a primitive and apostolic Church, which had never been 
reformed. None of their enemies class them as a separatist Church. 
Driven abroad, from time to time, and persecuted, they linger still in their 
Vallies; but their Clergy and Bishops were found, in the times just 
before the Reformation, scattered over all Europe; and to them, in 1467, 
the Moravians, or United Brethren, owe their present orders. They 
were, and are still, in a certain sense, protected by England. Their 
present ecclesiastical heads have laid aside the title of Bishops, and have 
taken that of Moderators, to avoid some of that merciless persecution 
with which the Kings of Sardinia have visited their ancient and scriptural 

_TT..Z TT t >•»» • __ 


Church.— 
553, 676. 
Moskeim, 


Waldemes 


Albigenses 


11, 62, 18], 261, 450, 
Waldetman Researches. 
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(Note VL) 


THE MORAVIANS, UNITED BRETHREN, OR 

UNITAS ERATRUM. 


The connection between the Moraviam, or United Brethren, nnd the 
ancient Sclavonian Church, is too extensive a subject for a note. Nor 
can it be here discussed, whether or not having lost their succession 
of orders they regained it. It was their wish and endeavour to retain, 
not only Scriptui-e truth but, apostolic order. This question, however, is 
one which involves the validity not of the Moravian orders only, but also 
of the Komish ; since Pope Pelagius I. (555) was ordained by only two 
Bishops. There is considerable doubt whether the present Popish Titular 
Bishops in Ireland sprung from the ordination of more than a single 
Bishop. As to the difference between irregular and invalid consecrations, 
see Bingham’s Antiq., B. II., c. 11. Gregory authorised Austiu singly to 
consecrate our Bishops (Bede), but the Council of Arles had forbidden it. 

The origin of Bohemian Christianity was in connection with the 
Scripture and Liturgy in their native tongue ; aud the kindred feeling of 
Bohemlu towards the whole Sclavonic race appears from the efforts of 
Adalbert (himself apparently a German), Bishop of Prague, to convert 
from Paganism the Hungarians and, finally, the Prussians; by the last of 
which tribes he was raaidyrcd a.d. 997. Scripture truth had n strong and 
wide-spread hold over the Bohemian population, and the tyrannical 
proscription of their Bible and worship by the Komanists, in 1094, only 
seems to have endeared them more to the nation. Prom 1350 to 1374, a 
new struggle arose between the advocates for their suppression and for 
their open use : and the Emperor Charles IV., by encouraging Bohemian 
literatm-e, gave new vigour to the national feeling. Coincident with that 
period was our Wicklifi’e—1324-1384; and England and Bohemia were 
just then drawn closely together by the marriage of our Kichard II., in 
1382, at the very lime when Queen Hedvige was promoting Scripture 
truth in Poland, with Anne of Bohemia, the daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV., and the sister of his successor, the Emperor Winceslaus, 
King of Bohemia, Well versed (like most of the Bohemians, it wouhl 
seem) in Scripture, when she reached England, she became the patron 
and protector of Wicklifte, and sent back his writings to her native 
Bohemia, where they were translated hy John Huss, and rapidly spread. 
An intercourse quickly sprang up, it would appear, between the students 
of the universities of Prague and Oxford. The doctrinal truths of 
Wicklifte, falling among a population who still clung to their native 
Scriptures and primitive Liturgy, and who seem almost always to have 
had scattered among them Albigenses, Waldensians and perhaps other 
Vallcnscs also, and w'ho had ever protested more or less strongly against the 
llomish Church, instantly overspread the land, and w'orked their way into 
Moravia and Poland. Janowma, the Emperor’s confessor, openly, in 
1394, performed the national worship (of which communion in both kinds 
was a part) in the Chapel Royal; for which, however, Pope Gregory XL 
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denounced and pursued him, when he fled to Poland, with an order to the 
Primate of Gnesen to prosecute the heretics, an order which seems to 
have been little heeded. Huss was enticed to Constance, and burned, in . 
1415, in spite of his safe-conduct; and his young disciple, Jerome, was 
also burned, 1416, in spite of his recantation. Bohemia became at once 
aroused to reformation; but the politicians of the day seized the move¬ 
ment for their own purposes, and a civil war ensued, the Keformers being 
the national, and the Komanists the foreign, party. The Keformers went 
unscripturally far in their demands j the Komanists used the fire and 
fagot in 1439, but a kind of Habeas Corpus Act, viz., “ We will not allow 
that any shall be imprisoned unless overcome by the power of the law” 
f*' Nentinetn captivum pertniitimtis nisi jure victum”), having been passed 
in 1450, complete liberty of conscience was secured from 1471 to 1525. 

The friends of Scripture truth in Bohemia had gradually divided into 
two parties—the Taborites, who wished for the restoration of pure 
doctrine as well as discipline, and refused to trust the murderers pf Huss 
aud Jerome; and the Caiixtines, who were willing to acknowledge Komish 
supremacy, on condition that communion in two kinds, free use of the 
native Scriptures and worship, marriage of the clergj^, and secularization 
of church property, w^cre secured to them. All these points the Council 
of Basil granted in 1433,—to be withdrawn as they should be able; The 
Caiixtines disappeared, and the full vengeance of Kome fell on the 
Taborites, who, in 1440, took the name of Bohemian Brethren, and 
formed a separate religious community. Tiiey had an eye to their 
primitive national Church; wished some of the national Bishops to join 
them, and were “ chiefly anxious whence to obtain pastors for the souls, 
when the present ones whom they had should decease: for Archbishop 
Kokyzane, the Primate of Bohemia, had often testified that all must be 
renewed from the bottom; and they were afraid that it might not be a 
regular ordination if a Presbyter should create a Presbyter, and not a 
Bishop.” Accordingly, their principal people met at Lhota in 1467, and 
chose three of the Priests, who “ were created Bishops by imposition of 
hands” by “ Stephen, Bishop of the Waldenscs, and the other Bishops 
and some of the Ministers.” These Waldensian Bishops had first satisfied 
them of their descent from Constantine’s time. Stephen was burnt at 
Vienna afterwards. The newly-formed Church had, aud still “ hath its 
five degrees:—Acolouths, or young persons prepared for the ministry, 
Deacons, Priests, Chorepiscopi and Bishopsbut their Bishops had no 
certain seat or stated diocese, being “a pilgrim Church—nubestestiuni — 
obnoxious to many vicissitudesand tlieir excuse for this is that such 
Bishops were couimon among the Goths in old times. They had Uvo 
Bishops for Moravia, two for Bohemia and one for Poland; and the 
succession of their Bishops has since been carefully preserved and 
recorded, although there have seldom been since the first time above two 
ordaining Bishops, and frequently only one. They apparently relied on 
those cases in which the early Church, while it censured the irregularity, 
acknowledged the validity of a Bishop’s ordination by a single Bishop. 

In 1500, the Brethren had 200 chui'ches in Bohemia; in 1533, Luther 


acknowledged theii 


doctrinal soundness. 


Banished from Bohemia, in 


1548, by the Komanists, some accepted the hospitality of Albert of 
Prussia, and others concealed themselves in Moravia. Some attempted 
in vaiti to settle in Poland, and were expelled by the Romanists, but 
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afterwards returned and formed a strong body. Thosd in Prussia were 
persecuted there by the Lutherans, came in 1574 to Poland and found a 
home. The persecution of the Jesuits there, in the next century, drove 
them out along with the other Protestants. Such as sought refuge in 
Bohemia were also driven away; and by 1660 they had become wanderers 
over the whole world. Their principal retreats have been Holland, 
England, Germany and Lusatia; and they seem to have given themselves, 
and with a manifest blessing from the Head of the Church, to missionary 
laboms. In 1732, Count Zinzindorff built them a small town on his 
estates in Upper Lusatia (once a Sclavonian country), a few miles from 
Lobau, called Hemhutt; and was himself, in 1737, consecrated their 
Bishop by three Bishops, one from each of the three lines above men¬ 
tioned. In 1748, an Act of the British Parliament was passed for certain 
civil and religious privileges to them; and the Eeport of the Committee 
on which the Act proceeded proves that Archbishop Wake had recognized 
their Bighop, in 1736, as a Bishop ; that Archbishop Potter recognized 
themselves as a Church, in 1737; that Neophytus, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, in 1743, and the Archbishop of Dercon, in 1740, had 
honourably recognized them. Archbishop Potter’s words are, “ that the 
Moravian Brethren were apostolical and episcopal; not sustaining any 
doctrines repugnant to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England.” 
—Report of the Committee to whom^ ^c,, the United Moravian Churches^ 
^c.. Folio 1749. KrasinsJcVs Reform, in Poland I., 57, 138, 338; //., 
301. Gillfi WaMemee /., app. XI. Faher Vallenm, 563. Mosheim, III. 
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(Note VII.) 

THE ANTI-TRINITARIANS, OR RACOVIAN 

BROTHERS. 

• Ti'* formed aii important and melancholy element 

in the religions movements of the fifteenth century in Poland, and are 


intimately 


all 


periods of Church history. It is not clear whether they emanated from 
bpam or Italy, but they rooted themselves in Poland. Michael Servede 

■■ Eeves, and sometimes Villanova' 

(probably from the original home of his family near Urgel, in Arrao-on > 

born (1509) at Tudelle, near Navarre, was an able, energetic"^and 

speculative medical student, and went in the suite of the Confessor of the 

Emperor Charles V. to Bologna. Perhaps the early Arianism of the 

Goths, perhaps the supposed heresy of Felix, Bishop of Urgel in the eighth 

century, perhaps the relics of ancient Pyrrenean and iiTegular Christianity 

had all tended to give a too philosophic turn to those free Airaffonese 

mouj^aineers, whom Eome attempted to enslave with superstition and 

idolatnes alike revolting to scriptural truth and to reason. Or perhans 

Seryetus was scepticized by Italy. For the educated Italians were then 

fai too refined and too philosophic to believe in the superstitions around' 

them, or to be other than secret Infidels, whenever they happened not to 


be bigots. 


Servetus, having graduated 


at Thoulouse, became early 


acquainted with the Swiss reformers, and argued with them against the 
Irinity. He published many works on the subject, the fii-st in 1531 the 
ast, a commentary on the Bible, in 1563. For this he appears to have 
been arrested (by the Komamsts) at Vienne, in Danphiny, where he had 
been practising as a physician for 18 years. Escaping from prison his 
books were burn^ and himself condemned (in his absence) to the stake. 
Having fled to Geneva, he was there (by the Reformers) seized tried and 
burned, 27th October, 1553 ; a transaction which has left a deep stain of 
persecution on Calvin, Farel and others. He utterly denied the Trinity 
was a Pantheist, spoke in a blasphemous way of Baptism and vet 
professed to believe that the Bible was a revelation. His books’perverted 
^ ^ single in his views. 


The Polish heresy had an 


origin 


not very dissimilar 


When 


Lutheranism found its way into Poland, and a Lutheran Church had been 
opened, a small society of eminent literary men, personal friends, secretly 
held meetings (1546) at Cracow, to discuss the subjects then engrossing 
the attention ol Europe. Lismamni, an Italian, and Provincial of the 
Franciscans, (who^ must not be confounded with Lissomani, Bishop of 
\ erona, the Pope s Nuncio to Poland in 1556,) was the secret spring of 

^is society, and provided books for it from abroad, through aid of the 

Uueen, *an immoral woman, whose confessor he was. Some of the 
members espied the doctrines of the Trinity; the Italian priest Stancari 
professor of Hebrew at Cracow-, taught a kindred error on the med iation • 
and while some rejecting these errors, resolved to adhere to Scriptures’ 
rest, alarmed at the rapid approach to Deism, fell back upon Eomanism’. 
Meanwhile the wr;,tings of Seiwetus found their way to Poland, and 

Laehus Soemus vts.ted it m 1651 Laelms (1623-1660) and his nephew 
Faustus (163»-lo04), the founders of Socinianism, were the son and 
grandson of Marianus Soemus, an eminent Jurist of Sienna, Padua and 
Bologna, and descended from another more eminent of the same name. 
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They seem to have devoted their lives to the promulgation of Arian and 
Socinian opinions over Europe, and their doctrines found in Polana a field 
ready prepared by the Italians, Lismanini and Stancari, and the native 
Pole Gonesius. The last denied that baptism should be administered to 

infants, and hence his party received the name of Anabaptists. 

The proprietor of Pinczov, near Cracow, with the aid of Stancari, had 
seized a Romish convent, cast out its images, and turned the church into 
a Protestant one, according to the Genevan rites and doctrines. This 
was the first Polish church converted into a Protestant place of worship ; 
and here the Anti-Trinitarian tenets passed to their most serious extent ; 
in fact, almost overthrowing revelation, and assigning to Christianity a 
mere human origin. In 1560 and 1561 it threatened to absorb the 
whole Helvetic body in Poland, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
Laski and other scriptural men. The great champion of the false 
doctrine was George Blandrata, an Italian from Piedmont, once resident 
in Switzerland, who, being for his errors obliged to leave Geneva, went to 
Poland in 1555, and in 1563 to Transylvania, where he converted the 
prince and nobles of Transylvania to Socinianism. Returning eventually 
to Poland he recanted, and joined the Helvetic church, but could not 
undo the mischief he had done. The dangerous spread of the Pinczovian 
doctrines, as they were called, was accelerated by the death of Laski; in 
vain the various orthodox bodies condemned them by repeated Synods ; 
the Socinians held counter Synods of large numbers of ministers, nobles 
and commoners; and by 1565 they had attained a complete and extensive 
ecclesiastical organization over Poland and Lithuania. A solemn 
conference between them and the Swiss body in 1566 produced, as might 
be supposed, no effect. Nor were they only the ordinary clergy who 
became infected. Dudycz, or Dudithius, Bishop of Tina (or Guinque 
Ecclesiae), in Hungary, was sent in 1562 as imperial ambassador to 
Trent, but, arguing in favour of communion in two kinds, was recalled by 
the Pope’s demand; and his letter to the Emperor, declaring the hopeless 
and packed nature of that Synod, will be found in the appendix to 
Polnno’s history. He was the personal friend of Cardinal Pole, and was 
in England with him. Being in Poland in 1565 he renounced Ronaauism, 
married and purchased an estate there, leaned strongly towards Socinianism, 
and freely allowed the Socinians to establish an important congregation 
on his estates. He was a literary man, and died 1579. In 1559 a 
nobleman of Podolia, not one of themselves, but of the Genevan 
communion, built the Socinians, Arians, &c., a town at Racow, near 
Sandomir, which eventually became a seat of commerce and of general 
literature, as its printing facilities were good. Its college sometimes 
numbered 1,000 students, of all nations, creeds and classes, including the 
noblest families, and all who went there “ left it enemies of the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” What an explanation of the Infidelity of Germany in 
that century,* and even down to our own times! It was called the 
Sarmatian Athens, and was the Rome of Socinianism. The tenets of the 
sect were embodied in the Racovian Catechisin, and apparently revised by 
Faustus Socinus, who settled in Poland in 1579, and died there. 
The Socinians often attempted in vain to obtain a union with the 
orthodox sects, and were often cruelly and barbarously persecuted by 
all parties ; and in 1638, on a mischievous and profane freak of 
some of their students against a wooden cross, the whole Roman 
Catholic community of Poland, instead of punishing the delinquents. 
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decreed the abolition of the churcli, scliool and press of Racow ; and 
eventually the National Diet banished from Poland all Socinians from and 
after the 10th July, 1660. They offered to join the Romish church as a 
body, and proposed terras of union, but in vain. They retired to 
Transylvania, Hungary, Silesia, the Palatinate of the Rhine, Holland, 
England^ and Prussia, in vriiich last place they became extinct in 1838. 
The Socinians and Arians usually call themselves Unitarians, as holding 
the principle of the unity of God. The name is incorrect, because it is 
not a distinctive name. The Greek Church, the Churches of England and 
Rome, and Protestants generally all over Christendom, hold as strongly 

unity of God. The Mahomedans do the same. Anti- 
Trinitarian is a distinctive name; and the Christian world decline to 
concede the name Unitarian distinctively to them, because it is often so 
given as to imply that all others deny the unity of God, Avhich is not true 
1 he sect sprang out of Italy; its founders Avere all Italian ; so nearly 
are superstition and rationalism allied. Among its folloAvcrs Blandrata 
^ems to have inclined to Pantheism, and was charged with Polytheism. 
Pauli, his successor, (also an Italian,) declared that death does not divide 
the soul from the body; that the body does not die; and that the soul 
1ms no separate existence; that Christ had abolished all temporal powers; 
that no Christain ought to bear arms, nor accept civil offices; and he 
almost advocated a community of goods. Some of the sect repudiated 
baptism, others only rejected infant baptism. But the common point of 
all the sect seemed to be placing human reason as the sole interpreter of 
Scripture, and refusing to believe anything merely because it was the 
revealed will of God. They rapidly reached the like essential opinions 
which German Rationalists have now reached by more gradual steps. 
Pantheism, and the degradation of Christianity to “ a Mytlie,” are the 

tenets noAv held in Germany; and they seem to have* been held by 
the Polish Socinians within 20 years after the rise of their sect. 
Superstition and Infidelity are ever near, and the one presents an easy avenue 
whereby the other is reached. The present connexion of Romanism and 
Infidelity cannot be overlooked_:Mr^ewmau, the leading Romanist 

S doctrine of Development, and affirms that 

^e Church of Rome is the guide and judge of that Development. The 
Catechism of the London Roman Catholic Institute affirms that “the 
revealed W''ord of God consists of two parts, the Avritten Avord, and the 
unwritten word, called Divine Tradition ; Avhich two parts are of equal 
authority, because they have been equally revealed by God ; and the 
unwritten word was before the Avritten Avord, with respect both to the 
Uld and Neiv Testaments.” Whatever, therefore, cannot be proved to 
have been revealed by God, and, if unwritten, to have been revealed before 
the last book of the Ncav Testament was written, cannot be tlie Word of 
God. But “ Development” (as yet only a private dogma of individual 
Romanists) overthroAvs the whole of this. This virtual abandonment by 
their church of Tradition as the explainer of revelation, and this avowed 
adoption of human intellect instead (under an ecclesiastical form) as the 

P T vx ’ rr imperceptibly an exchange of superstition 

lor Infidelity Hencelorward Rome must be looked upon as virtually the 

apostle oilnMehty.— Wriffht's Jpology for Servetus. Racovian Catechism, 

LoMon, 1818.^ KrasinsJci’s Poland, 1., 140, 207, 344; //,, 381. MorerL 
Robinson s Christian Researches, 327. WaUrland Athanas, Cr., I, 1680. 
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(Note YIIL) 

THE UNION OF SANDOMIR IN POLAND. 

The uniou concluded at Sandomir (a town at the confluence of 
the San and the Vistula, about 100 miles S.E. of Warsaw), on 14th 
April, 1570, was brought about by the nobles persuading the Helvetic, 
the Lutheran and the Bohemian Communions each to waive certain 
differences in the presence of a foe like Eomanism. It was made at a 
Synod of tlie Ministers and Laity of the three denominations, the Anti- 
Trinitarian party being refused as members of it. The Helvetic and 
Bohemian had become nearly one since 1555. By this Polemical treaty 
of peace—1, They all mutually acknowledged each other to be sound in 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and agreed to defend this covenant against 
Romanists, Sectaries and enemies of the Gospel. 2. They amalgamated 
the two views held on the Lord's Supper, and embodied and adopted 
the Saxon confession on the subject sent in 1551 to the Council of Trent. 
3. They promised that none should receive the Coramiiuion without 
previous examination and absolution. 4. They undertook to bury all 
contentions, to promote the reading of the Word of God, and to assist 

each other. 5. They engaged that they would not seek their own interest, 
but the glory of Christ. 

This Consensus wa^ strengthened and earned out by another at Posen 
soon after; in which it was agi*eed —That each communion should adhere 
to their own rites and customs : That no patron should call in a minister 
of another congregation into a place without the consent of the one 
already there: That there was to be no proselyting from each other: 
That disputes between ministers or congregations were to be avoided : 
That each communion should have yearly Synods of their own ; That all 
sins prohibited by Scripture were to be reproved by the ministers; That 
an ecclesiastical discipline was to be kept up : That congi’egations might 
exhort each other to repentance: That ministers of one communion w^ere 
not to admit to the Lord’s Supper members of another, except under 
certain specified circumstances: That deposed or censimed ministers were 
not to be recognized by the other communions : That patrons were not to 
require a change of rites, &c.: That Popish ceremonies were to be 
gradually abolished : That if disputes arose which could not be otherwise 
arranged, they were to be settled by a general Synod of all the Polish 
Churches. 

What really beneficial or permanent results could follow from such a 
union; which, indeed, had no platform of doctrine on which all agreed to 
act; no bond of uniform discipline by which all agreed to regulate 
themselves ; no central unity wherewith to resist the common foe; no 
external links of government or of practice to eonnect them with the 
Primitive Church ? How could a Reformation so unorganized, so uneccle- 
siastical, stand before the assaults of a Church like Rome, and a corps like 
the Jesuits ? The inevitable disunion and the unhallowed bitterness of 
the several bodies, artfully and sedulously fomented by the Jesuits, were 


such as to make it exceedingly difficult to preserve, even externally, the 
Consensus of Sandomir, the only bond of Polish Protestantism. 

The subsequent attempt of the amiable and conciliating King Vladislav 
in 1645, to unite all the Protestants into one, and then unite them and 
the Romanists, was another equally hopeless attempt at union. Vast 
preparations were made for this Colloquium Charitativum (as it was called) 
at Thorn. The Romanists took their seats on the right of the Hall, the 
Helvetians and Bohemians filled the opposite side; the Lutherans, coming 
later, angrily took a place behind. The Chancellor of Poland presided, 
and delivered the conciliatory message of the King. But the Lutheran 
and Calvinist speakers quarrelled respecting priority of address; the 
Jesuits and the Friars replied; no party would give way, and all were 
occupied in protests and counter protests; and, after 36 meetings, the 
Assembly came to an end. The Jesuits were there, and had resolved that 
nothing should be done. The Protestants had made many successive 
efforts to unite among themselves (the strongest at Piotrkow 1578, at 
Vladislav 1683, and at Thorn 1595); but they were generally defeated 
by the obstinate disunion of some of themselves, the unconstitutional, 
arbitrary acts of the government, and the irritating, artful working of the 
Jesuits. No solid union could ever be formed between bodies whose 
church government was different, and upon principles arbitrarily and 
theoretically chosen; and whose doctrinal views on so vital a point as the 
Sacraments were so opposed: for the one view was semi-Romanist, and 
went as far beyond the statements of Scripture as the other fell below 
them; and neither would consent to meet on an intermediate and simply 
Scriptural basis; which, as in the Church of England, avoiding direct 
dogma, nor embodying any strictly-limited opinion where Scripture gives 
a widely-defined opinion, might have comprised the minor variations of 
every honest mind that adopts Scripture as the ultimate and only 
infaUible standard of truth .—Krminski /., 367, II., 245. Mosheim. 
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(Note IX.) 

JOHN ALASCO, OR LASKI. 

John Laski, or Alasco, of the best blood in Poland, and nearly related 
to the King, was bora 1499 and died 1560. He was nephew of the 
learned Archbishop of Gnesen; that Papal Legate, who, though a Koman 
Catholic Primate, was excommunicated by Clement VII. for his resistance 
to Papal encroachments, and yet retained his primacy until his death, 

in 1531. 

John Laski, having, as a young ecclesiastic, visited Louvaine, and 
travelled in the Netherlands and Switzerland, and made the acquaintance 
of Hardenburgh, Erasmus, Zwingle and QScolampadius, returned home in 
1526. He accepted the Deanery of Gnesen and Lowicz, earnestly hoping 
that the Romish Church in Poland might be reformed without any 
secessions from it; and, in 1639, was created Bishop of Vesprin, in 
Hungary; but in 1536, being nominated Bishop of Cujavia, in Poland, 
he declined the honour, as he could not conscientiously take the required 
oaths to Rome. The king (Sigismund IV.), probably afraid of public 
commotions should so leading a man secede, seems to have sent him away 
in 1537 under some diplomatic character, apparently to ascertain the real 
state of religious questions abroad. In 1540 he took the decisive step, 
and married at Mentz. Enno, Count of East Friesland, or Oldenburgh, 
and, after his death, his sister, engaged him to organize the Reformation 
there, which had begun in 1538 ; and in 1543 Laski became super¬ 
intendent of the church of Emden, and the whole of that principality. He 
was consulted on a reformation by the Archbishop of Cologne, and the 
Duke of Hessen ; and Albert of Prussia wished him to organize the 
reformation in his States ; but Laski demanded a previous pledge that 
the church should be completely independent of the temporal power, and 
this the Prussian Duke refused. During this time he lived in close 
intercourse with Melancthon, Bucer, BuUinger and others, to whom his 
Confession of Faith was communicated. He struggled hard against the 
fierce sectaries of Lower Germany. In 1546 he resigned his charge at 
Emden, as Lutheranism was overpowering the Helvetic Confession in 
Friesland; and Cranmer, Peter Martyr and Turner invited him to England 
to aid the English Reformation. He visited England temporarily in 
1548, returning to Emden in 1549 ; but being hastened out of Friesland 
by the effects of the Interim ordinance of 1548, and unjustly accused of 
political intrigues, he returned to England. He was nominated (24 July, 
1550), by Edward VI., Pastor of the foreign Protestants in London ; the 
King granting to them the Church and revenues of the Convent of Austin 
Friars, with a charter of incorporation. That Church has continued to 
modern times the property of the Dutch Calvinists in London. Laski 
was one of the Divines named on 6th Oct., 1551, for the reform of 
English Ecclesiastical Law, and seemed to have promoted, if he did not 
originate, many of those disputes, about external points, with which the 
Puritans afterwards disturbed the Church of England. On the accession 
of Queen Mary (1558), Laski and about 850 of his flock went to Denmark, 
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where the Lutherans opposed their settling; and the party were dispersed 
to Emden, Hamburgh, Lubeck, Dantzig, Strasburg and Frankfort, 
whither Laski himself went. Here he laboured strenuously to unite the 
Lutheran and Calvinist bodies into one ; but the result of a solemn public 
discussion in 1556 proved its impracticability. Each party blamed the 
other, and IVrelancthon bitterly described Laski as Ille Sarmatiem qui 
nihil moderate spirans dominuri ubioie voluif') “That Pole who, breathing- 
nothing of moderation, has everywhere wished to rule.” Laski returned 
home in 1556, having lost his wife, and married again; an English lady, as 
it would seem. The Papal Nuncio (Lippomani) excited every one against 
him, and the prelates called him “ the butcher of the Church and of 
Polandbut the Pnjtestants hailed his return with joy, and Sigismund 
Augustus, who had become king in 1548, supported him. Laski exerted 
himself to unite all the Protestant bodies, as tlie King was willing to take 
some decisive steps if this were effected ; for he had secretly, in 1553, 
sent Lismanini, an Italian Romanist who possessed his confidence, but 
was a concealed Socinian, to ascertain the state of Protestantism abroad. 
Lismanini, while abroad, forsook Romanism and married, and thus became 
powerless to promote the Reformation; forfeiting the King’s favour, and 
returning, in 1565, only as a fugitive, whose Socinianism, afterwards 
discovered, caused his expulsion from the Protestants. Laski laboured 
alone, and his powerful connections, talents and learning, with his high 
moral character, greatly promoted the Reformation. He assumed 
Scripture as the only arbiter of doctrine and of discipline ; but, though 
leaning to Geneva, he wished to establish the Reformation entirely 
modelled upon the plan of the Anglican Church, of which he was a great 
admirer. His influence was great with the King, who, by his advice, and 
with the earnest support of many eminent persons in the kingdom, wished 
to effect the Reformation of the Polish Church through its own instru¬ 
mentality, and by replacing the Romanists with a national ecclesiastical 
establishment similar to that of England. After Laski’s death the King 
proceeded on this plan, appointing as Archbishop of Gnesen, and as Bishops 
of Cracow and Vladislav, men who had a bias to Protestantism. A large 
party, indeed, wished the entire abolition of the hierarchy ; but, notwith¬ 
standing his loss in the death of Laski, in 1560, the King, had he lived 
a few years longer than he did (1572), would have carried his wise, 
though often vacillating, plans into effect; and a safe bulwark would have 
been erected against the assaults of Rome. Laski was much esteemed by 
Queen Elizabeth (Strypds Cranmer^ 238), though he was not in England 
after her accession. His views appear to have been considerably modified 
at Ms last return to Poland; for a law directing kneeling at the Sacrament, 
which he had deemed Cranmer and Ridley wrong in requiring, was passed 
in Poland. Laski’s descendants became zealous Romanists. We cannot 
be sufficiently thankful to God, who gave to our Reformers that wisdom 
which prevented their falling into the mistakes of those whose zeal against 
Romish error forgets that the rules and discipline and order of primitive 
Christianity were not Romish. The King was unfortunate in two of his 
three marriages; and having, by his unworthy mother’s advice, married 
an unsuitable person, too nearly related to himself, the question of 
divorce was raised, as in England; the semi-Protestant Primate espousing 
the side of the King, and the Papal Legate Comraendoni taking the 
Pope’s side. Commendoni, an indefatigable advocate of Romanism, and 
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known to us as a secret agent of Kome in England in Queen Mary’s time, 
triumphed over Sigismund, who had about him nothing of the Tudor 
energy. The character of Commendoni may be seen in a horrible 
transaction to which he was party in Poland, respecting a poor girl 
(Lazecka), falsely accused of having stolen the consecrated wafer and sold 
it to a Jew, when the usual miracles were profanely recorded to have 
happened ; blood was said to have flowed from the wafer when wounded, 
the blood being preserved and shewn to the public, to disprove the 
necessity of communion in two kinds. The poor girl, by the Legate’s 
influence, was condemned to be burnt ; and when the King, perceiving 
the iniquity and absurdity of the whole aifair, ordered her to be released, 
it was found that the Ecclesiastics had among them forged the royal 
exequatur^ or warrant, and that she had already been burnt. Commendoni 
laboured hard, and but too successfully, to divide the Protestants, especially 

after the death of Sigismund Augustus.— KrasineH, /., 238, 306, 414 ; 
II., 540. Middletoti^s Lives of the Reformers, vol. 2. Burnet on the 
Reformation. Moreri. Strype, Usher's Papers on Foxes and Firebrands, 


II., 10-14. 
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(Note X.) 

CARDINAL HOSIUS. 


The name of Hosius, one of the presiding Legates of the Council of 
Trent, recals the name of Hosius, or Osius, Bishop of Corduba, the 
venerable President of the Councils of Nice and Sardica, in the fourth 
century', a widely different man, in a widely different period of the 
Church. Hosius, or Hosen, was born at Cracow 1504, created Bishop of 
Cidm, then of Warmia, the chief See of Polish Pinissia; made Cardinal, 
in 1561, by Pope Pius IV., and, after passing most of his life in Poland,! 
became, by grant from Gregory XIII., Grand Penitentiary of the Church 
of Home, and died near Rome in ] 5 7 9. He is known as a powerful 
and widely-read polemical writer, was called “ the Pillar of the Church,” 


a 


the God of the Poles,” &c.; and. 


among 


the Polish Protestants, 


Romanism received the name of The Hosian Faith. His personal moral 
character and devotion, which even his enemies could not but esteem, 
w'ere as great a stay to the Romish cause as were the acuteness, energy 
and tact with which he took advantage of the mutual Protestant disputes. 
But his reliffion entii-elv warped the estimable parts of -his character. He 


urg^ that no faith should 


ept with heretics : and his letter to 


Cardinal Guise, expressing his joy at the murder of Coligny and the 
massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s day, is as 


of the Huguenots on 


melancholy a picture of what Romanism can do to a fine mind in one way, 
as is Lord Feilding’s correspondence of its effects in another. He 


fheocriptures, if it "were not for the authority of the 


declared that 


ii 


Chm'ch of Rome, would have no more weight than the Fables of iEsop.” 
In his practice he was an ascetic; in his self-mortifications cruelly severe 
to himself. 

The Jesuits had, in 1558, sent an agent to investigate the Reformation 
in Poland, who ascribed the spread of heresy to the King’s xmwiUingncss 


to use sanguinary measures 


Accordingly Hosius, on his return from 


Trent in 1564, obtained from Lainez several Jesuits, placed them at 
Braunsberg, or Bromberg, his cathedral seat (a small town of about five 
hundred houses, on the Vistula, between Culm and Thorn), and richly 
endowed their establishment. While viewed with suspicion by the 


Protestants, and prevented from settling in the leading towns, they were 


fostered by the Bishops, and quietly, though rapidly, spread their estab¬ 
lishments over Poland. The Church of the Palatinate of Sclavonic 
Prussia was, in some measure, independent of that in Poland; and, under 
Hosius, the decrees of its Synods took the lead in whatever might throw 
back the Reformation.— Krasinsid, vol. I., 399 ; II., 49, ^c. Moreri. 
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(Note XI.) 

THE OFFICE OF CABDINAL. 

given to the Assessors and Councillors of the 

mbassadors, Nuncios, Legates and Goyernors. As the British Privy 
Council IS composed of Peers, Prelates, Members of the House of Com- 

Sr« Wd^ Honourable, so 

Lavmpn comprises Bishops, Priests, Deacons, and even 

Liaymen, all of whom are styled Cardinals. 

BishoS of f *■ Cardinal 

iiisliops ol Borne, the beneficed Clergy there the only Cardinal Priests and 

Id^urDeilons Cardinal Deacons 

were only to be chosen from Cardinal Priests and Deacons. But 
Srt'*ardco, n^‘?‘ Maimbourg says,) first estabUshed a regal 

Bislmps of the metropolitan of Borne as Cardinal Bishopa, and choosing 

Priests, Abb^s, “ Beligious,” and Princes of Christendom • 

the Cardinal, or principal, to the Cardinals^of 

into their own hands, excluding the other Clergy of Borne; and they no 
were^r^ Priests and Deacons, but from Bishops who 

biit?pv ^ the name of some see, benefice, &c.%t Born? 

it P 1 ^ Cardmal Bishops) has merely a nominal connection with 

number of Cardinds to six Cardinal Bishops, fifty Cai-dinal Priests and 
Sr^Ied r however, 

pubhc business, and have no other ecclesiastical income, are allowed^by the 

Duke of Wellwirl ^ ^^ch\e 

PnilnlSi ’ ® ^ Cardinal no way proves him to be of 

»ee„ that the very title of Cardinality ite twy, 
that aesumrtion by which the Bishop of Koine dnims to be any other fhan 
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Bie Metropolitau Bishop of the Suffragan Sees which give title to his 

Cardinal Bishop, viz Ostia, Porto, Santa Kufina, Sabina, Palmstrina, 

Albano, Fra^ati and Velletn, to which the larger primitive metropolitan 

province of Borne was reduced, and afterwards successively stiU further 

restricted to seven, and then six, by merging Bufina and Velletri in Porto 

and Ostia. The ppuliar dress of aU Cardinals consists in their hat and 

tpu* red cap; the latter is sent to them by a messenger, the former only 
given by the Pope’s own hand. ^ 

^oHpwing Cardinals are of interest in the present discussions :— 
John Rsher Bishop of Bochester, was made Cardinal Priest of the 
hurch of St. Vital, at Borne, in 1535, and was beheaded the same year. 
VViUiam Men (or Alain), head of the EngUsh College of Douay, was 
made Carainal Priesl of the Church of St. Martin, 1587, and died at 
Borne, 1594. Francis Tolet, head of the English Jesuit College at 

Cardinal Priest of St. Mary-on-the-Tiber, 1594, and 
died 1596. Thomas Philip Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk, a 

Dominican Monk, was made Cardinal Priest of the Church of St. Cecilia 

iIIa Almoner of the Queen of England, and died at Borne, 

ibyi. borne fanailies (Campeggio, Cajetan, &c.) seem almost always to 

have had one of their number a Cardinal during the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Hence we read so often of Cardinal Cajetan: the 
name belongs to different men. Henry VIII, would not allow Cardinal 

Aaccepted the Cardinal’s hat—a foreign dignity. 
Men and Tolet never set foot in England after they were made Cardinals 
Cardinal Howard was Almoner to a Boman Catholic Queen of England. 
Dr. Wiseman has been made, it would seem. Cardinal Ste Pudentiana 
one of the seven Cardinal Priests (virtually the seven beneficed Parochial 
Clergy) connected with the Church of Ste Mary Maggiore at Borne 
When we concede to him in England the title of Cardinal, we acknowledge 
him as one of the beneficed Parochial Clergy of the city of Borne, sent 
over to England by the Pope to insult England with that title, and to 
govern the English Bomanists as an Italian Ecclesiastic. A British 
subject holding a foreign rank without his Sovereign’s permission, and as 

a parish Pnest of an Italian city, claiming from the English nation an 
honoraiy distinction on that account! 

Of old, the principal clergy of every diocese were Cardinals in that 

diocese, every Archdeacon, for instance, being ex-officio a Cardinal; and, 

by allowing Dr. Wiseman to use the Papal name of Cardinal, we are 

yieldiiig to the Bulls of 1048, 1576 and many more, which enjoin that 

no one shaU presume to use the name of Cardinal but those whom the 

Pope selects, and that none are to refuse the name of Cardinal to the 

Ecclesiastics whom the Pope selects. It is, therefore, unfitting for 

Englishmen to call Dr. Wiseman either his Imminence or Cardinal. _ 

Moreri, ^c. 
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(Note XII.) 


THE WORD CATHOLIC, ROMAN CATHOLIC 

AND PROTESTANT. 

who might himself 
of a subject, was, 
3 liberty j and, on 

the election of the new King, Sigismund III. (a mere tool of the Jesuits), 
endeavoured, with the Protestant party of the kingdom on his side, to 
have the declaration in the new election statute remain as of old, that the 
King should be a Catholic; but the Bishops insisted, and carried their 
point, that the word Roman should be added, and that the King must 
be declared to be a Roman Catholic. 

It is to be regi'etted that Protestants should now give way to the 
unscriptural assumption by which the Romanists claim for themselves the 
name of Catholics. They once refused it, in order to serve their ow’n 
ends; they now endeavour to seize it for their own objects; and why is 
it conceded to them, in and out of Parliament ? If they deem the name 
of Papist oflensive, far be it from us to give them needless annoyance by 
using it; although, since the very point at present in dispute is their 
taking for their exclusive head the Pope, whose assumed supremacy the 
Church Catholic has never acknowledged, it cannot be opprobrious to 
address them as that section of the Church which does so, and to call 
them Papists after their human head; as Arians, Bonatists, Hussites, 
Wesleyans, &c., are called. But we do not refuse them a name of their 
own choice, and which cannot be offensive. In France very many 
respectable Romanists prefer the name Roman Catholics to the simple 
term Catholics. Lord Beaumont, Lord Camoys, and other English 
Romanists, freely use the name Roman Catholics. It cannot be offensive, 
and it is the name which we willingly concede. 

They are not Catholics, for they have departed from “The Catholic 
Faith” : they can only be Roman Catholics, for they insist upon a body 
of fiiith which only the Roman branch of the Church Catholic holds. 
Neither has any single Church a right to call itself The CatJwlic CJmrch, 
for, be it what it may, corrupt or incorrupt, it can only be a branch of 
Christ’s Catholic Church on earth. 

Of the Catholic Church, one branch, at least, has erred by bringing in 
novelties of doctrine, discipline and practice—novelties unknown to the 
Holy Catholic Church as Christ’s Apostles left it, and which, therefore, 
are called Romanist from the Church which introduced them. Another 
branch of that Catholic Church, after vainly persuading the other to cast 
off these novelties, protests against them, and, therefore, receives, and 
glories in, the name of Protestant. We are not Protestants as regards 
the Catholic Church, for we have not protested against it, nor separated 
from it, and, in doctrine, orders, discipline and practice, are now, and have 
always been, a branch of it; but we are Protestant s _ as rega rds the 
Romanist novelties of the Roman branch of~tKrt Latholic Church. Toint 
oht anything distinctive of Romanism, and we ^n ourselvesHProtestaiits 


Zamoyski, the leading noble of Poland in 1589, and 


have filled the throne, had he not preferred the station 
thouffh a Roman Catholic, a firm advocate of relisriou 
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in respect of that, and tliat only. Protestantism is not oppo. 3 ed to 

anything Catholic, but merely to Romanism. Romanism is that gradual 

declension from the faith and practice of the Primitive and Catholic Church, 

which crept over the Romish and all other Churches that Rome absorbed 

or grasped within her influence. Protestantism merely signifies the 

continuous and continued effort of some of those oppressed Churches to 

throw off the effects of that declension, and revert to purely Catholic and 
Primitive principles. 

The Romanist delights to call us Protestants, not as opposed to Roman 
Catholics, but to Catholics, which is purely wrong. Rumour, newspapers, 
&c., say that, in some Romish schools, Protestant scholars wlio happen to 
be there are encouraged, in saying the Creed, either to omit the words 
“ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” or to substitute for them the 
words “I believe in the Holy Protestant Church,” or else are taught to 
understand there only the Romish Church. How far this may be true I know 
not; but parents who regard the principles of their children so lightly as 
to send them to a Romish School (without inevitable necessity), ought, at 
least, to prevent this, as well as all other insidious perversions, by 
explaining to their children what Catholic means. 

Another popular story, whether true or not, is still more illustrative :— 
The chairman at some large Protestant meeting began his remarks by 
saying, “ Abhorring, as I do, from the bottom of my heart, the Catholic 
faith, &c.on which a voice from the body of the meeting exclaimed, in 
the words of the Creed, “ Which faith, except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” Tho 
Romanists are nauch more aware than we are of the importance of a name. 

Strictly speaking, Protestant is not a religious name, and only belongs 

to the anti-Romanist nations of Germany. In 1526 the Diet or Council 

of the German nation passed decrees at Spires, which, until a lawful 

General Council should be assembled, authorized each Prince to manage 

ecclesiastical affairs in his own dominions as he thought right. This 

degTee passed unanimously, and greatly promoted the Reformation: but 

the Emperor and the Romish party called another Diet at Spires in 1529, 

and, by a majority of votes only, absolutely annulled the decree. The 

Saxon Princes considered this an infringement on the ancient sovereign 

rights of Germany, as well as on freedom of conscience; and presented a 

very powerful protest against the revocation of the former unanimous 

decree: all the nations which signed that protest received the name of 

Protestants. It is not in this sense that England is Protestant. The 

protest of the Church of England is her Thirty-nine Articles; a protest 

against the novelties which the Romish branch of the Church has brought 

in, and has falsely called, “The Catholic Faith.”— Mosheim^ 3, 56. 

Krasimki, //., 96. Tkeophilus Anglicanus, IV. Pearson on the Creed .• 
Article, Holy Catholic Church, 
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(Note XIII.) ^ 

JESUIT MEASURES FOR DESTROYING THE 

REFORMATION IN POLAND. 

of’ a note, impossible to 
detail the petty, but shrewd and unceasing steps by which the Protestants 

were gradually maligned, annoyed, dispirited and overpowered by the 

Romanists seemed to have national elections fixed at cities where there 

secretly, by night, sent a confidential agent to L'phen’Battoi^'^t nrS 
on him to turn Romanist, alarming his fears before the National Embassy 

forbade friendly intercourse between members of the two creeds • com¬ 
menced vexatious law suits about tithes in the banrltj nf p 

impelling the 7)iet to interfere to protect the legal owners cWmed the 

r^”£ isa ri-s'i&r-V *“? 

Especially and repeatedly they assailed Pvnfooio i |'^racow, 1 5 /4, &c.) 
processions (Cracow, 1575-1577 &c) Thehiali” grounds and 

back to EomaSsm deprived the Protetatof ofS 
UifiveSy, in TfiZoVubliS' a^Tes^ripiton' oTTu IlHt 

s" lradi‘4^ a man®as'’the^a4hOT. stel*s^fhat j“‘ {“’’t”ht L 

by the tedious Grammar of Alv«i. /o. « • Jesuits taught Latin 

i"Tt- ^rr " 

however, got hold of all educatto^/l^ X 
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of Cracow defeated their attempts to swamp or absorb it, yet, by 1632, 
all the junior education of the kingdom was virtually in their hands and 
the Stuc^ts who went to the University were already embued with Jesuit 
pnnciples. When the patriotic Zamoysky died, the Roman Catholic petty 
tribunals promulgated and acted upon orders of their Qwn, creatine* crimes 
which the ancient and legal code of Poland did not know of; and, 
although the Diet put a stop to these laws, yet the like anti-constitutional 
proceeclmgs always re-appeared soon after in some other form, and wearied 
the nation out. The free-born, high-spirited and intellectual Poles were no 
match for the dark, wily Jesuits, who pervaded every corner of their 
kingdom, and had the care of the Government in all its departments. 
The national party, indeed, prevented the rights of Protestants from being 
repealed in the Diet or Parliament; nay, the Romanists consented to have 
laws passed to confirm those rights ; but all avaUed not, for the executive 
was, openly or secretly, controuled by the Jesuits; the unseen pressure 
turned aU the protective laws into a mockery, by evadmg them, or by 
escaping punishment for their breach. (//., 284l.)^J^I^thg the frequent 
newspaper accounts in our own days of pettjr 3 lfnoykces, 4 llegal and 
audacious actions by Irish Romanists against their Protestant ^untrymen, 
too trifling to be brought before a magistrate, too cunningly done to 
admit of legal proof although no moral doubt of the offence exists, 
one could imagine that the Irish Priests were Polish Jesu% such a 
hkeness runs through the two classes of accounts.~-%e the tu^nts, with 
the authorities^ in the %nd volume of KrasinskVs Poland. w ' 
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(Note XIV.) 

THE DISTRACTIONS AND ABSORPTION OF 

THE GREEK CHURCH OF POLAND. 

. evangelizing of the Sclavonic races in Great Moravia 

(me uding Hungary), Bohemia and Poland, by Greek missionaries, has 
been described That work went on through Little Eussia, Great Kussia, 
Ked Eussia, Halich, &c. The Patriarch of Constantinople consecrated a 
Metropo itan at Kiow, or Kiev, about 900, whose charge extended 

Sclavonic Greek Bishops; and, as usual, the 
Church of Rome struggled to obtain supremacy, but failed. The 

Hungarians themselves, brought under the Pope, attempted, in 1214, by 

conquest, to bring Halich, Haliiz, or Gallicia, also under Rome ; but, 

altimugh the Prince of Halich consented at first to receive a crown in fief 

ot Rome yet he soon renounced the subjection. The Mongols having 

ravaged Kiev in 1240, the Metropolitan removed his See to Vladimir, on 

iniles N.E. of Moscow), and afterwards to Moscow 

Itself. 

Podolia and Volhynia appear to have early formed part of Poland, and 
faallicia was united to it in 1374. About 1235 a powerful Lithuanian 
chief, having united all the Lithuanians (whether of Sclavonic or of other 
origin) into one, professed Christianity for the sake of being crowned as 
King by the Archbishop of Riga, whose See was connected with the 
leutomc knights and with Rome ; he soon relapsed into idolatry, and 
seems to have exchanged the title of King for that of Grand Duke : and 
when his successor, in 1815, conquered south-west Russia, Lithuania 
was still wholly Pagan. But the conquerors embraced Christianity from 
their new vassals, and became members of the Greek Church ; their Duke 
being baptized in 1381, at which time the kingdom of Lithuania embraced 
the whole country from the Gulf of Livonia to the Black Sea 
including Novogorod and Pskov on the north of Moscow, and also the 
Crimea on the south of Europe. This Duke’s son was Yaguellon, who 
in 1385, married Gueen Hedvige, of Poland, and became a Christain for 
her sake. Thus the immense kingdom of Poland was at first united, and 
finally incorporated, with the vast Lithuanian temtories. The 
Metropolitans of Moscow strove to retain their hold over the Greek 
Bishops, now subjects of foreign powers j but these resisted, and in 1415 

S^i^^ral Synod, they separated themselves from Moscow, and elected 
a A^tropolitan for the original See of Kiev, subject only to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. These two independent Sclavonic Greek Churches 
though now both included in the Russian empire, are independent of each 
other ; the one is the Polish Greek Church, whose centre was Kiev, and 
^e other the Russian Greek Church, whose centre is at Moscow. The 
Polish Greek Church extended over Gallicia, Podolia, Volhynia, Kiev, 
bmolensk, Tchermgov, Grodno, Vitepsk, Mohilev, Minsk, Pskov, Wilna, 

n other episcopal Sees in this district, and connected with the 

Crreek Church, were Chelm, Przemys], Lemburgh, Polotsk, Vladimir (in 


Volhynia), Pinsk, Leopol, Lutsk, Turow, Kaminiec, Dubno, Bialystock 
&c., and even within the limits of Poland Proper there appear to have 
been several Sees under the Greek Church; and a vast body of the Polish 
labouring classes, and also of tlieir nobles, belonged to the Greek Church 
The Polish Greek Church sent delegates to the Council of Basil 1431 
but could not come to any agreement with the Church of Rome. ’ It had 
the Greek Book of Prayer printed at Cracow in 1488. It held an 
important Synod at Wilna, in 1509, for several valuable internal regula¬ 
tions. In 1581, the Prince Palatine of Kiev had the whole Bible in 
Sclavonian printed on his own estate near Kiev. 

From 1575 to 1581, the Ijuthcrans (especially of Tubingen in 
Wurteirberg) endeavoured to bring about a union with the Greek Church 
thiough the medium of the Patriarch himself at Constantinople’ but 
as neither party would give way in any point, the plan failed. ’ 

The efforts of King Sigisraund III. and his Jesuit eouneillor, Possevin 
to absorb the Greek Church of Poland into the Romish, were partially 
more successful (1590-1596). A Synod was held, in 1594, at Brest in 
Lithuania, at which the Metropolitan of Kiev and several Bishops ao-reed 
to submit to Rome, yielded the doctrinal points in dispute, and received 
permmton to continue the use of theii* ancient ritual: they sent a deleo-ate 
to Rome, subscribed the Concordat of Florence of 1438, and, returmng 
back, had their acts confirmed by another Synod at Brest, in 1596. But 
the rest of the Polisli Greek Clergy, and all the nobility of the Greek 
communion, rejected the plan, excommunicated the consenting Bishops 
and chose a new Metropolitan. The Romanizing party had the Kin<^ 
and Romanists on their side; and thus the .Tesuits succeeded in breaking 
up the ancient Polish Greek Church into two hostile communions, which 
took definite and permanent forms in 1623. The section ownino* the 
Papal supremacy gradually increased until Poland was dismembered ia 
1772, when only one diocese (MohUev) out of the whole Polish Greek 
Church remained under the Patriarch of Constantinople. Nor was this 
all; the Jesuits gradually wrested diocese after diocese, and absorbed it 
even out of the conforming Greek Church, into the absolute Romish 
Church : thus Przemysl and others, once wholly Greek, have lon*^ been 
purety Roman CathoKc Sees. In 1595 and 1599, the staunch part of 
the Greek Church strove to form a union with the Protestants; but 
jealousies, dissensions and disputes, fomented in every way by the Jesuits 
brought the project to nothing. The Greek clergy insisted on the 
Protestants submitting to the Patriarch ; and this they could not do. In 
1633, the Greek Metropolitan established an Ecclesiastical College at 
Kiev, which proved useful in point of learning, but seems to have been 
under Roman Catholic influence, and would, therefore, in reality, promote 
the objects of Rome. Under Catherine II. and Paul, the united Greek 
and Romish Church of Poland were required to renounce the supremacy of 
Rome : the more recently absorbed Greek Churches did so, the rest were 
persecuted. Alexander stopped^ the persecution. Nicolas, in 1839 
prevailed on all the Bishops to sign a renunciation of the supremacy of 
^me, and then ordered all the inferior clergy to do as their Bishops had 
done; and many of the clergy who opposed it were sent to Sibera. So 
that the Church of Poland is once more Greek. Nor can Rome complain 
If even the like tyranny, artifice and honible cruelties with which she made 
It Roman Catliolic were used against herself. Force, indeed, was used • 
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and of that she cannot complain, for it was her own example that was 
followed. But, whether justifiable or not, the treatment was infinitely 

milder and far other than her Jesuits had given to the miserable 
Protestants and Greek Christians. 

The whole proceedings of the Jesuits were anti-national, and towards a 
foreign authority, in Poland. At times they were in the interest of 
Austria, at times of Bussia, but never in the interests of pure and free 
nationality. Their intolerable tyranny, their insidious efforts to promote 
the power of Borne, enraged both the Greek and the Protestant com¬ 
munions, and drove both into rebellions, which only prostrated them 
more entirely at the mercy of a Government that had become the mere 
tools of Jesuitism. Bent on the object of aggrandizing, at any cost, 
then own order and their foreign Church, after extinguishing all 
Scripture light in Poland, after annihilating religious liberty and toleration, 
after deadening and repressing toleration and science, lest it should 
invigorate the feeliug of Wdom in a high-spirited race,—the Jesuit body 
seems to have had no small share in crushing all political liberty, and 
handing over the nation to its enemies. True, the balance of power 
was falsely adjusted within the nation. The nobles were independent 
princes, who ruled the King; the people were, in some respects, serfs, in 
other respects perfectly democratical. The King was almost compelled to 
be a cipher or a tyrant, and thus was tempted to use the Jesuit councillors. 
The office of the Church, in such a state of things, was to soften, to 
aid the patriotic of all classes, to help justice, to diffuse true principles 
from Scripture. But the Jesuits seem to have directed all efforts to 
blott^ out Poland from nationality, and to make it subject to a foreign 
Prela^ The mere Boman Catholic Poles were far too patriotic to have 
" knowingly consented to what the Jesuits did, yet they allowed themselves 
to be led to it. The steady object of repressing the Beformation was 
that to which everything else had to yield. There is reason to believe 
that they stirred up the Cossacks, by their intrigues, to the rebellion, in 
1633, which had well-nigh ruined Poland, though the immediate sufferers 
by it were the Protestants and Greek Christians. But their intrigues 
began long before that date. Thus, in answer to a work, published in 
1563, for reformation of the Polish Church from Image Worship, 
Transubstantiation, &c., &c., the Romish champion against the growing 
Beformation, declares it " more important to defeat this heretical fury 
than the Muscovite enemy’*; and Hosius, though a Pole, approved of the 
answer. (/., 207, 213.) In 1582, the Jesuit Possevin, persuaded by the 
Czar of Muscovy that he would acknowledge the Papal supremacy, 
arrested the victorious Stephen Battery’s career, and induced him to grant 
too favourable terms to defeated Bussia. (//., 64.) In the civil ferment 
between Augustus II. and his people, in 1716, when Peter the Great 
(whose eye had been, even in 1710, directed towards dividing Poland 
between himself, Prussia and Saxony) offered his mediation, the Bishop 
of Cujavia, gained by Bussian interest, agreed to a stipulation, reducing 
the Polish army to a mere trifle, in return for an article in the treaty, for¬ 
bidding any but Bomauists to meet in public or private for preaching or 
singing, and ordering all Protestant Churches (or even chapels in noblemen’s 
houses), built since 1632, to be destroyed. Thus the independence of 
Poland was sold by the Church of Borne, as the price for which the 
Beformation was to be utterly put down in the nation. (//., 422, 425.) 
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Many similar anti-national and ruinous proceedings of the Polish Jesuit 
party occur in the history of the last two centuries. In 1773, the Jesuits, 
suppressed all over the world, were permitted to find a shelter and 
home in Bussia and Prussia; and the date agrees with the first open 
preparations for making Poland a Bussian province; and in 1792, 1793 
and 1795, Poland was divided between Bussia, Prussia and Austria. In 
1817, however, the Emperor of Bussia, annoyed by their intrigues, and 
by their proselytizing the members of the Greek Church, expelled them 
from his dominions. They had done their work there.— Krasimhi^ /. 8r 
II. Hist, of JemitSy in reply to Dallas. De Thou, ^c. Penny Cyclo¬ 
pedia, foi' dates, localities. Sec. 
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(Note XV.) 


• r 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE REFORMATION IN 






POLAND. 


Sigismund Augustus, the last of the Yagucllons, died 7th July, 1572 ; 
and, leaving n(d issue, awoke the elective principle of the Polish consti¬ 
tution, which 'Sad always practically slumbered when the last sovereign 
left an immediate heir. It seems never again to have fallen into 
desuetude. After a regency had been fixed, the first step of the desponding 
Eoman Catholics was to propose a perfect equality of all sects ; which 
seemed their onlyhope of not being entirely swamped by the Eeformation. 
This law, (of 6th Jan., 1573,) threw open all benefices to any sects, but, 
by an important compromise, secured that the Bishops should always be 
llomanists. Yet no sooner was it passed than most of the Bishops, by 
the advice of Cominendoni, protested against it, as conceding too much. 
The public indignation at the massacre of St. Bartholomew (24th August, 
1572,) seemed to destroy the hopes of the French candidate, Henry of 
Valois, Duke of Anjou (a liberal-minded Romanist) ; yet he succeeded 
against the Grand Duke of Muscovy (Greek Church), the Arch-Duke 
of Austria (Romanist), the King of Sweden (on the verge of Protes¬ 
tantism), the Duke of Prussia (Lutheran), and Zafranietz (a Polish 
Protestant). 'The Protestants, after many dissensions, and efforts 
to bestow the crown on one of their own persuasion, finally sup¬ 
ported Henry of Valois; who was elected on a solemn pledge of 
complete equality and liberty of conscience to all, and that the crown 
should be forfeited if he failed. Hosius and others pressed on the 
new King that his oath was not binding as regarded heretics, and 
Henry tried to avoid the repetition of the oath at his coronation; but the 
leading Protestant noble (Firley) stopped the ceremony, took hold of the 
crown, and said, in a loud voice, “ If thou wilt not swear, thou shalt not 
reign !” This bold act brought the King and the Romanists to their senses, 
and the coronation oath was taken as the law required. But Henry soon 
fell under the power of the Romanists; and the suspicious death of Firley, 
and the private profligacy of the King, helped the cause of the Jesuits until 
the demise of Charles IX. placed the King on the French throne, (18th 
June, 1574,) and left to Poland the storm of a new election. The 
Reformation had already begun to decline. 

Ruinous disputes were again raised, and, on 12th Dec., 1575, the 
Emperor Maximilian was proclaimed King of Poland ; but the enraged 
national party succeeded in handing over the crown to the Duke of 
Transylvania, Stephen Battory (a Protestant, and perhaps a Soeinian, 
for Blandrata was his friend), on condition of his marrying the Princess 
Anna Yaguellon. The Jesuits foiled them ; and the Protestant Stephen, 
when he came to take the oaths, had already been converted to Romanism, 
by their persuasions that by no other means could he have the chance of 
maintaining himself on the throne, or of marrying the Romanist Anna. 
He, however, kept his oaths ; and, so far as the Jesuits would allow, the 
Protestants had external justice. He died 1588, having been a powerful 
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and energetic King, but entirely under Romish guidance, except that he 
would not allow of bloodshed for religion’s sake. The Reformation had 

seriously lost ground. 

Sigismund III., a Swedish prince, whose mother was a Yaguellon, was 
elected King, 19th August, 1587 ; a strenuous Romanist, and absolute 
tool of the Jesuits. He died in 1632, leaving his country politically 
humbled and disorganized; its liberties almost gone, freedom of the press 
abolished in 1618 CXrasinsM, 11., 204), and the Reformation ruined. 
Jesuitism had withered Poland, its liberty and its religion. Sigismund 
was nicknamed in Poland, “ The King of the Jesuits.” 

Vladislav IV., his son, was elected, in spite of the efforts, unwisely 
managed, of the Protestants and constitutional party, to choose Gustavus 
Adolphus. He refused to persecute Protestants, but the Romanists 
were too much for him ; they declared that the Protestants existed only 
on sufferance, and prohibited the circulation of the Bible, declaring, by a 
Synodal decree (1634), confirmed by a Brief from Pope Urban VIII., 
“ That the doctrine which allowed every Christian to search the Scriptures 
was introduced by Satan himself.” (11.^ 223.) Tlic Protestants were 
stiff too strong to be crushed, yet, after the failure of the Conference at 
Thorn in 1645, it was evidently only a question of time. 

There seems little doubt that, had the Protestants united in a 
determination, at the elections in 1573, 1575, 1587 and 1633, to give 
the crown only to a Protestant, and had never, through jealousy of 
individuals, voted for the Romish candidate, the course of the Reformation 
might have been different. (II., 541.) 

The death of Vladislav IV. opened the way for his brother, John 
Cassimer, a professed Jesuit, a Cardinal, and an immoral man. The 
Protestants and many Romanists supported against him Ragotski, the 
Protestant prince of Transylvania ; but the hour of Protestantism in 
Poland had passed. Ragotski died, and the Jesuit was elected, 22nd Nov., 
1648 ; having evaded the confirmation of the Law of Toleration of 1573, 
which, in the face of the Cossack hordes then inundating eastern Europe, 
the friends of liberty were too much occupied to insist on. The Protestant 
King of Sweden invaded Poland, and claimed the crown ; some of 
the Protestants, driven to desperation by oppression, seem to have sided 
with him, and, when he left, the cruelties exercised by the Swedes on the 
Romanists were revenged on all Protestants. Step by step the privileges 
and protection of the Protestants disappeared ; their churches, their 
incomes, were wrested from them, their villages burned, their schools 
oppressed and discountenanced, their ministers insulted and driven away, 
attempts made to exclude themselves from the national representation, 
and laws passed of the severest character against them. 

Take some instances from various periods of the history:— 

In 1593, when the Romish mob destroyed the great Protestant church 
at Cracow, in spite of apparent public redress, the congregation dared 
not rebuild it, but were obliged to escape observation by using a place of 
worship in a little village near. One of the Protestants at Cracow had 
his house attacked and plundered ; all the petitions and proceedings 
for redress were silently defeated by the King’s connivance. (II.y 99.) 

In 1620 the students of Cracow attacked the funeral of a Scotch 
Protestant lady, named Hunter, residing there ; the soldiers, sent for to 
quell the liot, dared not use force ; but the Scotch mourners snatched the 
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soldiers*^ gans, and were about to fire and defend themselves, when some 
persons interposed, and gave the students money to go away. There were 
many Scotch Protestant families in Poland, and possibly, had they shed 
blood, there might been a general massacre of them by the Romanists. 

(IL, 181.) 


In 1653 a conspiracy was got up against the Protestants of the 
Palatinate of Cracow, by the excited peasantry all round ; and, had not the 
Romish clergy, dreading to rouse the vengeance of the nation by its going 
too far, checked it, all the Protestants of the vicinity would have been 
massacred. Yet two Romish clergymen, at the head of a mob, attacked 
the Protestant church of Wielkanoc, and destroyed it and the houses 
round it. Another mob, also headed by a Romish clergyman, dragged 
from his house and murdered a Protestant landowner; the Protestant 
libraries oi Cracow were pillaged, especially that of one of the national 
historians ; the mob filled a well with some of the ancient and valuable 
books, and, making a bonfire with the old volumes of the Fathers of the 
Church, roasted meat at it. What adequate reparation could even a 
successful lawsuit obtain in such a case, from an unwilling and prejudiced 
court of law. (II., 288.) 

By 1656 the Protestants were crashed and pi-ostrate, and, by 1668, 

there scarcely existed any congregations except in Sclavonic Prussia: and, 

in 1669, the opening of a new reign was marked by a law making it 

death or banishment to abjure Romanism. For the closing scene of the 

Reformation in Poland, in 1716, see note XIV. John Cassimir, on his 

accession, had been absolved from his religious vows by the Pope, and had 

maraied.^ He abdicated the throne in 1668 (and died at Paris, 1672, as 

the Abbe de St. Germain); and was succeeded by Michael, a weak 

prince, elected against his will, who died in 1673, having helped the 

downward course of Poland and of scriptural religion. He was succeeded 

by John Sobieski, the last great King of that devoted nation.— Kra^mki, 
II .; Moreri^ 
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(Note XVL) 

HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 




Two Reformers, men of good intentions and able minds, both enthu¬ 
siasts and both semi-fanatics, arose in the bosom of the Romish Church, 
without separating from it: neither of them greatly interfered with its 
doctrines; the efforts of both were practical, conservative and energetic. 
The movement of the one was towards personal piety; towards bringing 
into right estimation the value of Chnst’s atonement; towards reforma¬ 
tion, but not alteration, of the Priesthood. The movement of the other 
was towards self-denial, purity of life, the spread of Christianity, and 
absolute obedience to the Romish See. The one was Girolamo 
Saygna rola, born at Ferrara, 1452, and burned at Florence, 1498; who, 
when the Bishop, in degrading him from the priesthood at his execution, 
pronomiced the words, “ I separate thee from the Church triumphant!” 
exclaimed, “ From the militant, but not the triumphant; that thou canst 
not do!” The other was Tggatius of Lovol a. born in Biscay, in 1491 ; 
who founded the order of the Jesuits; died, in 1556, no less decided in 
his hope of joining the Chm'ch triumphant hereafter, and was canonized, 
in 1622, by Pope Gregory XV. The Church of Rome seems to have 
hesitated a good deal about both before it could see its way how to act: 
but in the end it burned the one and canonized the other, and it was true 
to its own principles. Savonarola’s reform proceeded on the basis of 
dependence on Christ’s death, and of real holiness springing from that 
faith; and it would either have purified or have overthrown the Church 
of Rome. But Loyola’s reform was merely personal amendment of life, 
left the Saviour out of view, exalted the Roman Pontiff, and promoted the 


spread of the Romish Church, 


No more powerful instrument ever existed on earth than the Society of 


Jesuits; none in which the principles of Satan have been more deeply 


seated, and which yet bears so fair a face, doing so much present good to 

1 ... ^ ti 1 ii*/* *.. _ *1. 


those who are content to submit to its inseparable and multifarious evils. 


One cannot be sufficiently alive to its unsuspectedly-dangerous character ; 
for it is ubiquitous, unscrupulous, plausible, attractive and insidious. 


And it is necessary to distinguish between the ordinary Roman Catholics 


and the Jesuits. The former are indeed en’ing, and are under the 


influence of a corrupt and evil Chm’ch and its principles. But the latter 


essence, its evils and wickedpess; all brought into a focus which, under 


pretence of enlightening, only burns and destroys what it touches. 

Jesuitism fwhether such was Loyola’s original design or not) was 


.^oup Sed for t he purpose of o verthr ov^g the Information. Read the 




description given by one of its own early historians. 


In the same year, 1521, Luther, with consummate wickedness, openly 


declared war against the Church, and Ignatius, wounded in the fortress 
of Pampeluna, strengthened and renovated by the accident, raised the 


standard of the Church. 



are, as a body, the concentration of Romanism: its spirit, its life, its /i 
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“ Luther attacks the chair of St. Peter with abuse and blasphemy: 
Ignatius is miraculously cured by St. Peter, in order to become his 
defender- Luther, like a madman, declaims against the Apostolic See : 
Ignatius everywhere undertakes its defence. Luther withdraws from it 
as many as he can: Ignatius reconciles and restores to it as many as he 
can. To Luther, that disgrace of Germany, that &c., God, by his eternal 
decree, has opposed Ignatius. 

“ A great number of Catholic associations, &c., to which the general 
movement of the human mind gave rise at that period, appeared and 
eclipsed one another without glory, &c. The society of Jesus, however, 
rose above the horizon like an awful comet which scatters terror among 
the nations. \Vhile*it was yet scarcely established, it rendered important 
service to the Holy See, during the sitting of the Council of Trent, and 
powerfully influenced the decrees of that assembly.” {Bauianus, Synop. 
Hist. 8oc, Jes., 1640, quoted in MilW translation of Villers^ on the Spirit 
of the Reformation. See Hist. Jemits, II., 371.) 

The “Society of Jesus,” commonly called the Jesuits, was sanctioned 
and confirmed, in 1540, by Pope Pius III., by the Hull Regimini 
Militantes Rcclesia. Their vow was to spread the Church of Rome, and 
its power, everywhere. At the founder’s death it had 100 schools, and 
its establishments were spread over Europe, its missionaries over all 
quarters of the globe. The Bull of 1640 was for 60 members—a 
restriction which was removed in 1543. Lainez, the successor of Loyola 
in the generalship, was one of the Papal Legates or Presidents at the 
Council of Trent, In every war waged in Europe, in every political or 
ecclesiastical event, they have had a public or a secret hand; and their 
aim has apparently been to become the real rulers of the world—ruling 
in the name of the Papal See. Secrecy was a fundamental principle 
of the Society ; and the Papal Bull of 1549 authorized the General 
of the Jesuits to punish as he pleased whoever should reveal the 
constitutions of the Institute. For their intrigues in England, they were 
driven out by Elizabeth and James I. For their intrigues in France, 
they were banished in 1594, but restored again in 1604, and expelled 
once more in 1764. They w'ere driven from Portugal and the Brazils 
in 1759 ; from Spain and South America in 1767 ; from Sicily, &c., in 
1768. In 1773, Pope Gangaiielli Clement XIV., by a Brief, suppressed 
the order; because of the disputes which arose between them and the 
ecclesiastical authorities ; because the Roman Catholic Sovereigns had 
been compelled, for the peace of their dominions, to expel them; and 
because they could no longer bring forth the fruits of piety and edification 
for which the society wus intended. His Brief annulled their statutes, 
especially forbade any who were Jesuits to have any hand in the manage¬ 
ment of schools, released all their members from their vows, and declared 
the society to be extinct. In 175 9, the whole society had numbered 
22,589 members (about half of them Priests), 24 professed houses, 669 
colleges, 176 seminaries or boarding houses, 61 noviciate houses, 335 
residences and 273 missions. Their General, in 1775, on his death-bed 
signed a protest against the suppression. In Russia and Prussia they 
w'^ere allowed an asylum, and the Sovereigns there entrusted them with 
the education of the Roman Catholics of those kingdoms. In 1801, 
Pope Pius VII. sanctioned the Jesuits of Russia. In 1804, he sanctioned 
their having colleges and schools in the kingdom of the tw'o Sicilies, 
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and, in 1804, he passed a Brief restoring the order, sanctioning their old 
constitutions, and directing them to be employed in the education of 
children in any State where the Sovereign had recalled or consented to 


receive them. 


The Pope’s words shew how useful to Romanism they had 
1 wniilfl fall without them. “ We should deem ourselves 


been, how soon it would fall without them. “ We should deem^ourselves 
guilty of a great crime towards God, if placed in the bark of St. Peter, 
tossed and assailed by continual storms, we refused ^ to employ the 
vigorous and exp erien ced ro^vers who volunteer their services, in order to 
break the ^vaves of sea whieh threaten every moment shipwreck and 
death.” Pope Pius VII. was, humanly speaking, indebted to England 
for the restoration of his crown, and his gratitude to us was shown in the 
restoration of an oi’der whose unfaltering aim ever is the subversion ol 
Protestantism—that is, of the religion of England. Into France they had 


secretly crept, but were expelled again in 1830. 


F 


rom Russia they were 


expelled in 1817. Though professedly under absolute subjection to the 
Romish See, several Popes found that their object was to rule the Papacy— 
as Clement XI., Innocents XI., Xlll. and Benedict XIII. They have been 
exceedingly active as missionaries, and in South America they appear to 
have acted mildly and beneficially as regards civilization, secular educa¬ 
tion, and the external welfare of the Indians. But they sacrificed almost 
everything of Chi'istianity, in order to obtain even the external conversion 
of the heathen ; so that in habits, manners and worship, the difference 
between the heathens and these new Christians was merely nominal. Pope 
GanganeUi, in his Brief, declares, as among the causes for which he 
suppressed them, ** fyvpnt disTintea and onnositions with the 


The great disputes and oppositions 


company, to the great loss of souls and great scandal of the people; 
as likewise eonceming the meaning and practice of certain idolatrous 
ceremonies, adopted in certain places, in contempt of those justly 


approved by the CathoKc Church ; as also concerning the use and 
explanation of certain maxims, which the Holy See has, with reason, 
proscribed as scandalous and manifestly contrary to good morals,” &c. 
Yet, in the restoring Brief of 1814, not a word is said to prevent their 
return to their idolatrous practices, nor those scandalous and immoral 
maxims, beyond reserving a power to purge the society of abuses, should 
they ever creep in. The Jesuits are left unrebuked.— lAfe and Times of 
Savonarola, London, 1843. Moreri. Encyclopedia, as to dates. History 
of the Jesuits. (Jonstitutiones Societatis Jesu. Hospinian, 3. Ihnillianyie, Vd\, 
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( Note XVII.) 

INSTITUTE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF 

, THE JESUITS. 

The real nature and objects of the Jesuit Society, so powerful because 
so secret, despotic and concentrated, will be best understood from its 
Institute^ or Constitutions, confirmed by Pius IV., in 1558, and expressly 
restored to their full authority by the Brief of Pius VII., in 1814. The 
annihilation of individual mind, of individual conscience, and of any higher 
principle than obedience to the Greneral, is evident throughout the whole 
code, or “ Constitutions of the Society of Jesus”; and prepares us to 
expect, as its fruit, such a destruction of principle and internal morals 
as will give to the Society a Satanic character. 

The Jesuit must subject his own will, opinions and judgment to those 
of^ the Superior, and any Probationer who is unlikely to do this must be 
rejected. He must yield himself to perfect obedience, regarding the 
Superior (be he who he may) as “ Christ the Lord.” (II. 2, III. 1.) He 
must vow to regard the General as “holding the place of God.” (V. 3.) 

Those who are admitted into the body of the Society must exert them¬ 
selves in the virtue of obedience to the Pope and the Superior of the 
Society; being prompt to obey their voice as if it proceeded from Christ 
the Lord, doing whatever is enjoined with celerity, with spiritual joy 
and perseverance, persuading themselves that everything is just, sup¬ 
pressing every repugnant thought and judgment of their own in a 
certain obedience. (VI. 1.) 

No constitutions, declai’ations or order of living can involve an obliga¬ 
tion to commit sin, mortal or venial, unless the Superior command them 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, or in virtue of holy obedience; 
which shall be done in those cases or persons wherein it shall be judged 
that it will greatly conduce to the pai'ticular good of each, or to the 
general advantage, and, instead of the fear of offence, let the love and 
desire of all perfection succeed: that the greater glory and praise of 
Christ our Creator and Lord may follow. (VI. 1.) 

It shall belong to the General to decide in what employment each 
member shall be engaged ; to grant dispensations of the Constitu¬ 
tions of the Society in all eases where dispensation is necessary, keeping 
in^ view the object of these Constitutions. He shall scrutinize the con¬ 
sciences of those who are under his obedience, &c. (IX. 3.) He may 
deteimine as he sees good in everything, and obedience and reverence 
should always be paid him as one who holds the place of Christ. (IX. 3.) 
The Society was not instituted by human means. Within the Society let 
there neither be, nor be shewn, any tendency of feelings for either side of 

any faction which may perchance occur among Christian Princes or 
Eulers. (X. 1.) ^ 

I.here is also a cautious arrangement of the expressions, so as to enable 
the General to evade almost any order of the Pope, or other authority, 
and yet observe its letter, (Constiiutiones Societ. Jes, Svoi, Land., 1838._) 
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The motto expressing the character of the Bull of Pius VII. (1814), 
for the restoration of the Jesuits, is the same as that given to the present 
Bull for the pseudo-hierai-chy in England, “ Jdperpetuam rei memoriam.^’ 
The French Government, having suffered severely from the intrigues of 
the Jesuits in France, appointed a Commission to draw up a Beport of 
their real doctrines, extracted from theii- leading authors. It was ofacially 
compiled out of the writings of 147 Jesuit writers, from the rise of the 
Society to the time of the Eeport, and was published by the French 
Parliament, 5th March, 1762, in a large quarto volume. The Commission 
comprised five Princes of the Blood, four Peers of France, seven Presi¬ 
dents^ of the Court, 13 Counsellors of the Grand Chamber, and 14 other 
functionaries. The Jesuits attempted, in a Work entitled Mepouse aux 
Assertions, to east discredit on the extracts, but, in every instance where 
the volume could be found in the great English libraries, the quotations, 
on being examined, have been found perfectly accurate. An octavo volume 
of the quotations was published (by Eivington Sc Co.) in 1839, entitled, 
The Principles of the Jesuits,” and the following passages, selected from 
that volume, w^ suffice to show to what the principles of Jesuitism tend 
■ how utterly impossible it is for any trust whatever to be reposed in any 
Jesuit; because, whatever be his private character, he has, by his vow, 
I’enounced self, and has become a machine in the hands of that order 

whose leading object is, to promote Eoraanism everywhere, by all and any 
means whatever. 


xiic auinurny oi one gooa doctor is a sufficient reason on which to 
ground the probability of any opinion, so that every one may safely follow 
it. (G-. Be Rhodes de actid)us Humanis, 1, 2, sect. 3, l.J The use of it is 
safe, and the practice lawful. (H. Fahri, 1, hZ.J 

A confessor should conform himself against his own opinion to that of 
the penitent. (Henriquez, XIV., 3, Z.) 

may, with the intent to serve his friend, at one time judge 
according to one opinion, and at another time according to the contrary 

opinion, provided only that no scandal result from the decision. 
(Gregory of Valentia, 111., 5, 7, 4.^ 

By reason of extreme necessity and danger, an opinion, which would 
otherwise have little or no probability, is rendered very safe. (F. de 


ignorant 


5.J 


do well in obliging their penitents to make restitution because it is at 
all times more safe. (Tamburin, I., 3, 4, 16.^ 

A subject who thinks that the command of his superior exceeds the 


limits 


Z.) 


of his authority, ought not to 


obey him. (Schildere 


4, 


Although an opinion be false, any one may follow it in practice with 

a safe conscience, on account of the authority of the person teaching it. 
(Guimenius Tr. de Opin. Proh. l.J 

Subjects may refuse the payment of just taxes. (Guimen., Xc., 2, and 
Sanchez.) 

As a knowledge of the wickedness of it is necessary to constitute a sin, 

so a fuU, clear knowledge and reflection is necessary to constitute a 
heinous sin. (Be Rhodes, 2, 2, 1, 2.^ 

If the payment for a spiritual office be made in counterfeit money, the 
simony will not be complete, because counterfeit money is not a true 
payment. (Busembavm, 8fc., II., Z, 1,1, 2, 3, 46, 212.; 


heinous sin. 
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As often as you believe invincibly that a lie is commanded—lie. There 
is no absurdity in supposing that Christ may say. Come thou blessed, 
&c., because thou hast lied, believing invincibly that, in such a case, I 

commanded the lie. (Casnedi, 6, 3 and 5.J ^ 

An avowed belief in Jesus Christ, in the Trinity, in all the Articles of 

Paith, and in the Decalogue, is not necessary to Christians. We are com¬ 
manded to confess with the mouth, and not with the understanding only. 
It is not lawful to dissemble in the presence of a judge who examines you, 
but it is lawful to do so before a private individual. ('T/iesis in regio. 

Jes. Coll. Caen. 8 and ^.) 

You are not bound to swear according to the meaning of an enquirer; 
you may swear according to your own. (Sa Jurament, ^.) 

To speak with equivocation is not always a lie, neither is it intrinsically 
wrong; and, therefore, to confirm it with an oath is neither perjury, nor 
is it intrinsically a sin. To confirm an ambiguous expression with an 
oath is not peijury, because, by that oath, God is not called to witness a 

lie, since that is not a lie. (Suarez, III., de Jurament, 9, 1, 2.^ 

When a man who has promised is, from some reason, free from the 
obligation of fulfilling his promise, he may swear that he did not promise. 
A man who is urged to do what he is not compelled, may swear that he 
will, understanding if I am obliged. He would not sin mortally who, 
without deception, should feign to swear, so that the bystander and the 
notary might think that he did swear. (Sanchez in Decalog., II., 3, 6 

and l.J . 

Equivocation is when the swearer understands the words m a sense 

different from that in which another person receives them. It is not in 

itself sin to use equivocation in swearing. When we begin, for instance, 

to say I smear, we must insert, in a subdued tone, the mental restriction 

that to-day (and then continue aloud) / have not done so and so. Or, I 

swear (then insert) I say (then conclude in the same loud voice) that I 

have not done this or that thing ; for thus the whole speech is very true. 

(Mllucius, II., 35, 2, de Jurament, 321, 328.^ 

The rebellion of an ecclesiastic against a king is not a crime of high 

treason, because he is not subject to the king. (Sa jiphor. Clencus.J^ 

It is the province of the Sovereign Pontiff, to whom the care of religion 
has been entrusted, to decide whether the king draws his subjects to 
heresy or not. It is, therefore, for the Pontiff to determine whether the 

king must be deposed or not. (Bellarmine, I., v. 7, 891._) 

Why should not Garnett (the mover of the gunpowder plot), although 
he might have abhorred such a carnage in the State, conceive himself 
bound to endure it, if it were ultimately to prove extremely beneficial to 

the Church? (A. Eud. John Apolog., 13, 1,319.^ 

If all the memhers of the royal family are heretics, a new election to 

the throne devolves to the state; for all the king s successors could be 
justly deprived of the kingdom by the Pope, because the preservation of 
the faith, which is of greater importance, requires that it should be so. 
(Vasquez Bup., 169, 4, 5, 43.^ 

The king’s body is neither planted, nor fixed, nor rooted in the earth ; 
for they have not the royal dignity vested in themselves, but in another, 
namely, in the opinion and good pleasure of the multitude. Monarchies 
are nothing more than ridiculous exhibitions, having no value in them 
beyond a fictitious pomp. {Fernandus in Fisione Banielis, 2, 2, 3 

and 4.J 
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The clergy are exempt from lay power, not only by human, civil and 
canonical law, but also by the divine law. A secular prince cannot punish 
ecclesiastics; therefore, ecclesiastics are not subject to lay princes. 
(Becastello, II., 1, 4, 8, 126, 128.) 

The clergy do not belong to the king’s jurisdiction. (Gretser, VII., 2, 
3, 468.) 

It would be endless to quote the immoral, blasphemous and impious, 
the seditious, republican and treasonable, passages which abound in these 
Jesuit writings : but the above are sufficient to shew what class of citizens, 
what kind of subjects, Britain is fostering in the Jesuits : men to whom 
oaths and promises are alike nullities. It is easy for Jesuits to disclaim 
such opinions; but the fact of their being Jesuits proves their disclaimer 
to be valueless ; because individual conscience must, by their vow, yield to 
the will of the superior, who, by his own vow, must himself acknowledge 
no other rule than the advancement of his order and of Pomanism. 
Neither may such fearful errors be viewed as erroneous individual opinions, 
for they are the authoritative teachings of their gravest aud most approved 


Theologians. 


Pope Clement XIV., as an honest Roman Catholic, 


reprobated their opinions, and suppressed the order, partly on account of 
its holding such detestable doctrines: but Pope Pius VII., in restoring the 
order, made no reservation respecting those opinions; but once more expressly 
renewed and sanctioned its constitutions, from which such opinions 
naturally flow, and have always flowed. Pope Pius IX. has expressed 
no reprobation of those principles; and Dr. Wiseman refers to the efficacy 
of the Canon Ijaw as the ultimate object of this pseudo-hierarchy. The 
Jesuit constitutions, and the above vile principles, are but the full carrying 
out of the Canon Law, where it is unchecked by those safeguards which 
the British Common and Statute Law have introduced into the Church of 
England; but which the Church of Rome does not consider binding upon 
Romanists. 
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(Note XYIII.) 

SECRET ARTS OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 


When Elizabeth, known by the nation to be friendly to the Keformation, 
became Queen, in 1558, the Romanist Clergy, as well as those inclined 
to the Reformation, kept their benefices, as the best means of promoting 
the Papal cause. Their scheme, however, defeated their evil ends, by 
enabling Elizabeth to pursue her measures with cautious quietness, and to 
prevent any rapid changes which might injure the cause of religion. 
iStrype'^s Atmah, 7 3,104.) Of the deprived Bishops, those who were not 
likely to be troublesome to the State were not treated as Mary had done 
those in her reign; for they were allovtfed to go abroad, or live in peace at 
home. After attempts had been made by the Pope, the Emperor and others, 
to bring Elizabeth back to Romanism, Pius V., by his Bull (Regnans in^ 
■excelsis), 1570, deposed Elizabeth, declared her to be a heretic cut off 
from the Body of Christ, absolved all her subjects from their allegiance, 
and declared those of her nobles, subjects and people who should obey her 
“ monitions, mandates and laws” to be accursed. A Romanist who fixed the 


Bull on the Bishop of London’s palace gates, and was executed as a traitor, 
was reckoned a martyr by his party, and Pope Pius was afterwards canonized 
as a saint. This Bull rendered severe measures against the Romanists 
requisite for the safety of the Queen and Government. The merciless 
cruelties of Mary’s reign, 1553-1688, fresh in England’s memory—the 
sickening, horrible atrocities committed against the Protestants, about 
1547, by Henry II. of France—the cruelties of the House of Savoy 
against the Waldenses—and the massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572), 
two years after the Bull against Elizabeth—besides the constant butcheries 
going on in the Inquisition, wherever established—shewed England 
what Romanism was, and what it would again do, should it obtain 
power. The wonder is, not that some were executed (not, however, by 


fire) for breaking known and enacted laws by overt acts, but that 
Elizabeth’s Government resisted the temptation to revenge, and had the 
Christian moderation to avoid the savage ferocity of the examples set by 
■every Romanist country around. The RipalBull, by aiming at Elizabeth’s 
erown, avowedly on the grounds of the Romish religion, left her no 
alternative but to treat the public worship and external inducements of 
the Romish religion as high treason and premunire. The Pope and 
Austria, it is stated, had planned to conquer England by means of the 
Spaniards, in or-der that Don John of Austria might marry Mary Queen 
of Scots, and become King of Britain. (Strada, p, 444, edit. 1640.) 
And Philip of Spain, who tried to coerce her Dutch subjects back into 
Romanism, was not unwilling to overthrow Protestantism in Europe by 
putting it down in England. When, in 1588, his famous Amada was 
about to sad for England, he procured from the Pope (Sixtus V.) a renewal 
of the Bull {1570) for the deposition and anathema against the Queen. 
Hardly a plot occurred against Elizabeth in which Jesuits (Pany, 
Campion, Parsons, Holt or others) were not concerned. The Pope would 
allow no moderation; the gi'cater part of the English Romanists were quiet 
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and loyal, as was shewn by the universality of the national zeal against the 
Spanish invasion : but the Papal emissaries prevailed, and, making hatred 
of the Queen and unscrupulous assaults on the Church a religious duty, 
rendered severe measures indispensable for the safety of the nation. The 
mischief was not confined to England. In 1543, Henry YIH. made 
Dowdall (a Roman Catholic) Archbishop of Armagh; but Paul III. bad 
already given the See to Robert Waucop, a Scotchman, sometimes called 
Venantius, who assisted at the Council of Trent from 1645 to 1547, and 
had, about two years before, introduced the Jesuits into Ireland, with the 
favour and countenance of the Pope. In 1558, George BronsweU, a 
Roman Catholic and Archbishop of Dublin, bitterly complains of these 
Jesiiits, as a body who would strive to overturn the tmth, who transformed 
themselves into Pagans among Pagans, Jews among Jews, Atheists among 
Atheists: and he prophesied that they would find their way everywhere, 
even into the secret councils of princes, and that, in the end, they would 
become odious to all nations. The subsequent miseries of Ireland have 
been much connected with the introduction of the Jesuit influence there. 
The Jesuit. Ada m Contzen^ w ho died 1635, and had the charge of the 
Society’s affairs fw fifteen years, is celebrated by Moreri as a powerful 
opponent of Protestants. In his directions to a Prince for bringing back 
a Protestant country to Romanism, are the following:—1st. That it be 
done under pretence of ease to tender consciences, which will gain a 
reputation to the Prince, and not seem done for his own inclination, but 
out of kindness to his people. 2nd. That, when liberty is granted, the 
parties be forbid to contend against each other, for that wiH make way the 
more easily for one side to prevail. 3rd. That those who suspect the 
design, and preach against it, be traduced as men that preach unseasonable 
doctrine, and are proud, self-opinionated, and enemies to peace and union. 
4th. To make as much use of the divisions of enemies as of the agree¬ 
ments of fi’iends. (Contzen Politic., 3, 18, 6.J Cardinal Barberini said 
he should be content there were no priests in England, provided there 
were no (Protestant) bishops, for then, he supposed, the Romish work 
would do itself. (Stillingfleet.) In 1680, some papers of Lord Bur¬ 
leigh’s, which were in Archbishop Usher’s hands, and from him came to 
Sir James Ware, were published by his son, under the title of Foxes and 
Firebrands.” These papers, though often cried down, have nevit- beelT 
disproved; and Stillin^eet and others quote them as genuine and 
authentic. Among them is the examination of _ Fgjthful Q ugiin. a 
Dominican friar, in 1567, who made his escape,'^hd was taken and 
confined in Rome by Pope Pius V. Writing to the Pope that he had 
something to communicate, he was sent for, and rebuked by the Pope for 
preaching against him and the Church. But he affirmed that what he 
had said was not from his heart, and had done His Holiness a service 
he little thought of : for he bad preached against set forms of prayer, 
had taught people to call the English Prayers English Mass, and had per¬ 
suaded them to pray extempore and spiritually ; thus making the Church 
of England odious, and throwing a stumbling-block in her course as long 
as she was a Church. In 1568, a Jesuit, named Heath, was summoned 
for disparaging the Prayer Book, and in his papers was found a dispen¬ 
sation from his Society, and also a document from Pius V., directing him 
to follow the instructions of the Society for dividing the Protestants of 
England. In the same collection of papers was a letter from Signor 
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Ballariiii to F. Young (found at his death), being instructions for managing 
the Eomish interest in England at the Kestoration (1660). These are— 

1. To hinder the settlement of affairs on the fundamental constitutions of 
the kingdom, which would have secured Protestantism firmer than ever. 

2. To blind the eyes of the nation as to the Jesuits’ connection with the 
late confusion, and to awaken again jealousies of the King and the 
Bishops. 3. To persuade the nation that the Church of England comes 
near Boraanism, and that moderate Ghurch-of-England men would be 
ready to meet the Romish Church half way: for this will render sober 
Churchmen odious, and make others ready to ran out of religion for fear 
of Popery. 4. To promote an Indulgence ii.e., a licence to lay aside 
ecclesiastical rules). 5. To engross trade, as far as possible, between the 
Romanists and the Discontented («.e., political party adverse to the Res¬ 
toration). 6. To asperse the Bishops and Clergy of the Church of England 
as worldly, careless or factious. Archbishop Usher found among 
Archbishop Abbott’s papers a note, as follows :—“ Perusing some papers 
of our predecessor, Archbishop Parker, we find that Jphn_ C^vin._-and 
others of the Protestant Church of Germany and else'^ere, would have 
had Episcopacy, if permitted, but could not, on several accounts; partly 
fearing the other Princes of the Roman Catholic faith would have joined 
with the Emperor and the rest of the Popish Bishops to have depressed 
the same; partly, being newly reformed and not settled, they had not 
sufficient wealth to have supported Episcopacy, by reason of their daily 
persecution. Another and a main cause was, that they would not have 
any Popish hands laid on their Clergy. And whereas John Calvin had 
sent a letter, in Edward YI.’s reign, to have conferred with the Clergy of 
England about some things to this effect, two Bishops, viz., Gardiner 
and Bonner, intercepted the same; whereby John Calvin’s overture 
perished, and he received an answer as if it had been from the reformed 
Divines of those times, wherein they checked him, and slighted his 
proposal: from which time John Calvin and the Church of England were 
at variance on several points, &c.” Pius IV,, with the advice of his 
Cardinals, granted indulgences to several orders of Rome to set up new 
principles and tenets of religion, and that they themselves might become 
seeming enemies to that Church, purposely to confound the Protestant 
religion. The Stories in Ware’s Collection, whether exaggerated or not, 
the letter of Bishop Bramhall to Archbishop Usher, respecting Irish 
affairs, in 1646, and the particulars in the Reliquiae Baxterianae (1. 2., p. 
373, London, 1696—being Richard Baxter’s omti experience), prove that 
there was a numerous and organised body of Jesuit agents in England, 
regulating, for their own ends, the turns which the rupture between the 
King and his Parliament might take, playing into the hands of Mazarin 
and other Continental politicians, and exercising an influence little sus¬ 
pected either by the Republican Chiefs or the Royalists. In 1687, one 
Thomas Dominell, who professed himself a Dissenter, was elected 
schoolmaster of Wellingborough, and, by means of Sir W. Penn, 
obtained a dispensation to hold the school without qualifying according to 
law. His election being declared void by three neighbouring justices, he 
applied by petition to the King; and, after several altercations between 
him, the inhabitants and the justices, he disappeared about the time of 
the King’s abdication; and was aftemards found to have been a Jesuit 
of St. Omer’s. (Brid-gea’’ NorthamptomJiire^ 2, j?. 153.) 
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Nor is it only by fomenting disunion, political and ecclesiastical, that 
the Jesuits have worked; they have done much by misrepresentation, and 
by lying miracles. For instance, there is an octavo volume, 1737, (chiefly 
reprinted from “ More’s History of the English Provinces, 1630,”) giving 
an account of the deaths of two Romanists for their religion, Arrowsmith 
and Herst, at Lancaster, 1628, and of a wonderful cure wrought (1735) 
by the dead hand of Arrowsmith, cut off after his execution, and still 
preserved (1850?) by the Roman Catholic priest at Garswood House, 
near Lancaster, and still said to work cures. Arrowsmith was a Jesuit, 
Herst was his lay companion, and both were hanged together, martyrs, as 
the volumes tates, to their religion ; but it is stated, by an author likely 
to know the truth, that the report of sanctity, and of the cures wrought 
by his “ intercession” since death, were fabricated to remove the odium 
which the criminality of a Jesuit, rather celebrated in his lifetime and 
locality, would have brought on Romanism. Arrowsmith was executed 
for a very atrocious crime. (Rolfs Traditions of Lancashire, vol. III., 

p. 186.) 

The share which Jesuits had in the events of James II.’s reign, 

and some of those of William III.’s, as well as in the rebellions of 

1641, 1715, 1745 and 1798, might be shewn—the Bull of Clement 

VIII., in 1600, forbidding James I. from ascending the English throne ; 

of Urban VIII., in 1643, opposing Charles I. ; and in 1641, grantino" 

plenary indulgence to the blood-thirsty murderers of the Irish Protestants'^ 

the Bull of Benedict XIIL, in 1729, to depose George II., and the 

indulgence of ten years to raise money to place the Pretender on the 

throne. (Report to the Irish House of Commons.) But enough has been 

stated to prove their restless unscrupulous subtlety in times past; and, as 

their rules and principles do not change, we may feel sure tliat the same 

chaiacter, modified according to modern circumstances, manners and 

times, is now pervading all their doings, known or unknown, in England. 

A perusal of Steinmetz Jesuit’s Noviciate will shew that, as a body, they 

still adhere to the original principles of their order; and the knowledge 

of such a fiict is ample warning of what England and the Church of 

England must prepare to Qovab^i.Stillingrfleet on Separation (Preface). 

Sound’s Book of the Church (Elizabeth). Appendix to Sermon by Rev. 

H. Come, at Kettering, 4ith Oct., 1835. Ditto to Crosthwaite’s Second 

Smnon, Diiblm, 135, p. 147, §rc. Bp. Barlow’s Brutum Euhnen. 

Mants Irish Churchy I., 181. Varan’s Annals, Ireland; Dublin, 1705. 
IldTtwell Homers RomanuMy 1827* 
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(Note XIX.) 

THE ORIGIN AND STATISTICS OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SECT IN ENGLAND. 

The Papal Letter of 1850 calls the Reformation “ The Anglican Schism,^* 
though he treats England, not as schismatic but, as heretic. It is not, 
therefore, unimportant to shew that, so far from the Church of England’s 
Reformation being a schism, Romanism itself, in England, can only be 
viewed as a schism—a new sect. A sketch of its history among us, 
since the accession of Q-ueen Elizabeth, is ample proof of this. 

At Elizabeth’s accession, JL.7.thL. Nov., 1658, or within two years after, 

there were vacant, by death, the Metropolitan See of Canterbury, and 

seven others, viz., Bangor, Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Norwich, 

Rochester, Salisbury : the new Bishop of Oxford had not yet taken 

possession : the foreign Bishop of Worcester appears never to have been 

consecrated ; the four deprived Bishops of Chichester, Lichfield, Durham 

and St, David’s died before new Bishops had been consecrated : the 

Bishop of Llandaff conformed: the former Bishops of Exeter and of Sodor 

and Man had been deprived by Queen Mary, and were stdl alive. So 

that the Sees which were wholly vacated by the act of Elizabeth’s 

Government were only nine, viz., London, Bath and Wells, Ely, Lincoln, 

Peterborough, Winchester, Carlisle, Chester and York. The llishop of 

St. Asaph’s, translated by Queen Mary to Oxford, but not actually 

installed at her death, fled to the Continent. Thus, out of twenty-seven 

Sees, one remained full, thirteen were vacant by death before being filled 

up and one for want of consecration, two had Bishops alive consecrated 

before Queen Mary’s reign, one was thrown up by the Diocesan and nine 

were deprived. The fifteen absolutely vacant Sees, filled up by lawful 

authority, and the three already consecrated, were amply sufficient to 

preserve the Catholicity of the Episcopal body. The ten who ceased 

to hold Anglican Sees did not consecrate any new Bishops. Thus the 

Church of England, the ancient line, the British, Saxon and Norman 

amalgamated, either died out, or exists only in the Bishops of the Reformed 

Church of England. Any other line in England is either a new sect, or 

whoUy unconnected with the Ancient Church of this island. The recent 

Bull is a virtual acknowledgment that the Romish sect is looked on as a 

fresh evangelization of England—a mission among the Infidels^—by 

Bishops in partibm injidelium, as they are significantly in this case called ; 

who, having made good their lodgment in heathen England, are now 

planted with new Sees, just as if we were savages in Canada, Australia or 
India. 

When Elizabeth succeeded, in 1558, only 177, out of 9,400 beneficed 
clergymen threw up their cures ; the rest took the oaths, and conformed 
to the services ordered by the Synod and Convocation, with the sanction 
of Parliament. Many, it appears, deemed such a policy the best way of 
bringing back the nation to Romanism, and still remained after they had 
found their mistake. But conscience and the love of quietness would be 
the motive with a large number. As for the laity, an occasional 
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conformity satisfied the laws, and did not touch their principles ; so that 
the whole nation was quietly becoming reformed, and even the Popes (Paul 
rV. and Pius LV.) seem to have been unwilling to try any violent or 
schismatic means, being probably resolved on trying other plans. 

But Pius V., who succeeded in 1566, appears to have adopted other 
views, and would not allow of any quietness. Allen, or Alain, a Canon 
of York, one of the priests who had left the country, informed the English 
Romanists that this half-conformity of English Romanists had been 


discussed at Trent, and condemned ; which proves that his movements 
had been prior to 1563, when that Council closed. Thus a Romish priest 
directed the people to schismatize from the regularly-ordained and 
consecrated bishons. clerarv and services of the Apostolic Church of 


consecrated bishops, clergy 


England, in which they had been born and baptized j the greater part of 
the clergy having been ordained and placed in the reign of Queen Mary, 
and under Gardiner, Pole and Heath, (who, at least, had no share in the 


Reformation,) and therefore free, even on Romish principles, from schism. 
Allen, and Phillips his former tutor at Oriel, now a professor at Douay, 


lamented that the old nonconforming priests would die out, and leave no 
means of supplying the Romanists in England with priests. Allen, on 
the suggestion apparently of Vaudeville, afterwards Bishop of Tournay, 
organized a plan for training up and educating English youths, to be sent 
to England as priests among those Romanists who did not conform j and 
he was assisted with funds by Phillips, by Vaudeville, by the Court of 


Spain and the Netherlands, and by English Romanists, especially such as 
possessed Abbey lands. Allen received from Philip II. a canonry at 
Cambray or Douay, and established the English college or seminary there 
in 1568. Allen founded also a college at Rheims. to which the Douay 
college seems afterwards to have been removed by Cardinal Lorraine, 
and, after about twenty years, removed back to Ppuay, apparently in 
1611. Its pupils came to England as priests, and, having been punished 
for high treason under the laws which the Papal Bull of 1570 against 


Elizabeth had rendered necessary, were held up by Allen as martyrs. 
Allen was sent for to Rome by Pope Gregoiy XIII., and, with his aid, 
founded the English College at Rome, 1679, which was at once given up 
to the Jesuits, who, by this means, obtained a more easy access to 
England than v'iver. Allen was made a Cardinal, 1589, by Sixtus V. 
He founded, also, English Colleges at Valladolid, Seville and St. Oraer’s. 
In James I.’s reign others were founded at Madrid, Lisbon (in 
1624), Liege and Ghent. The Jesuits gradually got hold of all these 
Colleges, except Douay : that at Liege being apparently the last that fell 
into their hands (1692). Allen died in 1594, having been made Abbot 
of a rich monastery in Calabria, and nominated Archbishop of Malines, 
which, however, the Pope, who needed him at Rome, would not give him 
leave to accept. He was the founder, and unquestionably the master 
mind, of the Romish Schism in England. He was associated with 
Cardinals Colonna and Bellarmine, in the new edition of the Latin 
Vulgate Bible. He was only a Cardinal Priest, there not appearing any 
proof of his having been consecrated Bishop. He was no Jesuit, but so 
long as he lived, controuled both Jesuits and Seminary Priests within 
certain limits, which, after Ms death, they altogether cast off. For the 
English Jesuits and priests (and much more the laitj) were not only 
distinct, but hardly less hostile to each other than to the Protestants; nor 
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can we gain a correct knowledge of the Komish Schism without bearing 
this in mind. They “ quarrelled like Herod and Pilate, being friends only 
in hatred and hostility to Protestants.” 

Parsons was the most active of the English Jesuits, from 1574 to 
his death, in 1610 : about 1581 he fled to Rome, where he remained 
the fomenter of mischief against England. His seditious associates. 
Campion, Skerwin and Bryan, with a Scottish Jesuit (Crichton) and 
others, were detected, and some of them executed, in or about 1581. In 
1584 Parry, in 1585 the Provincial Garnett, in 1591 Parsons again, in 
1692 Cullen, Holt and Cresswell, in 1594 Holt again, and in 1601 
Tesmond, "Winter and Garnett, by the aid of two Bulls from the Pope, 
had attempted Elizabeth’s assassination or dethronement. Her proclama¬ 
tion, 15th Nov., 1602, banished all Jesuits and Romish Priests; and the 
English Romanists formally complained of the Jesuits to the Pope; for 
that, before they arrived in England, no Romanists had been accused of 
high treason, but, since they had come, they had brought all Roman 
Catholics into odium and trouble. James I. directed a proclamation in 
1604 against them ; after Garnett’s gunpowder plot of 1605, strong 
measures were adopted; and, in 1610, another proclamation was issued 
against Jesuits and Priests. 

After the death of Allen, in 1594, the chief regulation of the English 
Roman Catholics fell into the hands of Tolet, an English Jesuit, but born 
at Corduba in 1532, an able and very learned professor at Salamanca, 
and respected by Henry IV. of Prance, with whose conversion to 
Romanism he seems to have had some connection. He was head of the 
English Jesuit College at Rome; w'as made Censor of the Press 1584, by 
Gregory XIII., and Cardinal Priest by Clement VIII. in 1594, the first 
Jesuit who had then been raised to that rank. He held the balance wdth 
a firm hand between the violent Jesuits and the more moderate Seminary 
Priests. He died in 1596, but never was a Bishop. 

After his death the charge of the English Romanists fell into the hands 
of the Jesuit "VS^eston, who settled himself at Wisbeach, then a town of 
about 1,000 inlTabitahts, (and where there were some suppressed Guilds,) 
and played into the hands of the mischievous Parsons, then at Rome. 
The English Priests having denied their authority, were accused at 
Rome by the two as schismatics. By the aid of the Jesuit Provincial, 
Garnett, they gained over a leading Priest, Blackwall, and Haddock, Standish 
and Aire, three other English Pjiests (two of whom lived at Rome), to their 
side; and, favoured by the Pope and Cardinal Cajetan (the Protector of the 
English Roman Catholics), Blackwall was appointed Archpriest in 1598, 
and received a new establishment in England, distinct from the old one 
at Wisbeach, Lister, a violent Jesuit, also aiding them. Blackwall was 
set over the whole English Romanists, by the title of Archpriest, (a title 
then used in the Grisons and elsewhere,) the Jesuits being his Council; 
but, after eight years’ dissension between him and the English Priests* 
Clement VTTI. limited his authority. The Jesuits quarrelled with him, 
because he persuaded the English priests to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King. They had obtained his appointment as Archpriest on an express 
compact that he was not to be a Bishop. Blackwall was deposed by the 
Jesuits in 1608. He was of Trinity College, Oxford, and died in 1613. 

The Government of the Roman Catholic Schism in England was earned 
^ c pr e m the same unecclesiastical way until 1623. 



On 3rd March, 1623, Gregory XV, appointed William Bishop, a well- 
educated Oxford man, a Missionary Priest and a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
as Bishop of Chalcedon in pariidus infidelkm (according to Moreri, or 
Cbalcis according to the Bull of 1850), and sent him to England to 
govern the Roman Catholics as Vi car-Apostolic of England, lie seems 
to have intended to re-establish the ancient hierarchy of England as far 
as circumstances would permit. With the advice of several Doctors of 
Law he erected a Chapter by an instrument dated 18th Sept., 1623. 
His next step was to appoint, for the government of distinct provinces, 
Grand Vicars, or Archdeacons, and Rural Deans, the Chapter men to be 
his standing council: they were to exercise episcopal jurisdiction sede 
vacante; and were to take all necessary steps to procure a successor, 
unless, by some special concordat, the election was elsewhere vested.” 
(Letter of C. L. S., in [Rornun] Catholic Magazine for 1835.) It seems 
probable that some of the Romish Grand Vicars and'Rural Deans now 
existing in some of the districts have a reference to that original scheme 
of 1623. But Dr. Bishop, who was already 70 years old, died in 1624. 


On 4th January, 1625, Urban VIII. appointed Richard Smith to be 
Vicar-Apostolic of England, having ordained him Bishop of Chalcedon, or 
of Chalcis. But the Jesuit body did not choose to relinquish their power. 


and opposed Dr. Smith 


Dr. KeUison, President of the English Romanist 


College at Douay, defended him, and Knox, an English Jesuit, and Eloyd, 
a Jesuit of St. Omers, replied. Their object was to fight with Dr. Smith the 


same battle they had been fighting, ever since 1554, with the Bishops of 
France and Flanders: to show that Episcopacy and Confirmation, &c., 
were needless, that the English Roman Catholics did not require Bishops, 
and that Religious Orders were superior to Rectors and Bishops. The 
Theological Faculties of Paris and Louvain, the University of Paris, thirty- 
four Archbishops and Bishops of France, &c., all took up Smith’s quarrel, 
and condemned the Jesuits; and a talented writer (St. Cyran ? oi- Barcos ?), 
under signature of Petrus Aurelius, wrote so powerfully against the 
Jesuits on the matter that, although the Inquisition, in 1633, ordered the 
very mention of the controversy to be dropped, yet, from 1641 to 1645, 
all classes of the public in France joined in public compliments to the 
supposed authors of the letters. But the Jesuits had gained their point, 
and cared for nothing. In 1629 they had driven Dr. Smith away, cora- 
jjelling him to take refuge in France, and they ruled the English Romish 
Schism in their own republican way for above fifty years, until James IL, 
a Roman Catholic, became King. 

In 1685, Innocent XL deputed John Leyburn, Bishop of Adrumede, 

(in partibusj, as Vicar-Apostolic of England; and by another Apostolic 
Letter of 30th January, l^^^^added three other Bishops in partibus; 
dividing England into four districts, each governed by a Vicar-Apostolic. 
While James was King each of them had iBl.OOO yearly from the 
Exchequer; but this ceased at the Revolution. More particular rules 
were given by Benedict XIV., in 1758, and by other Popes. From that 
time till 1840, the English Roman Catholic Schism was governed by four 
Bishops inpartibm, with the title of Vicar-Apostolic. 

Previous to 1685, the quarrels of the Roman Catholics had been their 
greatest troubles. They had nobly supported the cause of King Charles 
I., at a gi'eat sacrifice of life and treasure, and would probably have been 
rewarded in some way in 1660; but, when a committee of their leadiinr 
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people, both of Jesuits and secular Priests, were summoned to consider 
what oath of allegiance conscience would allow them to take, their laity 
wished that none but secular Priests should be allowed in England. The 
committee fell to pieces, for disagreements soon arose; the Jesuits were 
too strong. The restless, mischievous, character of the Jesuits, the 
bigotry of the other Bomanists, the real and pretended plots of that 
reign, all turaed men’s minds who had been disposed to be favourable 
because of their loyalty to Charles T., against the Bomanists at large, and 
not against the Jesuits only. When, in 16|8, it was felt necessai-y to 
exclude the Eoman Catholics from both Houses of Parliament, perhaps 
the feeling of the nation might not have been so strong against them, 
but for the conviction that, so long as Jesuits existed, there could be no 
peace with Pome, for her religion was political, as well as corrupt. 

The swarms of Priests and Jesuits who came over at the peace of 
Kyswick, rendered a severe restraining Act necessary in 16|99, In 1719, 
Strickland (afterwards Bishop of Namur) and King George I. endeavoured 
to bring about some toleration ; but the Papists’ restless bigotiy made it 
impossible with safety to relax the laws. Their share in the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745 was partial as regarded the laity in England; but the 
Jesuits, as usual to their order over the world, were indefatigably active 
in this as in whatever promised an increase of influence. In 1778, nearly 
all the Homan Catholics of England took the oaths to the House of 
Hanover. 

The following statistics of the Bomish sect in England, in 1780, are of 
some interest and importance. They were the result of the investigations 
connected with the Belief Bill of 1778. 

The total numbers of the Boma^"^dholics in England had, in 1767, 
been 67,916, In 1780, it was 69,376, of whom 27,238 were in 
the diocese of Chester, then including Lancashh’e and the West 
Biding of Yorkshire. The increase in the thirteen years liad been 
wholly in this one locality; the aggregate of them^ of England had 


decreased 609. 


In some dioceses there were not ten Bomanists ; in 


some counties not one. Many congregations had disappeared during 
the previous century: in one district, eight entii-e congregations, out 
of 13, had disappeared. Eor, when an old Bomanist family failed, 
there were no means of supporting a priest, and the congregation, 
chiefly consisting of its dependants, came to nothing. There had 
failed, in sixty years, 10 Bomanist nobles, besides many commoners. 
The peers then Boman Catholic were seven—Norfolk, Shrewsbury, 
Arundel, Petre, Teynham, Stourton ? Clifford ? The baronets 22, of 
whom three or four only were wealthy, and 150 gentlemen of landed 
property. 

The ecclesiastical arrangements were as follows :— 

1. London District .—A Vicar-Apostolic (Bishop in partihus), with 47 

Priests and 11 ex-Jesuits; and five vacancies— i.e., congregations 
without pastors, and for which no priests could be found ; the 
numbers were greatly declining. 

2. Western District .—Eight counties and all Wales. A Vicar-Apostolic 

(Bishop in partihis), with 21 Priests and 23 ex-Jesuits and one 


vacancy. 

3. Midland District .—A Vicar-Apostolic (Bishop in partihns), with 62 
Priests and 28 ex-Jesuits; 14 vacancies; Boman Catholics in the 
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whole district about 8,400, being abput two-thirds of what it was 
at the beginning of the century; increasing abCoventry only. . 

4. Northern District .'—Yorkshire and other northern’counties. A Vicar- 

Apostolic (Bishop m with 319 Priests arid 48 ex-Jiesuits, 

many of them private chaplains, and three vacancies. ’ Nine places 
had been given up by Jesuits since 1773, and filled up no more. 

The aggregate was about 360, viz., 249 secular Priests and 110 
ex-Jesuits, who, since th^“*suppression in 1773, continued merely 
as Piiests, and were yearly decreasing. There were chapels in 
Norwich, Preston, Manchester, Liverpool, Wolverhampton, New- 
castle-on-Tyne and other leading and populous towns ; but, in 
general, the piiest’s own house was the chapel. The largest number 
of Bomanists was in London, the next in Lancashire ; tlien York, 
Durham, Northumberland, &c. The Bishops’ clerical incomes did not 
exceed £100 each. The salaries of Chaplain Priests, living in 
gentlemen’s houses, seldom exceeded £30; and the Bural Priests 
seldom had above £40, and, from the scattered nature of their 
congregations, were compelled to keep a horse. 

In 1780, there was a college near Hertford, and anothei- near Birming¬ 
ham, each for twenty or thirty boys, wBo left about the age of fourteen; 
and a third and large school, near Wolverhampton, for the commercial 
education of boys of an inferior rank. There were two girls’ boarding- 
schools, of ancient date, at Hammersmith and at York; several day 

schools in London; and a few other schools of the humblest character 
elsewhere. 


Liie K/ui:/ xhjiil jjiuuuu, ill x ( S WtlS 

the great college for the education of English Jesuit's?'"'At that expulsion, 
St. Omer’s was handed over to the Ensrlish CoUesre of Douav. and 
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English College of Douay, and 


became a College of Secular Priests. The Jesuits retired to Bruges, and 
opened a new college there: but, in 1773, the suppression of the order 
broke up this and all other schools. The ex-Jesuits, however, retired to 
Liege, or joined their brethren there, and opened an “ English Academy” 
under the jjrotection of the Bishop and Prince (contrary to the provisions 
of the Bull of 1773). To this the English Boman Catholic children 
chiefly went, but received no directly theological education. The Priests 
for England were chiefly educated at Douay, at St. Omer’s, after it became 
secular, and at Paris, where a seminary existed on the same system as 
that of Douay. At Douay was also given a good academical education 
for the laity, the yearly charge for every expense being £20. It bad 
g)out one hundred students. There also existed, in 1780, colleges at 
Home, Valladolid and Lisbon^ none of them equal in character to Douay. 

Ihe remains of the English Keligious Orders had some conventual 

houses on the Continent in 1780. The English Benedictines had three 

m Prance and one in Germany, where a few Priests were educated for 

England. That at Douay was the largest, where a good classical 

education vm given to thirty students. The English Franciscans had 

one also at Douay, where a few English Priests were educated ; but that 
order was then dem-pasino- __ _ 


then decreasing. 


The 


English Dominicans were rather 


increasing : they had a school at Bimssels, and a convent at Louvain, and 
educated a few Priests. The English Carthusians had a small house at 


Nieuport (Flanders), and educated a, 
Tereza had a small house at Tongres 


r Priests, The Carmelites of St. 
There were twenty-two nunneries 
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for English ladies scattered over the Continent; and these appear to have 
been increasing. In a most important relief was granted, by the 

Act 31 George III., to the Homan Catholics. Their registered chapels at 
that time (1793) seem to have been thirty: but the Jesuits soon changed 
the face of events, and used the concessions for their own ends. 

In 1794, a S’nall party of the ex-Jesuits, “Gentlemen of the English 
Academy at Liege,” where they had been entrusted with teaching 
(contrary to the Bull of Clement XIV. —1773—which forbade them to 
have any part in the government of a college, even if teachers in it), fled 
from the fury of the revolution, and established themselves at Stonyhirst 
(1795), near Clithevoe. In the same year, a party of fugitives, from Douay 
or Louvain, seem to have established themselves at Crookhall, near 
Durham, and, in 1808, removed a little distance to Ushavv, where they 
now are. How far either this or the College of Oscott is exclusively 
Jesuit, it is not easy to say; for the Jesuits are not now registered 
according to law. But, from the arrival of “ these experienced Eowers,” 

as Pius AHI. calls them, the Komish Schism has shot upwards. They had 
known howto make use of the 110 scattered Jesuits before in England. 
Preston, the principal town in the vicinity of Stonyhirst, had one chapel, 
built ill 1759 ; another was built in 1793 (if not 1795); and the Priests have 
since boasted that a small room would then have held the whole congrega¬ 
tion. Now, there are four large Homish chapels in Preston itself, and eleven 
others in the outskirts. The newspapers have stated (how far correctly I 
am unable to say) that the magistrates have, at times, attended worship 
in one of the Eomish chapels, with their insignia of office; that a public 
procession of the consecrated Host has been permitted to traverse the 
streets; and that considerable intimidation has been used towards 


Protestant booksellers in Preston, respecting their books. 

The Apostolic Letter of Gregory XVL, 3rd July, 1840, doubled the 
number of districts in England, appointing eight Vicars-Apostolic (Bishops 
m paHibus), according to the statistical account given in Note XX. The 
English nunneries abroad have been apparently transferred to England: 
lor there seem to be now only 11 abroad, instead of the 23 in 1780, and 
53 now in England, instead of the 33 which existed in 1780. It would 
appear, also, that, despite the Act of 1839, the continental monasteries 
for men have now found their way to England: for the eight which 
existed in 1780 seem to have all but disappeared, or to have merged into 
the English colleges ; and we have in England 17 religious houses for men. 

History thus proves that the Homish sect in England was brought to a 
very low ebb, and has risen again. While kept under restrictive laws, it 
remained small; when allowed to raise its head, it became not merely 


legitimately increased, but illegally active. It is not a religious sect 
merely, but .nn in ternal foreign pow;er, essentially political, ambitious and 
arbitrary. uTagehts areiiot som^^straiglitforward, manly, English laity, 
who happen unfortunately to have retained what Ave know to be the 
uuscriptural tenets of Homanism ; but unscrupulous and restless Jesuits, 
banished from nearly every Homan Catholic country in Europe, because of 
their mischievous, wily intrigues; but now allowed quietly to nestle 
themselves into England, to worm their way amongst us. They are not 
content to work under their true colours, but work under-hand and in 


secret, in whatever character best suits their objects. Of any fifty men 
one meets in business or society anywhere in the course of a day, one 


cannot be sure that some are not Jesuits. 
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Yet the Roman Catholics of England are but a sect. Tlie letter of 
“ C. D. S.,” in the (Roman) Catholic Magazine for August, 1835, whicli 
expressly declines to argue the question whether Dr. Bishop, in 1633, had 
power to do as he did or not, proves that there was then an uncertainty 
abroad among the English Romanists as to Avhether their ecclesiastical 
government was in accordance with the usages, not merely of the Catholic 
but even, of the Homan Catholic Church throughout the world. And 
this agrees with Dr. Wiseman’s statement that, in 1834, the Romanists 
were uneasy on the point. Nay, the petitions of the English Romanists, 
before 1623, and since 1660, and even since 1719, addressed to the 
Pope, all shew this uneasiness as to their sectarian position. If 
Dr. ]3ishop, in 1633, had no power to erect such a (Chapter, &c., 
then he was merely the Pastor of a new sect, who had arrogated 
to themselves an arbitrary right to establish such a goveriiirient 
as they deemed most suitable. If he had .such a power, tiicn he had 
it as the missionary of a foreign Church, intruding schisraatically upon 
an ancient Apostolic Church; and was, therefore, clearly unconnected 
with the ancient Apostolic Church, established in Apostolic times, in this 
island. In either case, the Romanists in England are a schismaticiil 
body; in addition to the general charge of heterodoxy and heresy to which 
they are everywhere liable. The attempt of Pius IX., Just made, to 
escape from the anomalous position of his sect in England—to cure the 
fundamental ecclesiastical flaw by means forbidden by all the early canons, 
serves to shew how justly the Romanists, in 1835, appreciated the 
awkwardness of their position. They used falsely to charge the Church 
of England with being a neAV Church, begun in the sixteenth century, 
when they knew too well that it began a thousand years before. But now 
they have themselves begun a ncAv Church. If they call themselves a 
Church at ail in England, it is a new Church, of which the seed was first 
dropped into English soil 18th Sept., but drooped and died in 
1639 : of which the next plants were exotics brought from Rome ou 30th 
J’anuary, 168 8. but now at length plucked up by themselves as Avorthiess; 
and of whiclTlhe present seeds have just been dropped, for a third trial, 
into England, 24th September, 18^, There is already an Apostolic 
Church in England, planted, growing, thriving, bearing abundant fruit. 
How shall Avc characterize the act Avhich surreptitiously plants trees in the 
midst of a vineyard which the Lord at first entrusted to others ; afterwards 
enabled its keepers to rescue from intruders, and now blesses under the 
hands of those keepers?— Dodd, II., 45. Soxithey’s Booh of the Church: 
Elizabeth. (Berrmgton's) State of the English (BomanJ Catholics, 1780. 
Ditto Mexnoirs of Panzani. History of the Jesuits, in reply to Mr, 
Dallas, 2 vols., Svo., 1816. Mpperidix to Rev. H. Carrie's Sei'Mon, 
1835. Moreri, ^c. Roman Catholic Directory, ^c. IjC Neves Pasti, 
Steele’s Translation of Gerri’s Report to Innocent XI. 
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(Note XX.) 

PRESENT STATISTICS OE THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SECT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Roman Calliolio Directory for 1850.] 



The^ London District .—8 Counties and the Channel Islands. Popu¬ 
lation, 4,101,806. 1 Vicar-Apostolic (Bp. of j\Ielipotanaus), at 

London. 168 Missionary Priests. 1 College (Ware, in Hertford¬ 
shire). 8 Private Schools for young gentlemen. 5 Charity Schools, 
kept by Peligious, and 31 other Charity Schools. 4 Orphan Asylums. 
7 Ladies Schools, kept by Eeligious. 8 Private Schools, for ladies. 
[19 of the Charity Schools in London have 2,680 scholars.] 2 
lleligious Houses for men. 17 Convents for religious women. 104 
Churches and Chapels, viz., Middlesex, 36 j Berkshire, 5; Hamp¬ 
shire, 14; Hertfordshire, 3 ; Essex, 9 ; Kent, 1.4 ; Surrey, 15 i 
Sussex, 8 ; Guernsey, 1 j Jersey, 2. 

The Central District. Counties. Population, 2,284,240. 1 Vicar- 

Apostolic (Bp. of Hctalona), at Birmingham. 8 Eural Deaneries and 
Deans. 165 Missionary Priests. 3 Colleges (Chesterfield; Eatcliffe, 
near Loughborough, and Oscott, in Staffordshire.) 3 Private Schools, 
kept by Priests. 2 Ladies’ Schools connected with Convents. 2 
Private Boys’ Schools. 2 Ditto Ladies’ Schools. 11 Charity Schools, 
kept by Eeligious. 54 other Charity Schools. 7 Eeligioiis Houses 
for men. 14 Convents for women. 117 Churches and Chapels, viz., 
Derbyshire, 12 ; Leicestershire, 14 ; Nottingharashii-e, 3 ; Oxford¬ 
shire, 8 ; Salop, 11 ; Staffordshire, 34 ; Warwickshire, 24 j Wor¬ 
cestershire, 11. 

The Eastern District Counties. Population, 1,797,806. 1 Vicar- 
Apostolic (Bp. of Ariopolis), at Northampton. 40 Missionary 
Priests. One School, kept by Eeligious. 12 other Charity Schools. 

1 Convent for women. 1 Private School for boj'’s. 38 Churches 
and Chapels, viz., Bedfordshire, 1; Buckinghamshire, 5 j Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, 3 ; Huntingdonshire, ; Lincolnshire, 1.2 ; Norfolk, 8 ; 
Suffolk, 6 i Northamptonsliire, 5 ; Eutland, 0. 

The Western District .—<0 Counties. Population, 2.25,880. 1 Vicar- 
Apostolic (Bp. of Uranopolis), at Clifton. 1 Vicar-Gcneral for 
Cornwall. 4 Eural Deaneries and Deans. 70 Missionary Priests. 

2 Colleges (Prior Park and Downside, both near Bath). 3 Ladies’ 

Schools connected with Convents. 1 Private School for boys. 30 

Charity Schools. 2 Eeligious Houses for men. 9 Convents for 

women. 59 Churches and Chapels, viz., Cornwall, 10; Devonshii-e, 

9; Dorsetshire, 10; Gloucestershire, 14; Somersetshire, 12; Wilt¬ 
shire, 4. 


Lancashire District .—2 Counties and the Isle of Man. Population, 
2,100,689. 1 Vicar-Apostolic (Bp. of Tloa). 1 Vicar-General (Bp. 

of Samaria), at Ijivcrpool. 3 “ Very Eevd.” Vicars for certain districts. 



187 Missionary Priests. 2 Colleges [(Stonyhurst, near Clithero; 
Everton, near Liverpool.) 3 Private Schools for boys. 1 Ladies’ 
School connected with Convent. 2 Private Ladies’ Schools. 1 Blind 
Asylum. 1 Orphanage for girls. 10 Charity Schools, kept by 
Eeligious. 38 other Charity Schools. 3 Convents for women. 130 

Churches and Chapels, viz., Lancashire, 11.1; Cheshire, 17 ; Isle of 
Man, 2. 


District of York .—1 County. Population, 1,591,480. 1 Vicar- 

Apostolic (Bp. of Trachis), at York. 66 Missionary Priests. 1 
College (Ampleforth, near York). 1 Private School for boys. 2 

Ladies’ Schools connected with Convents. 31 Charity Schools. 61 
Churches and Chapels. 


The Northern District .-—4 Counties. Topulation, 178,038. 1 Vicar- 

Apostolic (Bp. of Samosata), at Darlington. 67 Missionary Priests. 
1 Vicar-General, not a Bishop. 4 Eural Deaneries and Deans. 1 
College (Ushaw, near Durham, founded 1794, by the Priests who 


1 Vicar- 


fied fi'omDouay and settled at Crookhall, near Durham, and removed 
to Ushaw in 1808). 2 Convents for women. 2 Private Schools for 

ladies. 2 Charity Schools, conducted by Religious. 15 Charity 
Schools. 52 Churches and Chapels, viz., Durham, 19; Northum¬ 
berland, 22 ; Westmoreland, 2; Cumberland, 9. 

The District of Wales .—14 Counties. Population, 1,159,836. 1 

V icar-Apostolic (Bp. of Apollonia). 1 Viciu’-Gencral (Monmouth). 
25 Missionaiy Priests in 28 missions. 10 Schools (Sunday?). 22 
Churches and Chapels, viz., Brecknockshire, 1; Glamorganshire, 3 ; 
Pembrokeshire, 1; Caernarvonshire, 1; Denbighshire, 1; Flintshire, 
3 ; Monmouthshii'C, 8 ; Herefordshire, 4. In Radnor, Caermarthen, 
Cardigan, Merioneth, Montgomery and Anglesey, there are neither 


“ Chapel, School-house, Missioner, Mission-house, 
Fund. 


nor Mission 


Scotland. — Eastern District. — 10 Counties. Population, 1,092,123. 1 

Vicar-Apostolic (Bp. of Ceramis). 1 Coadjutor (Bp. of Limyra), at 
Edinburgh.^ 27 Missionary Priests. 1 College, with six Priests 
more, (Blairs, in Kincardineshire). 1 Convent for women. 26 
Churches and Chapels, viz., Edinburghshii-e, 6; Dumfreshire, 2; 
Fife, 0; Forfarshire, 3; Kincardineshh-e, 1; Kirkcudbright, 4; 
Peebleshire, 1; Pcrthsliire, 4 ; Roxburghshii-e, 1; Stirlingshire, 3 . 
Scotland. — Western District. — 7 Counties. Population, 998,231. 1 

Vicar-Apostolic (Bp. of Castabala), 1 Coadjutor (Bp. of Parium), at 
Glasgow. 49 Mssionaiy Priests. 39 Chui-ches and Chapels, viz., 
Ai-gyleshire, 3 ; Ayrshire, 3 ; Wigtonshire, 2; Dumbartonshire, 2; 
Invernessshirc West, 15 ; Lanarkshire, 9 ; Renfrewshire, 5 . 

Scotland.—Northern District.—Q Counties. Population, 529,740. 1 

Vicar-Apostolic (Bp. of Germanieia) at Preshome, Banflshii'e. 28 
Missionary Priests. 28 Churches and Chapels, viz., Aberdeenshire, 

10 ; Banffshire, 10 ; Caithness, 1 ; Inveniess East, 4 ; Moray, 2 ; 
Ross, 1. 


Total.—England and Wades. —Bishops, 9; Missionaiy Priests, 788; 
Colleges, 10; Religious Houses for men, 11; Convents for women, 
51 ; Chui-ches and Chapels, 587 ; Ditto building, 21 ; Charity 
Schools, taught by Eeligious, 29; other Charity Schools, 221; 
Private Ladies’ Schools connected with Convents, 15; Ditto not so 


connected, but muler patronage of Priests, 14 ; Private Schools for 
boys, kept by Priests, 3 ; Ditto, under patronage of Priests, 15. 
Scotland. —Bishops, 5; Missionary Priests, 110; Colleges, 1; Churches 
and Chapels, 93, besides 26 Stations where Divine Service is per¬ 
formed. Convents, 1. 

There are in all 898 Missionary Priests, or, including all those who 
have no fixed mission, 929 Bishops and Priests in Great Britain, being 
32 more than in 1849; and there are 680 Clmrciies and Chapels, appa¬ 
rently 18 more than in 1849. 

lu the British Colonies and foreign possessions there are 4 Archbishops 
and 41 Bishops, viz., 


Australia . 

1 

Archbishop 

and 6 

Bishoj 

India . 

1 

ditto 

8 

ditto 

Canada . 

1 

ditto 

15 

ditto 

Corfuj &c. 

1 

ditto 

2 

ditto 

Africa, &c. 



.... 3 

ditto 

The West Indies 

♦ • ♦ 


.... 4 

ditto 

Malta and Gibraltar 


... 2 

ditto 

The Pacific . 

4 « • 


... 1 

ditto 


The English Colleges abroad are 4, viz., at Borne, Douay, Valladolid 
and Lisbon, with 13 Priests; and the Scottish Colleges, 3, viz., at Borne, 
Valladolid and Biitisbon, with 6 Priests. A list is given of 21 other 
Priests (speaking English) scattered over the Continent, to whom English¬ 
men travelling may apply. There are given also the particulars of many 
Schools on the Continent under Boman Catholic auspices. The terms 
throughout, both in English and Eoreign Schools, are extremely moderate, 
and every inducement appears by wdiicli parents may be attracted, and 
may entrust their children to those who will, if they are sincere, teach 
them Boman Catholic doctrines and principles. The Directory contains 
also a list of persons who have gone over to Bomanism; an obituary of 
persons lately dead, with an entreaty for the reader’s prayers for the 
deceased ; a list of 297 Saints-days (or festival days) in every year, 
according to which letters, &c., may be dated, instead of the usual day of 
the month, together with a caution that bminess letters must not be so 
dated, lest they should not be held good in a court of law; and also a 
form of legacy, called Bequests for Masses, by which the law against such 
bequests may be evaded. All this is official, and forms no part of the 
Bomanist advertisements which (for Incense, " Images”, Bosaries, Cruci¬ 
fixes, &c., &c.), as a matter of course, are stitched up in a volume pro¬ 
fessedly Bomanist. The volume seems designed to familiarize the English 
mind to Bomanist ideas and Bomanist movements, which heretofore have 
worked secretly, but have now added to their secret workings (which are 
not in the least degree laid aside) the bolder assaults of open proselytism, 
as if they would brave public opinion. 

Their energy in the United States is as great as in England. It is not 
above 60 years since the first Boman Catholic See was established in the 
United States (except Louisiana), and they have now (1848) 1 Archbishop, 
12 or more Bishops, 900 Priests, 850 Churches and 1,175,000 adult 
members of their Church. Their Colleges, in 1835, were 10; their Con¬ 
vents 31; their institutions of aU kinds for superior education 118. They 
are gradually seizing the vast valley of the Mississippi, by planting their 
Missionary Priests and stations in advance of all other denominations, 
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who find the ground pre-oucupied. The Americans of all denominations 
now begin to feel what the Bomanists are. (Machafs Western World, 3, 
p. 259, ^c,) They are pursuing the same tactics in our Colonies. 
They have a Bishop in Western Australia, in the extreme of Upper 
Canada, in Pj'ince Edward’s Island, in Oregon, in Thibet (Upper India ?), 
in the Mauritius, in Eastern Africa, in the Pacific. Large sums are 
collected abroad for the propagation of Bomanism ; and it is understood 
that at present that money is employed for bringing England once 
more under the Bomish See, and the errors from \vhich it escaped at the 
Beformation. 

The Directoiy for 1851 shews a continuous increase of Bomanism in 
England, althougli circumstances render it probable that every effort, 
fair and unfair, is made by the sect to make the increase appear as large 
as possible. The following seem to be the changes since last year;— 
Places of Woi'ship. — Surrey and Buckinghamshire each 2 fewer, and 
Dorsetshire and Hampshire each 1 fewer than last year, being a 
decrease of 6 in all. 

Durham, 3 more ; Derbyshire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, Staffordshire 
and Warwickshire, each 2 more; Cheshire, Cornwall, Hereford, 
Leicestershire, Northumberland, Somersetshire, Worcestershire and 
Flintshire, each 1 more ; an increase of 21 in all. 

The absolute increase thus appears by the list to be 15, but is only 
10. The numbers in all England and Wales last year being stated as 587, 
and this year as 597. 

In Scotland, there are 1 fewer in Edinburghshire, 3 more in T.aiiark- 
shhre, 1 more in Peebleshire and 1 (first time) in Butesliire. The rvliole 
increase is 4; the aggregate of 1850 being 93, and of 1851, 97. 

The Colleges remain as last year. There are 6 more Beligious Houses 
for men, and 2 more for women, chiefly in the central and north of 
England. There are 35 (38?) more Priests in England, and 8 more in 
Scotland, than last year. The following is the distrib\ition of the Priests 
in the new districts : — 

District of Westminster. —Middlesex, Essex and Hertfordshire (the ancient 

diocese of London), 113 Priests. 

- Southwark. —Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, Suri-ey and 

Channel Islands, 67 Priests. 

- Hexham. —Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland and North¬ 
umberland, 70 Priests. 

■- York or Beverley. —Yorkshire, 69 Priests. 

•- Liverpool. —Western side of Lancashire, 113 Priests. 

- Salford. —Eastern side of Lancashire, 61 Priests. 

- Salop. —Shropshire, North Wales and Cheshire, 33 Priests. 

- Menevia and Newport. —South Wales (though Cardigan is not 

named in the Bull), Herefordshire and 
Monmouthshire, 22 Priests. 

- Clifton. —Gloucestershire, Somersetshire and Wiltshire, 49 

Priests. 

- Plymouth. —Devonshire, Dorsetshire and Cornwall, 25 Priests. 

- Nottingham. —Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 

Lincolnshire and Butland, 58 Priests. 

--- Bh'mingham. —Staffordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire and 

Warwickshire, 124 Priests. 
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District of Northa?nptou. —Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridge¬ 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdonshire 
_ and Northamptonshire, 27 Priests. 

^ Bishops, not including those who have no fixed mission 

826 Priests. ’ 

Total of Scotland, as above, U8 Priests. Total for Britain, 972. 

In 1780, out of 360 Priests in England, 110 were avowedly ex-Jesuits. 
In 1851, out of 972, the like proportion would be 300 Jesuits ■, but probably 
as England is nearly the only country, except Naples, where Jesuits are 
allowed to be, the number of Jesuits is very much greater than 800. 

_ In the Colonies, there seem to be—a new A.rchbishop and 1 more Bishop 
m the West Indies, 2 more in New Zealand, and 1 more in British North 
America, making in all 46, instead of 41, Colonial Bishops. 
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(Note XXL) 

JESUITS ALWAYS DANGEROUS. 

With the knowledge that so subtle and powerful a body is located in 
England ; that successive Governments since 1830 have neglected or 
refused to put the Act of j.829 in force, so as to inform us how many Jesuits 
there are among us, wemust Teel sure that the 117 who were registered 
here in 1830 must have vastly increased. What was there to check 
them ? We know that they aim at cm-rjang into effect whatever is the 
object of Pome, and the avowed object of Home is the perversion of 
England again to Komanism. We know that the Jesuits, according to 
their original vows, and still more according to the express command of 
Pius VII., will seek to do this mainly by getting hold of ediicalipn ; and 
that they consider all means lawdul for an end once adopted b^them j 
that with them an oath, a promise, a moral duty, can be evaded without 
guilt, according to the openly-expressed teaching of their chief doctors, 
and according to the known practices of their members. The principles 
in these extracts shew that wheihcr they appear as priests or as laymen 
is immaterial. That a lie can easily be made no lie, for etjuivocation is 
no sin; that a false oath, if ag’ainst their Church, is no perjury; that the ' 
voice, even of conscience in themselves, is to be viewed as a mistake, I 
whether towards Komanists or heretics, in whatever concenis the spread I 
of the Romish Church. If they assume the character and position of a j 

of fko Church of England—if they go through the examination, ' 
and take the oaths and vows at ordination—-if they act as accredited 
dissenting teachers of any class or sect—if they appear as Protestants— 

whether violent external enemies of Romanism, or half friends of it_if 

they fill the places of Members of Parliament, promoting it by political 
violence, religious latitudinarianism, or direct breach of the oath imposed 
in 1829—they have, in the extracts in Note XVII., warrant for their 
conduci;; guilt mid sin arc sanctioned by ends which they deem hallowed. 

Y^Ild Avhen we see how Romanism creeps around us, how the efforts to 
defeat it are so often foiled, and the efforts to promote it are quietly made 
to succeed, nobody knows bow, both in onr own country and in our 
Colonies ; hoiv our public measures and our private transactions all seem 
unaccountably to have some connection with, some bearing in favour of, 
Romanism, can we doubt that there are Jesuits everywhere at work’ 
whom we neither know nor suspect, whom we have not yet discovered, 
and cannot drag to light. It may easily be the cue of some to alarm our 
fears, of others to rid iculc them ; of some to work by violence, of others 
by insidious and treacherous measures, of a third party by controversy and 
fair dealing. The fair dealing we fear not; the violence we heed not; but 
the secret treachery is dangerous, because it cannot be guarded against. 

lhat the Jesuit party of the Roman Catholics are ready to act in Eng¬ 
land as they did in Poland of old, so far as they dare, is clear from the 
covert or the audacious attacks constantly made in their public organs, 
and otherwise. We ai’C accustomed to such conduct from the priests in 
Ireland; but we need not go to Ireland to learn that the power only, and 



not the will, is needed to keep up that series of annoyances which they 

always calculate wilhvcary the Protestants out. Instances abound, even in 

England, of that “ round abuse,” that assumption of facts, that unblushing 

falsehood, that usurping of powers denied to any in England, and refused 

especially to Eomanists, because of the vile use they have too often made 
of the rights enjoyed by them. 

Observe the following announcement, now' three years old — 

Oa Satm-day, October 30, 1847, the Tablet announced " the hierarchy” in the fol¬ 
lowing words:—" We are to have a hierarchy. The minute details of the change have 
not been determined on. Much is lel't for the Vicars*Apostolic to suggest, and for the 
Holy See to confirm. It is pohable that even the seats of the bishops have not been 
^ I • t ^Vhether they will derive theii- titles from the ancient sees, or from the new towns 
which have risen into importance while the old ones have been gradually decliiiinff 
remains for further discussion. ... If the old titles are convenient, we shall no 
doubt have them. It is idle to suppose, as some would hint, that we are afraid of takino^ 
them. The Holy See will be guided, in a practical measure, by common sense, and deal 

with the question according to the exigencies of the case, and not through fear, or in 
acknowledgment of an usurping sect.'' 

Take the following recent instance of what their Priests are ready to 

do, with law or against law, even in the present commotion of‘the 
country. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


Sir, —As many false reports have been made respecting the doings at Hodson-street, 
will you kindly favour me by inserting the following: * 

On Wednesday evening, December 4th, 1850, the first open attack w'as made upon our 
Ragged School, Hodson-strcct, by the priests. Two priests, both connected with Holy 
Cross Chapel, in Great Crosshall-street, accompanied by a layman, presented themselves 
at the door of our school. Admission was demanded on behalf “ of the Catholic 
chOdren”^ who attended there. This was most decidedly refused. They then tried to 
force their v)a^ in, and were only prevented by the threat of being given in charge to 
the police as trespassers. They then left the door for a little, and went up llodson- 
street, about thirty yards, and endeavoured to collect the parents together. They 
succeeded in gathering about twenty, to which a ciwd amounting to about two or three 
hundred people added themselves. With this mob they then rctinmed to the school, and 
one of the priests, whose name is Father Noble, called upon the parents to come forward 
and demand their children. This the parents did ; and after having got about fourteen 
children out of our school, (for every child that was asked for by the parents was imme¬ 
diately sent out,) they then began to speak to the mob, and Priest Noble said, in my 
hearing, that this was a soup school. I inteiTupted him by telling him that that was false 
—no soup or any provision being given to the children to secure their attendance. He 
said ‘‘ he vjos determined it should cease." I said I was determined, with God's help, it 
should not cease. He then asserted that nothing good was taught them in the school, 
but everything bad, and tending to bad. This I politely told him was also false. He 
then said that, “if after that night any parents sent their children, or allowed them to go, 
to this Protestant school, he would not attend them on their deathbed." This told more 


upon the mob than anything else that he said. He then told them all to go home, which, 
after some little time, they did. A circumstance occurred afterwards worthy of note. 
Many of the children, though beaten by their mothers in the presence of the priests, who 
did not interfere to prevent them, yet, as soon as the mob dispei’sed, returned to their 
teachers; and when we dismissed our school we had an attendance of 180. Many of the 
children were beaten on their way home, and so would our teachers have been but for the 
ready attendance and great assistance of some of the police. On Thursday afternoon I 
am infonned that Priest Noble again came into Hodson-strcct, threatened, as before, any 
parents who would allow the children to attend; and again on Friday evening, at half¬ 
past six, the same priest, in company with three others, mounted upon a cart, before one 
of the houses nearly opposite our school, addressed a mob of at least 400 or 500 people. 
The nominal object of the meeting was to advocate temperance,—I suppose because he 
intended to use language without temperance,—for a more violent, unguarded, and 
exciting speech I never heard. The chief object of it was our school, and, amongst other 
words, one of them said he would not be surprised if mothers would sec their children 
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buraing in hell because they came to this Protestant school. Many otlier such things 
were spoken, after which the meeting dispersed, some to go to the Popish school in 
Rlackstock-street, and others to attend a meeting at Holy Cross Chapel. Notwithstanding 
all this, not one of our teachers absented themselves, but all were determined to persevere, 
and wc were amply rewarded by an attendance of 120 children—66 boys and 64 girls. 
It was a sad sight to behold the pour children in tears, when forced to leave their kind 
teachers to encounter the fury and the rage of their parents, excited beyond measure by 
the false and exciting words of their priests,—I remain, your obedient servant, 

ROBERT W, WOLSELEY, 

Curate of St, John's. 

Tiiverpool, December 6th, 1850, 

At the Westminster Police Court, on the 1st of January last, a Eomaii 
Catholic gentleman, of the name of Denman, refused to be sworn on the 
holy Gospels, because they were in the authorized translation, and not in 
that which the Roman Catholic Church has sanctioned. 

The public prints lately contained the letter of a Lancashire liomanist 
tradesman in a small town ; who lost his entire custom because he had 
openly avowed his belief that a Protestant mifflit be saved. A Jesuit was 
immediately established there as a rival tradesman, and quickly obtained 
all the business of their Romanist brethren. 

It is needless to notice the frequent instances of open, or secret, 
dealings by the Romanists which occur in the periodical press, to shew 
the uiiscrupulousness with which the Jesuits, or their agents, male or 
female, work for their cause. There even appears to be a female order, 
under vows almost similar to those of the Jesuits, watching for converts, 
seeking to draw children and women within their dangerous influence, 
and insinuating themselves among the unwary or unsuspecting. 


(Note XXIL) 

JESUITS SOW DISUNION AND SEPARATIONS 

TO AID THEIR CAUSE. 

^ The Jesuits have always opposed the Reformation by fomenting- disunion, 
division and separation. J&'or many years at the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign there was no open separation from communion with the Church; 
the Genevan, or Puritan party, did not divide from it; the Romanists 
conformed, by the consent of their old Priests of Mary’s reign. Rut the 
Jesuits, and a few leading Romanists, foreseeing that this would destroy 
the_ Romish interest in England, drew off all the secret Romanists into 
schism, as the more perfect way of religion ; and they also sought to 
withdraw as many Protestants as possible, especially such as seemed 
dissatisfied, under the same pretence of purity and perfection; persuading 
the zealous to set up separate meetings, under pretence of more spiritual 
prayer, more pure worship, more simple government than were in the 
Church of England. Thus, when, in 1569, Heath was tried before the 


Bishop of Rochester for disparaging the Prayer Rook, and praising spiritual 
(extempore) prayer as superior, he was discovered by his papers to be a 
Jesuit, w'ith secret instructions and advice ; and mth a Bull of Pius V. to 
follow the Jesuits’ instructions for dividing the Protestants in England, 
and for increasing the society of Jesuits. A letter found on him from a 
Jesuit in Madrid, dated 36th Oct., 1568, mentions Ilallingham, Coleman 
and Benson as men employed to raise a faction among the Protestants ; 
and these are among the names mentioned by Camden ('Annals Mu,, 
1568), Heylin (IZist. of Fresh., 6, 257) and Fuller (Oh. Hist,, 1, 81) as 
men more zealous and ardent than all the other Puritans in assailing the 
Church, under pretence of want of spirituality, impugning her Bishops, 
Liturgy and Discipline, and urging a purer and fuller so-called refor¬ 
mation. These pretences they were well qualified to make ; for Jesuits 
arc known, by their writings in general, as opposers of Episcopacy, 
despisers of Cathedral service, admirers of extempore prayer and enthusiastic 
preaching, and pretenders to greater simplicity than the rest of the 
Romish Church. Many purely Jesuit writings need only to have a few 
passages altered to be mistaken for Puritan writings of that day.— 
StiUin0eet on Separation (FrefaeeJ. 

What reason have we to suppose the spirit of Jesuitry changed 
now ? Can Ave doubt that they are using every effort to promote 
disunion and separation, upon the well-knoAvn principle of “ Divide, that 
yop^nitw master, your enemies.”. They well know that the~Churcli of 


master, your enemies. . They well know that the Church of 
Eilgland is the chief bulwark and breakwater of the Reformation, and 
that if she were overpoivered, all the Dissenting bodies which exist under 
her shelter would quickly be put down. It matters little whether Jesuits 


her shelter would quickly be put down. It matters litt' 
gain their object by filling the Church itself with 


object by filling 


disunion, or by 


separating Dissenters from her and preventing their return. If they can 
persuade some to take an ultra view on the side of superstition or of 
ritual observances, and an opposite party an ultra view on the other side, 
refining the doctrines of grace to Zwingle’s, and not to Ridley’s, Cranmer’s 
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and Jewell s views (89 Articles), they have gained their point of disunion 
At IS not needful to suppose that they are actually Churchmen or 
Dissenters ; if they can sovy the principles of disunion among all ranks it 
IS enough. If they can induce Dissenters to oppose and° not aid the 
Church, to worm their way into parishes, and proselytize into separation 
tnose who, brought up in the Church, have become seriously disposed 
under her teaching ; if they can disparage Bishops, Prayer Book, Sacra¬ 
ments (and there are sects, and active ones, who do all these things in 
every pansh), then they are gaming their end. When we remember 
how they acted in Elizabeth’s time, can ive doubt how they are 
.acting now ? One feels the secret influence of Jesuitism in the Ivin"- 
reports against tlie Church, which are spread about in parishes ;" the 
violent views advocated, the insidious practices. It is not necessary 

n 1 1 ^ should themselves know whence these ideas come. 

Ur look at the public press ; how few newspapers are without Romanists 
about them, in the shape of reporters. IIow few are there devoted to ^ 
serve the cause of union on a scriptural basis, and not on a party basis— 
on simply Apostolic Church principles, assuming that different men will 
inevitably take different views of many subjects, but that all who feci they 
can honestly meet on the Scriptures, the Prayer Book and 89 Articles 
muted as a basis, ought mutually to view, and be viewed, with forbearance 
by one another, not as enemies but, as friends ? Surely bitterness, enmity 
rivalry, strifes, evil-speakings, evil-surmisings, suspicions, railings, are not 
the less works of the flesh among those who profess to live as becomes 
the servants of the God of Peace, than are the worldliness, and frivolity, 
and vanity of those wlio make no such profession. 

Why cannot all who love the Bible be more united ? 'Why should not 
Dissenters return to the Church ? and, if conscience (mistaken as we feel it 
0 e, yet stul conscience) forbids this, why can they not cease to molest 
or proselytize from the Church ? Many Dissenters say they have no 
1 -will against the Church of England, and acknowledge that her ministers 
with whom they are in contact, are labour! rig as servants of God for their 
flocks j yet, apparently from some secret influence, for they can give no 
good reason, continue in separation from her. How would tlic cause of 
religion be promoted if such Dissenters threw their strength into tlie 
ciiurch . ^ Does Mt separation weaken our force in the face of such a foe 
as Romanism . Does it not shew that Satan is gaining his end now, as 
m AppstoJic times, by dividing, rending, separating the Church of God ? 

It IS, m many cases, almost proveable that the separation comes Irom the 
secret agency of Jesuitisna. The Dissenters genei-ally, indeed, have come 
tonvard m some way to resist this movement of Romanism: excepting 
however, the Morraonites, as was to be expected from their similarity to 
Rome, for they and the Romanists have alike added to the W'ord of God 
under false pretences, that which is only the word of man. But the help 
they bring to the cause will not neutralize the injury they do by disunion, 
bt. Paul found, while a prisoner at Rome, disunion, divisions and 
sepai-ation at ivork among the Christians there; the Clmrcli of God 
therefo^,, need not now expect to escape the like trial (Philip., L, 12.2o! 
Eom., 17, 5 8) ; since neither the holiness, the soundness, the, 

inspired authority of the great Apostle 
oi the Gentiles could prevent separations, divisons and other like workings 

of the carnal mind a Cor., L, 10-16; /ZZ., 3, 4 . Gal., L, 6-12. Philip, 
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J., 12—20.) among the Christians of the churches %vhich he planted, and 
where he was labouring; it is evident that dissent, divisions, disunions, 
&c., at the present day are no proof against the soundness, holiness, 
wisdom or scriptural authority, either of the Church of England in 
general, or of her individual clergy in the parishes where these things may 
happen to prevail. The testimony these things beai- is one respecting 
the separatists themselves, and not respecting the Church, or her clergy; 
and the melancholy result is,—success, more or less extensive, to the 
principles of the Church of Rome, and the providing of a field ready 
prepared for the seeds of her unscriptural teachings to take root easily, 
and spring up vigorously. Nor is there any reasonable ground for such 
disunion afforded by the Church of England to Dissenters or Separatists. 
It is well observed by an able living writer, that the slightly defined tone 
of dogma which the Church of England lays down is exceedingly con¬ 
sonant to the character of the Christian Church of the first four centuries ; 
much more so than the strictness which the Church of Rome requires. 
For our Church allows a necessary licence, within certain Scriptural 
limits, to the inevitable variety of individual opinion; which Rome hides, 
but does not prevent, because she cannot. The variations of Protestantism 
are open ; and, within certain fixed limits, are presumed by the Church of 
England, even in the wording of those formularies framed “ for avoiding- 
diversities of opinionthe variations of Romanism are denied, indeed, 
but are real and immense. The doctrine, for instance, of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin—tliat is to say, whether our Saviour was 
indebted to himself, by the Holy Spirit’s operation, or to his Virgin 
Mother, for being free from taint of sin j whether he was born in our 
nature as we have received it from fallen Adam in all points except its 
sin, or whether he was born in the original nature of unfallen Adam, and 
so not in all points like us, nor strictly speaking, one of us. This 
doctrine, with its fundamental results, has been, until the present Pope, 
an opinion, though now become one of essential truth in the Romish 
Church. 
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(Note XXIIL) 

THE ROMISH ASSUMPTION OF SPIRITUAL 

SUPREMACY IS A NOVELTY. 


The Pope calls himself the Bishop of the Universal Church, or of the 
Church Catholic. At the confirmation of the Council of Trent (26th 
January, 1563), the other Bishops signed themselves as “Bishop of 
OsZ'itt,” or as the case might be; but Pius IV. signed “ Ego Pius 
CatholicED Ecclesim Episoopus.” He claims to “ succeed St. Peter in his 
ecclesiastical monarchy ” to have the power “ of appointing and con¬ 
firming Bishops over the whole world “ of prescribing, or of dispensing 
with, (ecclesiastical) laws throughout the whole Church“ of sending 
legates to other Churches, who shall administer all things in his name 


of “ being lawfully appealed to from any party whatever 


of pre¬ 


scribing laws which shall bind the conscience“ he is the Head and 
Bridegroom (Spomus) of the Churchand “ all ordinary power of 
Bishops descends from him .”—Bellarmim de Rom. Fontifice, 11., 2, 18, 
20, 21, 31; IF., 16, 24. 


But this claim was never heard of until the middle ages. 


There is 


nothing in Scripture to warrant the idea of Peter being over the other 
Apostles, or other Churches. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, knew nothing 
of such a supremacy existing in Pope Anicetus a.d. 158. Neither 
Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, with his Synod of Bishops, nor Ireiiceus, 
Bishop of Lyons, with his Synod, knew of any such supremacy in Pope 
Victor, in a.d. 192 (the successor of Pope Eleutherius, who is supposed 
to have sent missionaries to the British King Lucius); St. Cyprian, Bishop 
of CEirthagc (248), knew nothing of it in Pope Stephanus a.d, 255 ; Eind 
in the Council of Cai-thage strongly denounced the idea of a Bishop of 
Bishops. Nay, the Popes themselves knew nothing of any such supre¬ 
macy. Gregory (I.) the G-reat (Pope from 590 to 604), the same who 
sent Austin to Eugland, called the title of universal Bishop profane, and 
denounced the taking of it as “wicked, arrogant, schismatical and 
anti-Christian.” Pope Pelagius had done the like before. But when the 
Emperor Mauricius was deposed find murdered by Phocas, the usurper 
conferred upon Pope Boniface III. (Pope for a.d. 606 only) the title of the 
Universal Bishop. Such is the origin of that monstrous chiim of imiver-sal 
ecclesiastical supremacy which degrades every other Bishop. The ancients 
asserted to each Bishop a free, absolute, independent authority, account¬ 
able to none on earth in the administration of aft’airs properly concerning 
his particular Church. For, excepting human sanctions framed to preserve 
order and peace, all Bishops, as to their offices, are equal; for that all are 
successors of the Apostles, all derive their commission and power in the 
same tenour from God.— Barrow, 149. Theophihis Anglicams, chapt. IX. 

But the Pope has not only claimed this universal spiritutil supremacy, 
but has made it an article of saving faith. Thus the person professing 
the creed of Pius IV. (dated, as a doewment, November, 1564), among 
other doctrinal articles, saith, “ I acknowledge the holy Catholic and 
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Apostolic Roman Church as the mother and mistress of all Churches; 
and I promise and swear true obedience to the Roman Pontiff, the 
successor of the blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles and the vicar of 
Jesus^ Christ:” “And I condemn, reject and anathematize (curse) all 
heresies whatsoever, condemned, rejected and anathematized by the 
Church. I profess^^this, tlie true Catholic faith, without which no one 
is able to be saved* The heresies more especially referred to are those 
condemned by the Council of Trent* [See Note XXUIL] Paul V, 
Pope from 1605—1621 (the same who, in 1607, forbade the subjects of 
James I. to take the oath of allegiance), in Ms edition of the Bull in C(B)ia 
^omini, published, 8th April, 1610, saith, We anathematize all Hussites, 
Wickliffites, Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists and Hugonottes whom- 
soever. That Bull was read publicly at Rome every Easter afterwards, 
until Clement XIV. (1769—1773) directed the yearly proclamation of it 
to cease; but, as Rome professes to be unchangeable, the Bull remains 
as much in force as ever. The Canon Law (Gelasius 1118) declares that. 

Whosoever falls into a heresy, once condemned, makes himself partaker 
of that condemnation. ’ (Barlow, 17S.J And the catechism of the 
Council of Trent saith, “ Heretics and schismatics do not belong to the 
Church any more than vagabonds or renegadoes belong to an army from 
which they ran away: yet it is not to be denied but that they are in the 
power of the Church, as those that may be judged by her and condemned 
with an anathema.”— Authorized English Translation, 1687, jc. 90. 

These several extracts, while they prove the nullity of the claim of the 
Church of Rome, ou any general grounds, to ecclesiastical supremacy here, 
also explain the footing on which her missionaries pretend to come among 
us. ^ The Canons of the primitive Church forbade baptism, even if 
administered by heretics, to be repeated. Nay, even the Council of 
Trent (Sess., 3 M^eh., 1547, Ee JBaptismo 4^ declares that “whosoever 

denies baptism administered by heretics in the name of the Pather, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, with the intention of doing what the Church 
does, to be true baptism, is accursed.” Yet it is stated that the Church 
of Rome iterates the baptism of such members of the Church of England 
as apostatize to her. All members of the Church of England have been 
baptized in the terms required by Seripture—iiay, by the Council of Arles 
314 ; and, therefore, except it be^ done conditionally (which it is not 
stated to be), the Church of Rome is guilty of the ecclesiastical offence of 
sacrilege in every one whom she baptizes from the Chui'ch of England. 

The Romanists claim authority over all the baptized in England. If 

they thus^ iterate baptism, then they declare that none but Romanists are 

the baptized; the rest of the nation are heathens j not heretics, but 

heathens. Whether, therefore, they come among us as among heathens, 

or as among heretics, they view us equally as out of the Church, and, 

therefore, without hope of salvation. And this Bishop of Rome, this 

Metropolitan of the Italian province, coming to us with that name which 

his predecessor, Gregory the Great, declares to be the mark of an “ anti- 

Christian^' Church or Prelate, “ a fore-runner of Antichrist,” pretends to 

a double ecclesiastical authority here, which none but our own Metropolitan 

and our Sovereign, united in their respective departments (See Article 
XXXVII,), have. 

Their assinhption is, that there is no Church in England but their own 
new sect; that this Bull has suppressed all the Sees j that England is a 
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country out of the Church of Christ i that the Clucen, who must be a 
Protestant, is a heretic or a heathen; for her baptism in no way differ* 
from that of the humblest of her subjects. That there are no orders in 
the Church of England, no sacraments, no salvation. This being clearly 
their assumption, it is evident that, however preposterous the idea is, 
want of power, and nothing else, prevents their acting in the way I have 
suggested. The danger of such a consummation is, indeed, very 
small; but the quiet insolence of the assumption is not the less on that 
account. The Papal claim to nominate Bishops to any ancient Sees, in 
any Patriarchate whatever, which may happen to be in the hands of the 
infidel (in partiMs infidelium), is sufficiently arrogant and unwarrantable: 
but the claim to suppress a whole Hierarchy as explicitly as prudence 
permits, and to substitute another in its place;—arbitrarily to overlay one 
ancient Church by another entirely modern and schismatical, is much 
more audacious, unecclesiastical, and insulting. 

The importance of not recognizing this unheard-of transaction is 
evident from the recent letter of Gondon, in which he asserts that 
England recognizes the supremacy of the Pope, for she calls Dr. Wiseman 
and his companions by the names of Archbishops and Bishops of the 
places to which the Pope alone has appointed them. Nor is this all: for 
“ Eminence” is a title bestowed directly and only by Papal authority: 
and the title “ Cardinal,” as given by Britons to a British subject, is a 
recognition of that Papal law, by which the name of Cardinal, previously 
usual among the leading clergy of any diocese, was restricted to such 
among those of Rome or its immediate vicinity, as should expressly 
receive it from the Pope. If Dr. Wiseman is not a British subject, the 
case becomes much worse. 

(See Notes II. and XXXVII.) 
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(Note XXIV.) 

FIRST INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 

INTO BRITAIN. 

It was remarked by the Hon. and Kev. P. A. Irby, at the Meeting, that 
there is as much proof of St. Paul having preached in Britain, as there 
is of St. Peter, not improbably the Bishop of Antioch, having been at 
Borne. Both points have their advocates and opponents, ancient and 
modern; and gi'ave doubts hang over both. 

There seems, however, no doubt of the Gospel having penetrated to 
Britain before the death of St. Peter and St. Paul. We may throw aside 
the legendary tales (whether true or not) of Joseph of Arimathea, Simon 
Zelotes and other Scripture Saints having been our early missionaries; 
and may safely pass unheeded the story, vouched only by a writer in the 
tenth century, even though Baronius lends himself to it for the interests 
of his church, that St. Peter preached in Britain. There seems no suffi¬ 
cient basis for building such a detailed history of primitive Christianity 
here. But Gildas, a British writer, “ who flourished in the yeere of our 
Lord 546,” states that Christianity had shed its light among the Britons 
before the revolt of Boadicea, in 61 ; nor is his statement unlikely. 
Pomponia Greecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius, who was the first Boman 
governor here, and was recalled to Borne a.d. 50, seems, according to 
Tacitus {Annal XIII.^ 32), to have been a Christian, and to have lived at 
Borne till a.d. 83. Again, the identity seems established between the 
Claudia and Pudens mentioned by St. Paul as his dear friends, just before 
his martyrdom, a.d. 66 (2 Tim.y IV.^ 21), and the British lady, Claudia, 
daughter, apparently, of a captive chief, Hving as a hostage at Borne, with 
her Boman husband, Pudens, whose severe morality even his friend, the 
heathen poet Martial, feared. [Xpigraim X/., 54; IV., 13 ; VII., 10, 
66.) The numerous troops then kept in Britain (nearly 50,000) must 
have caused a great and incessant intercourse between Britain and Borne. 
Another avenue, though, if Gildas be correct, it could not be the first, for 
the arrival of the Gospel in Britain would be that which Welsh tradition 
assigns; the conversion, at Borne, probably either by Aquila and 
Priscilla, or else by St. Paul’s preaching {Rom. XVI., 3,4, 5 ; Philip.!., 13 ; 
IV., 22), of some of the family of Caractacus, or Caradoc, the British king, 
who was carried captive to Borne in 51. These, returning home, carried 
with them the light of Christianity, and Pomponia Greecina and Claudia, 
being people of rank, would be able and anxious to afford them important 
aid. But Christianity was in Britain before St. Paul was at Borne, in 63. 
In the persecution of Diocletian, in 302, every effort was made to 
destroy all Christian books and records from the island; and, therefore, 

proofs are scarce.— Usher. Tlmcheray's Ancknt Britain, Burgees. Hales. 
StilUngtleet. 
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(Note XXV.) 

THE BRITISH CHURCH DID NOT COME FROM 

ROME. 


The commencement of the Church in Britain, if coming direct from 
the Apostles, would be with Pastors who had authority to teach, and to 
appoint others also to teach (2 Tim. II,, 1, 2. Titus, 1, 5), that is with a 
Bishop and Elders for no community of Christians established by the 
Apostles appears to have wanted these external essentials of a Church. 
But in the darkness of those early times, when Christianity had to hide 
itself in secret chambers, we know but little of it in even such places as 
Borne or Antioch, much less in remote corners of the earth like Britain. 
As we advance, however, all doubt on these points disappears. Ba rdinas 
acknowledges that, long before Austin came to England, the BrftOTlS aud'~ 
Scots held no communion with the Church of Borne, did not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Bishop of Borne, but were ruled by their own 
Metropolitans; and when Austin came, he said to the British Christians, 

“ In many things you act contrary to our customs, and indeed to those of 
the Universal Church, yet, if you will comply with me in these three 
things, viz., to keep Easter at the due time, to administer baptism, by 
which we are born again to God, according to the custom of the Bomish 
Apostolic Church, and jointly with us to preach the Word of God to the 
English nation, we will readily tolerate all the other things you do, though 
contrary to our customs. They answered that they would do none of 
these things, nor receive himself as their Archbishop.” {Bede II., 2.) 
This shews that the British Church had not been evangelized from the 
Bishop of Borne, had not derived their orders from Borne; no allusion 
was made on either side to such an evident and important argument. It 
also proves that the Boman Liturgy, Bitual and Ceremonies were not 
those used by the British Church. And the reason of Austin’s willing¬ 
ness to yield some points might be that, as the Gueen of Kent, his 
patroness, was previously a Christian of the Gallican Church, she would 
not readily have given up for the Boman service the Liturgy and service 
in which she had been brought up. 

Everything points to Gaul as the origin of the British Church. The 
great and ancient cities of the river Bhone, Lyons, Vienne and Arles, 
maintained, through Marseilles, a constant commercial intercourse with 


Smyrna and Asia Minor; and their Christianity and their Chm-ch came to 
them, not from Borne, but from Ephesus, the abode and Church of the 
Apostle St. John. The names of the early Christiarr teachers in Gaul 


are Greek, and not Boman. 


othinus. first Bishop of Lyons (apparently 


the Mother Church of Erance), died there in prison, for the Gospel’s sake, 
in 177, at the age of 90. His successor was the learned and holy 
Ijrenseus JmartvreH 202), the disciple of Tapias, Bishop of Hierapolis, and 
of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, both of them disciples of St. John, and 


apparently placed by him in those cities. 


Irenseus had been sent by 


Polycarp to Lyons as Presbyter, in a.d. 157. The Gallican Liturgy, 
customs and form of worship were those of St. John; always referred 
by ancient traditions to him, and differing greatly from the Boman. 
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Subsequent eminent Gallic Bishops added to it, as Hilary of Poictiers 
(368), Musseus of Marseilles, Gregory of Tours, and Sidonius of 
Auvergne, but its substance was still Oriental. This Liturgy was that 
used by the British Church, though not by the Irish Church, and both 
Britain and Gaul retained it until wrested from them by usurping Kome. 
From Lyons also came the British succession of Bishops, for no other origin 
of the succession can be traced in the dimness of eai’Iier times, and the two 
chui'chcs seem always to have had but one feeling between them. King 
Lucius is mentioned by Nennius, a British monk, of Bangor, who escaped 
the massacre in, or just after, Austin’s time, by Bede, who lived 673 to 
735 ; by Asser, the friend and chaplain of Alfred; and by Geoffry, of 
Monmouth. So many false dates, disagreements, impossibilities and 
untruths are mixed by the several authors (the earliest of whom lived 400 
years after King Lucius) that many are inclined to reject the whole as a 
monkish legend. Without doing this, however, it may perhaps be gleaned 
that Lucius,—a petty chief of the Regni (Sussex and Surrey), and the 
Dobuni (Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire), whom the Homans allowed to 
hold a subordinate Kingship over his own tribes (like Agrippa at Chalcis, 
AeiB XXF7.),—hearing of Christianity, (for some of his people are stated to 
have been already Christians,) sent to Eleutherius, who was Bishop of 
Home from 176 to 193, and received two teachers, who baptized him and 
his tribes. But they brought neither Liturgy nor Orders from Rome, for 
we never hear any more of this internal settlement. Indeed, the Bishop 
of Rome sent missionaries to various nations, without claiming power there. 
And at the time Lucius was sending to the capital thus, there were very 
many Christians, and apparently Bishops, at least at Caerleon, Tork and 
London, though compelled to keep themselves secret, oii account of the 
persecutions then abroad. Tertullian, who wrote a.d. 194, saith, that 
Christianity had, in his day, penetrated to corners of Britain where the 
Roman arms had never reached; so that Lucius, if such a person ever 
lived, must have been far behind the northern part of the island. If the 
Romanists seek to gain by King Lucius, they may as well take that part 
also of the story which makes the Pope write to the British King—“ The 
laws of Rome we may abrogate when we will, but the laws of God we 
cannot. You have received, by God’s mercy, into your kingdom of 
Brittany, the law and faith of Christ; you have there the old and new 
Testament; from them take, through the grace of God, laws by a Council 
of your own kingdom, and, God permitting, instruct your kingdom of 
Brittany by them. For you are God’s vicar in that kingdom ; according 
to that of the Psalmist, the earth is the Lord’s.” 

When Alexander Severus became Emperor in 223, the Christians in 
Britain had a time of peace, and seem to have built Churches and arranged 
many things; at least the persecuting Diocletian, a century after, found 
many Churches to destroy. Mosheim considers it as incontestable that, in 
the larger cities there was, by the third century, always a Bishop with 
inferior Clergy, and that in every Province of the Roman Empire one 
Bishop had a certain authority over the others. (Mosheim, cent. III., 
2, 2.) In this century the Christians Avere numerous in Britain; the 
whole province had risen to great importance. Septimius Severus had 
long held his Court at York, and died there a.d. 311., having first divided 
Britain apparently into three provinces, of which York, London and 
Caerleon on Usk were the Metropolitan cities, and in each of which, there¬ 
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fore, the Bishop would have a Metropolitan relation to other Bishops in the 
province. In this century there is evideuce that the religion of Christians 
in Britain and over Europe >vas pure. The Bishop of Rome claimed no 
authority over Germany, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Iliyricum, nor Britain, but 
only over the ten provinces of the Roman Diocese of which he was the 
Patriarch, that is, Italy. Divine service was performed in a language 
understood by the people; the Clergy were free to marry; the cup was 
administered to the Laity; there were ascetics, but no Monks; there was 
nothing like transubstantiation, nor worship of the host; there was neither 
worship nor adoration of angel, saint nor creature; the communion table 
was of wood, and was so placed in the chancels as that the Bishop’s seat 
should be between it and the east wall of the building. These facts may 
be gathered from Bingham’s Antiquities, (Books IV., VII., VIII., XIII., 
XV.,) Dupin, (ditto, Discipl. I,, 14); Daille; Tyler’s Primitive Worship, 
&c. But while the British Church in its remote insular position retained 
its simple and primitive religion, resisted Arianism, and, with the help of 
the Gallic Bishops Germanus and Lupus, repelled Pelagianism, the 
Church of Rome, equally resisting heresy, was, nevertheless, gradually 
losing its primitive simplicity and prity; and, by the time of Austin’s 
mission to the Angles, the simple British Christians took a painful view of 
Romanism. “ After that, the Saxons became Christians, in such sort as 
Austin taught them; the Britons would not after that neither eat nor 
drink with them, because they corrupted with superstition, images and 
idolatry, the true religion of Christ.” {Bp. Burgess, on the Ancient 
British Church, p. 140, quoting from M.BB. Thackerafs Ancient Britain, 
Vol. I. Bees" Welsh Saints. BalmeAs Liturgkm. Bolano"s Trent. 
Mosheim.) Nor is it difficult to see how, besides the superstitions which 
had crept into their worship, the proceedings of Austin sh onld impress 
the British Bishops with such an opinion of their'Christi^ty; for thus 
Gregory writes to Austin respecting the Pagan Saxons:—“ Whereas, the 
idolaters used to slaughter many oxen in the sacrifice to devils, some 
solemnity must be exchanged for them on this account, as that on the day 
of dedication, or the nativities of the Holy Martyrs whose relics are there 
deposited, that they may build themselves huts of the boughs of trees, 
(about those churches which have been turned from idol temples to be 
churches) and celebrate the solemnity with religious feasting, and no more 
offer beasts to the devil, but kill cattle to the praise of God in their 
eating, and return thanks to the Giver of all things for their sustenance, 
to the end that while some gratifications are outwardly permitted them, 
they may the more easily consent to the inward consolations of God.” 
(Bede, I., 30.^ The British Christians, seeing the heathen sacrifices go 
on just as before, and Austin’s Clergy mixing with them, would think, 
(and who in our days woidd not think the same ?) that it was idolatry 
under the name of religion; doing evil that good might come, and 
directly opposed to the Apostolic principles and practices. It is that 

same tampering with idolatry of which the Jesuit Missionaries in China 
and bouth America were guilty, and of which Clement the Fourteenth’s Bull 
^ evideuce. It is easy, therefore, to understand why the Scottish Bishop 
H a g a n^e fused to come under the same roof, or eat with, the Romish 
ishops. (Bede II., 4.^ I have somewhere met with a more detailed 
account of the interview with Bishop Dagan, and of its locality, but cannot 
at this moment recal the reference. (See Notes XLVL, XLVIII.) 
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(Note XXVI.) 

THE ANCIENT HIERARCHY IN BRITAIN 

BEFORE AUSTIN CAME. 


Without attending to the many fables in our ancient history, it is suffi¬ 
cient that Bede, Gildas and Nennius state 38 principal (nohilissima) cities 
to have been in Komanized Britain; and that an ancient poetical chronicler 
who took the name of Gildas, as well as even Geoffiy of Monmouth, are 
evidences of early traditions among the Britains assigning (what after the 
known custom of eveiy other Komanized country in Europe we should 
have expected) a Bishop to each of those cities. (Mosheim, III., 2, 3.^ 
The like tradition specifies York, London and Caerleon, as the metro¬ 
politan Sees of the three provinces. At councils it was usual for one Bishop 
to go from each province; and, accordingly, we find a Bishop sent from 
each of these three cities to Arles, a.d. 314 j (along with a Presbyter 
and a Deacon;) which, of course, supposes other Bishops to have been 
left behind in each province to rule and manage its affairs. At the 


Council of Kimini, a.d. 347, three only (it is said) of the British Bishops 
sent were too poor to maintain themselves in a strange place ; this proves 
that above an equal number from Britain were able to do so; and as 


certainly not above a third would be sent from their Sees as delegates on 
a long journey (to the shores of the Adriatic) and a protracted absence, 
we cannot but conclude the number of British Sees to have been above 


20: shewing that the tradition of 38 Bishops, three of whom were 
metropolitans (there were no such names as Archbishops then) could not be 
far from the truth in Valentinian’s reign, a.d. 368. The political division 
made in that reign of the three provinces of Britain into five does not seem 
to have affected the hierarchy; and it was not long after when the troubles 
of the Scots and Piets began to unsettle the nation. The names of the 
28 cities are given by many early historians {6-ale Historice Britan. 
Sct'ipiores, ^V., Vol. 1. Notes to Nennim); but there is difficulty in 
settling which are the modern representatives of several. The following 
is on the whole the most probable. 

1. Londmium, London.—2. Ferulamiam, St. Albans,—3. Colonia, 

Colchester.—4. Venta Icenorum, Caister, near Norwich.—5. 
Camboriemn, Grantchester near Cambridge.—6. Batce, or Gaer 
Le?'ion, Leicester.—7. Ceriniurn, Cirencester.—8. Coer Brito, 
or Gaer Oder, near Bristol.—9. Isca, Exeter.—10. Gaer 
Gamalet, near Ilchester,—II. Venta Belgarum, Winchester.^—12. 
Begnum, or Gaer Cei, Chichester.—13. Bortus Magnus, Por- 
chester.—14. Burovernium, or Gaer Geint, Canterbury. 

3, 15. Isca Silururn, or Gaerleon upon Dsk.—16. Venta Silurum, 

or Gaer Guent, Chepstow.—17. Branonium, or Gaer Guoranagon, 
Worcester.—18. Manduessedum, Mancetter in Warwickshire,— 
19. Xlriconimn, Wroxeter in Shropshire.—20. Mediolanium, 
or Goer Meignod, Maywood in Montgomeryshire.—31. Begon- 
Hum, Caernarvon.—23. Beva, Chester. 
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3. 23. EboracuM, or Gaer Ebrauc, York.—24. lAndum, Gaer 

Lirdcoit, Lincoln.—35. Banum, or Gaer Dam, Doncaster.—36. 
Isurium, Aldborough.'—37. Gaturactonium, Catterick near Kich- 
mond.—28. Luguvallium, or Gaer Leil, Carlisle. After Valen- 
tinian, there appear to have been some places of importance 
northwards, Habitancum, near Kisingham, and Bremenuem, now 
Riechester, both in Northumberland, and also Gandida Gasa, or 
Whithern, in Galloway, where Nynias, in the fifth century, built a 
stone church and was Bishop. 

Perhaps some of these places might have only Chorepiscopi or inferior 
bishops, and, perhaps, as places fell into ruin, (like Camulodunum half 
destroyed a.d 61,) others would take their place and the Sees be altered. 
When Gi-egory came in 595 he wished to make 36 Sees in England but 
could- not (Bede 1. 29), and yet England was desolate then compared to 
what it had been before the Saxon invasion in 445. The number of 
Clergy appears to have been at least 700, and Chorepiscopi, Archdeacons 
and other ranks of Ecclesiastics found in the GaUican Church would, 
no doubt, be in Britain also. The Bishop who went to Arles in 314 
along with Kestitutus Bishop of London, and Eburius Bishop of York, is 
called “ Adelfius episcopus de civitate Londinensi.” Usher thinks that 
Londinensi has been repeated by mistake, which would leave Golonia, or 
Colchester; Gale, Bingham and Henry, that the word should have been 
Lindum, or Lincoln •, and Stillingfleet, that it should be read Legionensi, 
or the city of the Colony of the Legion 11., viz., Caer-Leon, or the City 
of the Legion. The last seems the more probable.— Henry. Thackeray, 
I., 276. II., 79. Bingham, StilUngfieet, Hughes ^ XJsher, 
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(Note XXYII.) 

THE CHUKCH OF ANCIENT BEITAIN WAS 

INDEPENDENT OF EOME. 

As all the educated Britons, and probably most of the nation, under¬ 
stood Latin, which was spoken as the common language of all Eomanized 

provinces, the Latin Bible would be their ordinary Scriptures. Yet it is 
worthy of notice, that Gildas, the earliest British writer, in quoting 
Scripture (a.d. 546), does not quote the vulgate or ordinary Komish 
translation (made by Jerome almost 200 years before), but some other 
one. (Giles’ Trans. Gildas^ 1841.^ It is impossible to discuss the 
tangled question of the early Scottish and Irish Bishops, whether they ‘ 
had, or had not, several independent (but afterwards uniting) successions, 
viz., from St. John, through South Britain j from Alexandria, or else¬ 
where, through Ireland; from Borne, through Palladius (a.d. 432); and 
from St. Andrew (a.d. 369), through some northern channel, evangelized 
by him. There was, however, at Austin’s arrival, a national Church, 
with Bishops, in Scotland, protesting, as it had done long before, against 
Eoman en-or and supremacy. But our immediate subject is England. 

Constantine proclaimed toleration to Christianity a.d. 313. At that 
time the Donatists or Numidian Schismatics were troubling the Church ; 
a sect which believed that personal sinfulness in the minister in¬ 
validated the Sacraments, an error almost found among non-conformists 
of our own days—akin to that of the Komanists, who make the validity 
of the Sacrament to hinge upon the intention of the Priest; both errors 
being virtually rebuked by the Scripture fact, that while the Saviour 
declared the Apostle Judas to be “ a Devil,*’ no hint is given that 
persons baptized by him had to be re-baptized. Constantine, in 314, 
summoned a councU of the Church, to be held at Arles, on the question 
of the Donatists, his previous commission having named the Bishops of 
Borne, Arles, Autun and Cologne as Colleagues on the investigation. At 
Arles, the Bishop of Arles presided. The Bishop of Borne sent two 
Presbyters and two Deacons as his Proctors. There were present 33 
Bishops, 14 Presbyters, 36 Deacons and other Clerics, the greater part 
from Gaul, and, except in Gaul, only one from a province. Of these 
there were present from Britain, “ Eburius, Bishop of the City of York; 
Eestitutus, Bishop of the City of London ; Adelfius, Bishop of Colonia 
Londinensium (Legionem, II.y Carleon upon XJsh) ; as also a Priest (a 
Presbyter), and Arminius, a Deacon.” The Decrees of this Council 
(XXII. in number) forbade any to be re-baptized who had been baptized 
in the faith of the Holy Trinity; forbade “ any Bishop to trample upon 
another Bishop,” («.e., invade his Diocese, for there were Metropolitans 
long before this); commanded Easter to be observed at the same time 
throughout the Christian world, and required at least three Bishops at 
the consecration of a new Bishop. These Canons were merely declaratory 
of principles, aU along held by the Universal Church. Circumstances make 
it probable that, though the extant list of 318 Bishops at the Council of 
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Nice, in Bithynia, (a.d. 825,) is mutilated, there were British Bishops 
present. In this Council we see no trace of the idea that any single 
Bishop could be God’s vicar on earth. The Bishop of Corduba, and not 
of Borne, was President. The equal rights of Metropolitans were 


equal rights of Metropolitans were 


guarded by the Vlth. Canon and by the Vth.; each Provincial Synod of 

Bishops is viewed as the supreme power there. 

The Bishop of Borne had never been Patriai’ch over Britain ; he 
had never consecrated our Metropolitans, summoned our Bishops to 
his Provincial Synods, received appeals from our Provincial Synods, 


nor 

the 


delegated persons to 
Vlth. Canon of Nice 


to act with his authority over Britain. Yet 


directed each Church to preserve its own 
privileges. The Bishop of Borne has all along broken that Canon, 
in reference to Britain, as well as to very many other nations. 
Priests and Deacons were attached, in Constantine’s time, to every 
legion over the Eoman empire, and, therefore, in Britain ; indeed, as 
a general rule, the Clergy were assembled in towns, and went forth to 
minister, rather than dwelt among the villagers (??• Pagani) ; and much 
of the ancient debased idolatry (Nco-Druidism) still prevailed. In 347, 
a Council of above 300 Bishops was held after the death of Constantine, 
at Sardica, now Sophia in Bulgaria, on the Arian Doctrines; and the 
letter of Athanasius states that British Bishops were there present. The 
Bishop of Corduba presided ; and not a word is heard of the Bishop of 
Borne being above the other Bishops. Hilary, the eminent Bishop of 
Poictiers (a.d. 355), banished into Phrygia for the cause of the Truth, wrote 
to the Bishops of Germany, Gaul and Britain, to congratulate them on 
their “ havitnr nreserved the Auostolic Eaith in its Duritv.” Another 


Priests 


their 


having preserved the Apostolic Eaith in its purity, 
general Council of 400 Bishops, on the same subiect. v 


same subject, was held at 


Bimini on the Adriatic, and, as in former cases, the Emperor provided 
maintenance for all who came. But the Bishops of Gaul and Britain 
declined the Emperor’s provision, and lived at their own cost: “ three only 
from Britain, on account of their poverty, thought it better to be burden¬ 


some to the Treasury, than to individuals. 


Although, by compulsion. 


this Council submitted to explain away the Nicene truth, yet the letter of 
Athanasius, immediately after it, names Britain as one of the countries 
where the true doctrine was still preached. In all these instances there 
is proof that the British Church had never then been subject to the Bishop 
of Borne; and, if so, then the only claim which he could have to supremacy 
over England, must have been a general claim to it over all the world. The 
belief that Borne is the mother and mistress of all Churches, by the Council 
of Trent, was made essential to salvation ; and, therefore, his claim to 
supremacy in Britain, being made a religious point of Eaith, is one which 
must be settled out of the Word of God. If God has not declared, on 
peril of salvation, that Borne is mother and mistress of all Churches, (and 
where has He done so ?) then Borne is not mother and mistress of the 
Church of England, for there is nothing in history to prove it more so 
than any other Church on earth is .—Mosheimy Moreriy Stillingfkety Bailie 
Sunma Condi. Thackeray, Burgess, §^c. 
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(Note XXVIII.) 

PRESENT RELICS OF THE ANCIENT BRITISH 

CHURCH. 

Komankecl Britam reached its highest prosperity in the time of Valen- 

tinian (364_367). The barbarian Scots, Piets, Attacots and baxons 

afterwards assailed it, as the Goths, Vandals and Huns did the rest of 
the empire. The Britons, unaccustomed to war, except in regular armies, 
and weakened by the drafts which the Continental wars of Eome had 
made on their best men, were dependent on Rome. In 426 .Home 
formally restored to Britain its independence, expressly renounced her 
dominion over the island, and finally left the Britons to themselves. Her 
people struggled with the savages, and, when they were victorious, drew 
doiTO on themselves national judgments by their conduct, and at last had 
no alternative but to match one set of heathen savages against the 
the Saxons against the Scots and Piets. They mvited (in 451) the 
Saxons as their champions, whose swords they had often Mt before; and 
who, having repelled the wilder hordes, refused to leave Bntain. From 
this time, tribe after tribe, fleet after fleet, of Jutes from Jutland, Angles 
from Flensburg and Schleswig, Saxons from the south banks oi the Flbe, 
Frisians from North Holland, and Northmen from Norway, &c., poured 
upon England, and by A.p. 660 had established eight hngdoms, aftei- 
wards compressed into seven. Eomanized Bntain had_been_ well peopled 
and cultivaW, yet there was a large portion of it stiH m pnmffival forest 
and morass ; for instance, a wood, laO miles by 80, stretched through 
the middle of Sussex, Kent and Hampshire. In the mountains, forests 
and vast morasses the defeated Britons took refuge; some tnhes, along 
the coasts especially, fighting every inch of ground, others fleeing to 
BritanV or to Wales, Cornwall, Cumberland and Westmoreland, it 
must be remembered that the Saxon inroad was not a civilized, systematic 
colonization, intruding upon roaming savages, as is the case with modem 
colonies 5 but an irruption of shiploads of fierce, uncultivated, roaming 
emigrants, practised pirates, with m-ms in them hands upon a refined, 
civilized nation, quietly living in a nchly-cultivated countiy, full of cities, 
villages and gentlemen’s seats. They would plunder the cities and villas, 
but It would not suit their wandering habits to settle down as farmers, tor 
one or two generations at least, and they would therefore compel the 
peasantry to tiU the lands for them. The^ P^af^try unused to war 
accustomed to many comforts now lost, dispmted by the plunder of the 
toivns, the murder or flight of their nobles, chief people and usual pro- 
tectors, would be driven, fox the sake of food, to cultivate and share the 
produce with these heathen ravagers. They would, in general, remain m 
their villages wherever they could, and would gradually settle down as 
slaves, and be mingled Avith their conquerors. In places where they were 
numerous something of Christianity and religion would remain and 
possibly a few Clergy might linger near their flocks in the mountmns, 
forests and morasses, where their lives would be secure from the heathen 
persecutors. Although there are traces eveiywhere, yet it is in such places 
that we find now the principal traces of the early British Chuwh m 
Wales Cornwall, Cumberland, and the Midland Forests and the Eastern 
Fens * Our common language is full of British and Roman words, as may 
be seen from AYhittaker’s History of Manchester (//8), or, indeed, from 
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comparing any Englisli, W''elsh, Gaelic, Saxon and Suigothic dictionaries 
with each other; making due allowance (which Whittaker has not done) 
for the uniformity of roots that must exist in languages all built on the 
Sanscrit. For the Gynesise, or Cynetae {Herodotus, II., 33; IV., 49), 
who possibly have left us their names in Ke7it, Connaught, Kewhrones of 
Gaul, &c.; the Celts, Belgae, Piets, as well as the Teutonic, Scandinavian 
and Sclavonic tribes, were merely successive waves of that vast Indo- 
Germanic flood of human races which has overspread Europe. Apart, 
however, from common origin, a vast number of purely British words are 
in daily use everywhere. It would be endless to pursue the subject, but 
a few may be stated. Thus, for instance, pool, pudding, fur, crook or 
crooked, fagot, cai* or cart, bodkin (any dagger), corncrake, creak, 
glow, coffer, clack (or noise), game, mail (a bag), quoin (a comer), fie! 
&c., &c. There are many more Celtic words which the Saxons adopted 
here and the Franks in Gaul, such as ciy, cuirass, harness, hat, conduit, 
scrape, clock, pipe, bottle (of hay), kail, cole, or cauliflower, &c. Many 
ancient Latin words also are in daily use both in tlie Saxon and the Celtic 
dialects of England, such as false, fury, rule, table, scrivener (scribo, to 
write), pen, pure, carp proverb from Scripture, “ Carp at a gnat and 
swallow a camel), imperance (masterfulness, a vulgarism for impudence). 
We also use a class of Latin words which, especially in the vulgar pro¬ 
nunciation of them, scarcely bespeak a modern channel j such as punish, 
have, stand, frail, &c. 


Dniisu locai names anouna even in the soutJti, tlie central and the 

A ^ m _ ^ ^ . 


eastern 


such as names of rivers and places called from them ; Avon, Almond, Esk, 
&c.; or of Almoiidbury, Avontoii, Uskelf, Askeaton, Askham, Askman- 
stead, &c. Hills, mountains and places named from them : Tor, Wrekin, 
Pendle, Penn, Pennistone, Pentrich, Penki'idge, Pentlow, Pensax, Dun- 
mow, Dunstable, Dunton, Benham, Benhall, Benacre, &c. Also villasrcs 
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Grendon 


Sun) 


Mars), Hessel, Hasten, Hesswall, Hesset, &c.; (Bel and Baal), Belgrave, 
Belper, Balsham, Baldock, &c. Villages which retain the British word 
for town {tre), either at the beginning or the end: Aintree, Braintree 
Manning-tree, Hartrie, Harptree, &c.; Treyford, Trafford, Trescot. Tresler. 


Treswell, &c. Names compounded with Xen (a head), or with bejiy, 
bjuy, a place of mounds, &c., and many such words : compounded names 
apparently given dm’ing the struggle, as Hinton, Hendon, Henwick, &c., 
where the Britons have added the British word hm (old) to the Saxon word 


ton (tow n), probably to distinguish their old home from the new »t hoi-pc ”. 

or “ hurst of Saxon dwellings which had sprung up. Nor are 


kjoAuu uvYCiiiiigs wnicn naa sprung up. Ivor are 

Roman names few which remain of ancient cities, as Grantchester, 
Exeter, Chester, &c., and of smaller settlements. For instance, those 
compounded with Colne, Coleshill, &c. (from Colonia); Austrey, Aust, 
Austwick, &c. (from Augustus); Street, Strettoii, &c.; Castor, Cester, 
Chesters, Caster, &c.-—(Castra, a military station)—Lymne, Lyme, &c. 
iLiu^, Greek used in Latin, a harbour) Amport, Portsmouth, &c. 

Mhny names remain which are connected with old British ecclesiastical 

Xu6dS. lllUS— (77.nh/) ’rkliorll *17 


Church). 
(Church) 


lus—JJfim. {Iioly) Farnborough, Farnham, &c,, 

xiCcles, Beccles, Ecclesliall, Eglehurst, Aglethorpe, &c* \ Llan> 
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Church-aere)y Lancham, &c. Kill, or Kell (a cell for worshi p), Kilburo, 
Kilsby, Kelton, Kellslige, Kilworth, &c. And the names of British 
Saints connected with villages in British England are found also in Saxon 
England. Thus, in Devon, Cornwall and Wales, we find the parishes of 
St. Oolumb, St. Golan, St. Cherie, St. Melyr (or Mellor), St. Wen, St. 
Ewe or St. Eu, St. Allen, &c. Saxon England retains these British names 
in Collingtree, Colenworth, Collenwood, Colerne, &c.; in Cheriton, 
Cherry Hinton [i.e., old town of St. Cherie], Cherry Burton; in Mellor 
(three parishes of the name), Kerby Mallory (?) &c., in Wendover, 
Allensmore, Allestie, &c., Ewestre, Yewry, Yewtre, Euston, Ewloe, &c., 
though this last is less distinct since-^^eis the Saxon for water. 

Nor is it only thus of names ^villages. Let any one examine the 
names given to the fields in his own neighbourhood, and he will pro¬ 
bably find British names; thus, a field in Wellingborough parish bears 
the name of The Dun, and British remains occur in it. A farm across the 
river Nen from that field, and in Irchester parish, bears the name of The 
Chesters, and Roman remains are found there. In Pytehley and the 
adjoining parishes there are fields bearing the names of Sunbury, Tam- 
bury-hill, Lantity-tag (Llantwit-y-tag, or Land, an enclosure, &c.), Brogs- 
dale, from Brock, the British word for Badger, adopted by the Saxons. 
Doubtless from the fields of the six thousand thoroughly Saxon parishes 
of England might be gathered twice or thrice that number of proofs that 
the Britons were conquered only, and neither exterminated nor banished 
from Saxon England; since even the very fields which they tilled for their 
conquerors have never lost the names they bore when the Church of 
Britain was an independent and important branch of the Church Catholic. 
Nor need we despise a multitude of proofs because they arc individually 
so trivial; the drop of water hollows a stone not by individual force, 
but by frequent repetition. The Bishops and Clergy everywhere lived in 
cities and towns at this period of the world; for Christianity usually 
began in the towns, where there was more safety from persecution and 
greater convenience for living in common, so as to make scanty means of 
maintenance go farther. The country churches were comparatively few, 
and scattered, the clergy going out from the towns to serve them. The 
inhabitants of villages were (from Pagus, a villa ge) called Pagans; and, 
being always in the early times idolaters, the words Pagan and Idolater 
became synonymous. The case was not different in Britain from the rest 
of the empire. The division of England into parishes seems to have been 
gradual, and did not take place until some time after the Saxon Arch¬ 
bishop Honorius (636) had divided it afresh into dioceses. When the 
Lord of a Manor built a Church, and granted to its Priest a maintenance, 
or endowed with the tithe of his manor any Church built on it by himself 
or the Bishop, or others, that manor or lordship became a parish, and the 
Lord of the Manor the patron ; and, after the kings had granted the tithe 
of each Manor to all Churches built on the crown lands, then very little 
was needed to complete the whole arrangement of England into parishes. 
It must be remembered that the tithes of England were merely private 
endowments by the owner of each manor, and not any national grant or 
tax; however a general law might afterwards secure the endowments 
already voluntarily made, or compulsorily extend endowment to the few 
not yet completed.— Henry's England. JPhilimore Bums Eccles. Law, 3, 
74, ^c. Thackeray's Researches into Ancient Britain, vol. II. 
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(Note XXIN.) 

THE ROMISH AGGRESSION IN 597 AND ITS 

RESULTS. 

When the Saxon savages began to overspread the land, the bishops 
and clergy, living in towns, would be plundered, massacred, or driven 
away, along with the nobles, gentry, tradesmen and every one who had 
anything to lose. A few of the more earnest and hardier clergy would 
be able to brave the forest and morass, and, at the daily risk of their 
lives, go among their flocks; but, in the course of the long confusion and 
war, vast numbers of the British Christians would, for want of clergy, be 
left unbaptized and untaught, and would sink into practical heathenism, 
if not into actual Saxon idolatry, and especially in such places as had 
been only half christianized in the days of Druidism. In ruined cities 
and in more populous villages the churches would be left; for Austin 
worshipped in an old church of St. Martin, at Canterbury, and in 
another old church, dedicated by him to the Saviour, at the same place; 
and there was an old church of St. Andrew, at Rochester; and one of 
Gregory’s instructions to him refers to the proper provision for repairing 
churches. (Bede, I., 26, 30; II., 3.) There was a large monastery at 
Lantwit, in Glamorganshire; a college at Henland-on-the-W'ye; one at 
St. Asaph’s ; and a monastery of 2,000 monks, some lay, some cleric, at 
Bangor; all celebrated for men of great learning; and doubtless many were 
monks who, but for the Saxon idolatry over England, would have been 
labouring clergymen. When Austin and his party met the British clergy, 
A.n. 601, at Augustine's Oak (apparently in Worcestershire, west of the 
Severn), there were present seven bishops, all of them then suffragans to 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, in Monmouthshire; whether the metropolitan power 
of that See, after having been removed elsewhere by David in 542 (?), was 
situated at St. David’s, Landaff, or still at Cacrleon. It is doubtful whether 
the metropolitan himself was one of those present; and it is doubtful also 
which their seven Sees were; but St. Asaph had founded a college at 
Llan Elwy (or St. Asaph’s), and had already become bishop there; there 
would also be still bishops at Chepstow, Worcester, Chester and 
Caernarvon, if not also at Wroxeter and in Cornwall. New Sees had 
been placed at Lanbadern near Aberystwith, and at Margam in Glamor¬ 
ganshire ; but Hereford was not then a See. There would probably also 
be bishops without Sees, because they could not go among the Saxon 
idolaters who had laid their Sees waste. Both their own writers and the 
trustworthy Bede lament the sinful negligence of the British Church in 
not preaching the Gospel to the heathen Saxons. Perhaps it was impos¬ 
sible for Britons to do so; since even Austin and his party, strangers 
against whom the Saxons were not embittered, quailed after setting out, 
and actually relinquished their mission to such fierce savages, until again 
urged by Gregory. But the whole character, and morality, and principles 
of the Britons had sunk through such long, unsuccessful, ferocious wmrs; 
and, disorganized and desperate, they had given themselves up to mutual 
broils whenever a respite from the Saxons permitted. 
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It was during such a state of matters that Augustine, or Austin, a 
Monk of St, Martin’s at Rome, was commissioned in 596, and arrived in 
Kent, with his companions, in 597. It had been decreed (431) in the 
Council of Ephesus (Bini., II., Con. Bph., 1, 4, p. 768^, that no Bishop 
should draw under his subjection any province which was not his from the 
be ginning; and it is clear that Austin and his party knew nothing 
previously about the British Church (Bede, II., 4 ), and that it had never 
yielded suffragan obedience to Rome. Nor had the Bishop of Rome then 
claimed to ordain in any other metropolitical diocese than his own; for 
even the metropolitans of Milan and Aquileia, at the opposite extremities 
of Italy, but not in the Roman diocese, consecrated each other, and never 
allowed Rome to interfere. When, therefore, Gregory sent Austin as 
missionary to the Angles, he did not himself consecrate him; but sent him 
for consecration to the Bishop of Arles, the metropolitan of Burgundy, 
whence the early British succession seems to have sprung; who consecrated 
him “Archbishop of the English Nation.” (Bede, I, 27.) He authorized 
him to leave the clergy to their choice in the subject of marriage, and to 
compose for the English a Service out of whatever he found most proper 
in the “ customs of masses” used in the Roman, Gallican, or any other 
Church. (Bede, I, 27, 2.) Austin found an oppressed and true Church, 
with bishops whose Sees were in the hands of the infidel, whose 
churches lay waste, whose flocks were perishing. But he lent no helping 
hand (Obadiah, 12, 13) to replace the bishops in their Sees and raise the 
Church; he invited their aid in preaching to the Angles, and offered 
friendly communion ; but it was at the price of their giving up what they 
deemed important, in externals at least, and of renouncing their inde¬ 
pendence and acknowledging him as their metropolitan ; for it is evident 
that, whether expressed or implied, that question had been raised betw'cen 
them. The British Church stood firm, refused him as their metropolitan, 
and maintained their customs; and his words, uttered in bitter wrath, 
whether he meant it or not, let loose the heathen savages against 
the defenceless British clergy, who were massacred by thousands, the 
Romish missionaries not using any means to save their lives. The relation 
of Bede warrants this view. Henceforward the British Church existed 
only as a persecuted protesting Church, struggling against the Romish 
aggression. And yet the conversion of the Saxons was, scantily indeed, 
the work of the Romish party. Paulinus, an Archbishop, was planted at 
York ,—an intruder, except as a bishop among infidels; but wars quickly 
drove him away, and he fled and became Bishop of Rochester. York¬ 
shire with all the north of England and parts of south Scotland, were 
evangelized from heathenism solely by a Scottish Bishop in communion 
with the British Church, Aidan of Lindisfarne (635), who had protested 
against Romish errors and Romish supremacy. His successor was Finan, 
of the same succession. The East Anglians (Norfolk, Suffolk and Cam¬ 
bridge) relapsed quickly into idolatry after the Romish teaching, and were 
evangelized again under the direction of Felix, a Bishop consecrated in. 
Burgundy, already mentioned as the early source of the British succession; 
for w'hom their King founded a See at Dunwich in 633 ; and, although 
helix maintained communion with Rome, yet his people w'ere mainly 
evangelized by Fursey, an Irish Monk. All the 17 counties of Central 
England (Mercia) were left almost untouched by the Austin missionaries; 
they were evangelized by four successive Bishops of Mercia in communion 
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with the British Church, not receiving consecration from Rome, but, it 
would seem, from Lindisfarne: these were Hiuma, consecrated 656, 
Cellach, Trumhere and .Taruman, And, even in the diocese of London 
(Essex, Middlesex and Hertford), the Austin missionary had failed, and 
idolatry again prevailed everywhere; until (at the invitation of a Saxon 
Prince in Essex) Chad, or Cedd, one of the British Church, came and 
evangelized them, and was consecrated Bishop of London about 634, not 
by Archbishop Mellitus, but by the Lindisfarne Bishops. The West 
Saxons (Winchester and westwards) wmre evangelized about 634, by 
Birinus, a Monk from Rome; and, with the powerful aid of the Christian 
King of Northumbria (son-in-law of the West Saxon King), a See wms fixed 
for him at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. His successor was Agilbert, a Gallic 
Monk, who had studied in Ireland and went for consecration to Gaul, 
and not to the Archbishop of Canterbury. In Sussex the Romish Wilfred 
prevailed, by help of the British Church, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Selsey in 680. But from the Thames to the Forth (except East Anglia), 
all the evangelizing of the Saxons was effected by missionaries whose 
succession came not from Canterbury, but from the early National Church 
of our Island; and who declined communion with Rome and protested 
against Romish supremacy. And even the missionaries of the other party 
were not consecrated from Rome, but from Gaul, the Church of St. John 
of Ephesus. They also soon learned the necessity of protesting against 
Romish supremacy, tyranny and corruption. Thus Rome gave ecclesi¬ 
astical succession neither to Britain nor to England.— Thackeray's 
Researches^ into Ancient Britain, II, Soames' Anglo-Saxon Church. Bees' 
Welsh Saints. Theophilm Anglicanus. 
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(Note XXX.) 

THE BISHOP OF ROME HAS NO RIGHT TO 




INTRUDE INTO ENGLAND 
OUR COLONIES. 


IRELAND OR 


Several discussions on the late aggression appear not to be based on 
correct information respecting the relative position of the Church of Eome 
and the Churches in our Islands. Perhaps enough has been said to prove 
that the Church of England is now, what it was onginally, an independent 
Church; more unconnected with Rome than with almost any other Conti¬ 
nental Church. The case is the same with the Church of Ireland. The 
Church of Ireland was a distinct, independent and organized Church long 
before Palladius or Patrick were born; neither is there sufficient evidence that 
(iven St. Patrick himself had anything to do with Rome. The Church of 
Ireland had its early usages different from those of Eome, and the early 
Irish Christians were inveterately hostile to the Church of Eome 
deeming it unscriptural and, in many points, corrupt ; they w^re so 
much opposed to Papal supremacy (until 1140-1152, when Malachy and 
Paparo set themselves to impose the Papal yoke) that the old Romish 
historians call Ireland schismatical, and almost Pagan. One point is 
clear : up to that time each chieftain had nominated the bishops in his 
own tribe. After the conquest by England, the Chapters elected the 
.Bishops, having first obtained the King’s leave to elect, and next his 
confirmation of the individual chosen. With these rights the Popes 
interfered, especially in troublous reigns, as in the case of the Bishon of 
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Armagh, 1258, the struggle gradually becoming feebler on the Royal side 
until the Reformation ; the Pope seizing every opportunity to thrust in a 
Papal nominee, and the Crown often requiring the Irish‘Bishops to be 
consecrated in England, that they might forestal the Papal usurpation. 
At the Reformation the Crown merely resumed the power which the Irish 
Princes had always possessed, what itself had enjoyed prior to Henry 
Illrd.’s time, and what, even if allowed for a time as the least of two 
evils, could lawfully be resumed by the same power which had allowed it. 

The first step to the Reformation was the appointment, by Henry 
VIII., in 1534, of George Brown (Provincial of the Augustine friars in 
London) to the Archbishopric of Dublin, then vacant. By his influence 
the Act for the King’s supremacy was passed in 1537. From 1536 to 
1547 the King appointed to nine out of 13 vacancies in the bishoprics j the 
Pope to several, of which nominations the King rejected all but four A 
Synod of the archbishops, bishops and clergy of Ireland was convened by 
the Viceroy on 1st March, 1551, at which the Liturgy was ordered to be 
said in English, and the Services to be arranged as in England; Dowdall 
Archbishop of Armagh, and most of his suffragans, leaving the assembly* 
when they could not prevail for the continuance of the mass. He was 
not deprived of his See, but the ancient contest between Armagh and 
Dublin giving an opening, the Crown deprived him of the pHmacy, and 
he left Ireland. Goodacre was then appointed Ai’chbishop, but soon 
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. died, and Dowdall was replaced Archbishop and Primate by Mary, who 
deprived one archbishop and five bishops, and a seventh was compelled 
to fly for his life from private assassins. On Elizabeth’s accession an 
Act (1560) restored to the Crown its ancient jurisdiction over the State, 
ecclesiastical and spiritual, and abrogated all foreign power repugnant to 
the;'’ same and all the bishops remained in the Sees which they held in 
Mary s time, except two, ivho refused the oath of supremacy ; they 
themselves occupying Sees vacated by Mary, because their holders were 
married men. An Act of Uniformity was passed for the Liturgy, as in 
England. In 1661, at the Restoration, eight Irish Bishops remained 
alive. In 1680, when James II. sougJit to convert Ireland into a 
Roman Catholic State, there were four Sees vacant, 11 bishops liad lied 
to England, and seven only remained in Ireland, three of whom were too 
aged to attend Parliament. James divided the vacant revenues among the 
titular bishops, and was prepared to have called them, if needful, by°writ 
to the House of Lords. The four were compelled to attend Parliament, 
but protested against the King’s arbitrary acts ; and one Act was passed 
proscribing as traitors the archbishops, bishops, nobility and gentry by 
name, to the number of 2,445 men and women, who were favourable to 


Mary 


and another Act also, giving the King 


the power of nominating, &g., the Roman Catholic prelates. At his 
abdication, 1690, there seems to have been 17 of the real bishops surviving, 
the other Sees were unoccupied, and the revenues had been appropriated 
to a fund for the support of the Romish Bishops. 

There is thus clear evidence that the present Church of Ireland is not a 
new Chuich starting to existence, but a continuity of the same which had 

fisted before Romanism was introduced, the same which was before 
Henry Tlllth’s or Queen Elizabeth’s Acts of Supremacy. 

^ Is the present Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland a displaced 

hierarchy, or a new schismatic sect ? Facts prove that it was a Romish 
schism, as is that in England. 

The appointments, in Henry Vlllth’s time, to nine bishoprics were 
made pimarily and entirely of the King’s nomination and donation (1536 
to 1547). Those to Cloiimacnoise (1539), Down and Connor (1541), 
gonfert (1541) and Clogher (1542) were made by “ provision from Paul 


V T ^ 3 X 9 connrmed by the Eang, on submission being formally 

plighted.^ In Cork and Cloyne (1536), Clonfert (1536), Kildare (1540), 
Armagh (1542), the Pope and Crown each nominated; but the Pope’s 
nominees were rejected, except in the case of Clonfert, in which the Papal 
candidate, having consented to cancel the Pope’s Bull, and to take the 
bee on the King’s terms, was allowed to hold it. In Kilmore the 

1^85. In Limerick 

(1540) the Pope nanaed a bishop who lived a few days, and the Pope 

named a second. This one the King set aside, and the royal nominee 

was wsnsecrated, and remained unmolested. In 1543 the King named 

the Romanist Dowdall, and the Pope Waucop, to Armagh: the Kino-’s 
nominee was consecrated. There thus annpav i 


nominee was consecrated. There thus appear to have been, by 1543, 
five bishops of the Pope’s appointment in Ireland—titulars—appointed 
by a foreign pri^e and prelate, contrary to the ancient right, and 
contrary to Act of Parliament; intruders into Sees already filled according 
to the laws of the land; these and other titulars seem to have 
Deen always fomenters of foreign treason; as the Titular in Cashel in 


by a foreign prince and p 
contrary to Act of Parliament 
to the lavrs of the land : 


1567, in Cashel and in Elraley 1568, Armagh 1593 and in Dublin 1599; 
all more or less implicated if^nth the King oif Spain or the rebel leaders of 
the day. Thus the whole system of these titulars is separatist and 
schismatical. It is not a question of Protestant intruding (as it is called) 
on the Bomanut, but it was the Pope intruding on the Crown ; for the 
rival nominees in Henry Vlllth’s time were in general both equally 
Romanist, as Dowdall and Wancop, of Armagh, each equally stenuous 
opponents of the Reformation, And it was the same of most of the 
others; who in Henry Vlllth’s time were seldom Protestant. 

The present bishops of the Roman schism in Ireland are four arch¬ 
bishops and 23 bishops, as follow. These are the titulars:— 

At Armagh, Derry, Kilmore, Raphoe, Ardagh, Meath, Dromore, Down 

and Comner, Clogher. 

At Dublin, Perns, Kildare and Leighlin, Ossory. 

At Cashel, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Killaloe, Waterford and Lismore, 

Cloyne and Ross. 

At Tuam, Achonry, Kilmacduagh and Kilfenora, Elphin, Killala, Galway, 

Clonfert. 

—Manfs Church of Ireland, I. Murray’s Hist. Ch. of Ireland. Sir James 
Ware, ^c. 

Our creation of bishops in Gibraltar and Canada lias been mentioned 
as an act which deprives us of the right to complain of the present 
Romish aggression. 


But with regard to Gibraltar. Had the conqueror of Gibraltar been a 
Roman Catholic prince he would not have suffered the new territory to 
remain in tlie See of Medina Sidonia, or Malaga, its ancient locality, but 
would have had a new See of Calpe erected and separated. And why 
should not the Protestant Queen of England do the same without having 
committed any ecclesiastical offence ? With regard to our Colonies, the 
Queen of England has a right to parcel out her Colonies according to 
the Established Church of this kingdom, provided she infringes no 
positive law ; for, being a Christian Queen, she is bound to provide for 
the religious instruction of her subjects according to that Branch of 
Christ’s Church of which she is, in God’s providence, the Supreme 
Protector. If our sovereigns have not always done so, that is no proof 


that she is wrong in doing so now. 


to establish a See in any of our Colonies ? 


What right had the Bishop of Rome 
alonies ? He is not the source of 


religion to Biitain, nor is he head in any way whatever over religion in 
Britain or her Colonies. The only possible case of complaint is in 


Phench Canada, even if there were diocesan bishops settled there before 
our Conquest (in 1759-1763), which there do not appear to have been. 
Even 20 years ago there appear only to have been a bishop of Quebec 
and a bishop in partdtus in Upper Canada. At our Conquest the rights 
of conscience were of course guaranteed, either by express compact or in 
bounden duty and honour ; but, apart from that, it became our duty to 
provide the means of grace and ecclesiastical instructors everywhere 
for the Colonies; that is, bishops, priests and deacons, churches and 
scriptures; and we are not ecclesiastically intruders in providing it, 
according to the principles of the Apostolic Church in the mother country. 

In Malta and Jerusalem we are said to have intruded schismatically ; 
but we have not. We have provided a bishop, an instructor who comes 
.from his See of Gibraltar to instruct the English colonists there ; he doe* 
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though 


A 

we believe 


Malta 

him 


not assume to be Bishop of Malta. Malta has her own bishop ; and, 
heretical though we believe him to be, we interfere not with him 
ecclesiastically, although his is not the dominant religion, for he is not of 
the apostolic and independent and pure branch of the Catholic Church, 
which is the Church of the mother country. In Corfu the Greek Church 
is guaranteed; it is not a conquest. The Bishop of Rome has attempted 
schismatically to intrade his archbishop and bishops there, but the Greeks, 
it is said, have repelled his unecclesiastical attempt. 

And in England. As long as the Romanists, since they gave up being 
politically seditious, acted as Dissenters—on sufferance and toleration— 
nothing was said against their liberty of conscience. They had their vicars- 
apostolic, and although we grieved for their corrupt practices and heretical 
doctrines, there was nothing of political intnision in their having mission¬ 
aries who happened to be titular bishops in partibus. But now the case is 
different. When Dr. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar, goes to Rome and 
preaches in private, and confirms in private, among the subjects of England 
there, he offers no reasonable cause of annoyance. But suppose the Queen 
had named another clergyman Bishop of Gibraltar, and created Dr. 


an 


Leonina. 


had named another clergyman Bishop of Gibraltar, and created Dw 
Tomlinson ^ a., jne t mpa li tan for Italy ... with the title of Archbishop of 
Citta Leonina, or of II Borgho, the suburb in which the Pope’s Palace 
of the Vatican stands, and had parcelled Italy out for him, and given him 
a party of suffragan bishops, with titles taken from towns (not at present 
cathedrals) as near as possible to Terni, Bologna, Naples, Elorence, 
Genoa, Leghorn, Nice, and other towns where English reside, and which 
are either in the Pope’s temporal dominions, or under his jurisdiction as 
metropolitan of the Italian diocese ? What would the Pope and Dr. 
Wiseman say to such an insult ? It would no more interfere with his 


Wiseman 


of Rome, than Dr. Wiseman 


Metropolitans 


Wiseman 


Metro 


nor yet would it interfere with the Pope’s 
las now done with the Queen of England’s 


subjects; for the English resident in Italy are not the Pope’s subjects, 
but the Roman Catholics resident in England are the Queen’s sub- 

f ^ . j . nyt ♦ • i • . . • Sr 


jects. 


England ; 
shewing 1 


There is, it is true, no toleration at Rome : 
and the Bishop of Rome presumes on itani 


there 


IS in 


and, instead of 


she has often been by him and his of old, because she is kind to those of 


grasps 
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(Note XXXI.) 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, IN RESUMING 
PRIMITIVE DOCTRINES, DID NOT SEPAR¬ 
ATE HERSELF FROM ANOTHER CHURCH, 
BUT FROM ERROR. 


The recent act of the Church of Eome in England is schismatical, for 
it is forcibly rending the body of the Christian Church; intruding, as a 
■R’edge, her ecclesiastical authority and orders into an independent branch 
of the Church, which has never separated from the Catholic body of 
Christ. That branch did not di-aw its Christianity nor its authorized 
succession of teachers from Rome; never has failed in its continuity or 
succession; holding the Catholic creeds, orders and discipline, it officially 
rejected, by its own lawful synodal power, and with the external sanction 
of its laity, constitutionally expressed by the Crown, the Nobles and 
the Commons, the novel doctrines, practices and claims, contrary to 
Scripture and the early Church, which the Church of Rome had 
usurpingly enforced as a yoke upon her. She never separated from 
Rome : she never was part of the Church of Rome, but was an 

clergy and laity had, 
assumptions 


and 


• , ^ - 

fiom time to time, protested against 

Church of Eome, and against the doctrine which the Church of Rome 
enforced and still enforces. 


of England from t}ie Charge of 


historical Vindication of 


The relics of the Gallican and Ancient British Litm-gy, collected in 
Palmer’s Antiquities of the English Ritual {Vol. L), shew how much there 
was in the public services in England, before the Saxons came, of that pure 
Scriptural and hallowed character which marks the present Prayer-book of 
our Church ; and Scripture was almost as prominently brought forward then 
as now. Augustine brought with him the Romish Litui-gy, and our more 
ancient and purer service was foi-cibly and gradually suppressed by Rome ; 
yet the doctrines then held at Rome were Scriptural, compared with those 
now held by her since the Council of Trent; as may be seen by comparing 
the doctrines of Gregory I. on the leading doctrines of Christianity with 
those of the Council of Trent. (Stillingfleet.) Saxon Divines were slow 
in adopting each new Romish error. Their Bede U.i>. 720) saith. 


" Sanctification is given to the righteous, but, inw 


their justifica¬ 


tion, vocation precedes; which calling is not of their own merits, but of 
the grace of God : for ' all have sinned and eome short of the glory of 
God.’ ” “ They who, whilst under the law of Moses, believed in Christ, 

attained the grace of faith, not because they were just, but that they 
might be justified. It is possible to be just before men, but not before 
Him who sees the inmost desires of the very heart.” {On Rom.^ III.^ 
VIII.) He also taught that the Sacramental bread and wine have their 
superiority over other substances of the same kind, not from any material 
change, but from spiritual use; and that Jesus Christ gave to His 


fid 


Alcuin, a 






learned English ecclesiastic, much countenanced by the Emperor Charle¬ 
magne, and wiio mainly founded the University of Paris, and died a.d. 
804, said, illustrating Ecclesiastes by the Epistle to the Romans* 
“ Without the grace of God, man has not a good will, nor, without God’ 
is able to proceed in the way of good works.” The care of our Kin^^ 
Alfred, in translating portions of Scripture into Saxon for all, is weU 
known. Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1015, also translated 
much of the Scripture, published homilies for the clergy to read aloud 
—and these are full of Scripture, and as explicit against transubstantiation 
as are the homilies published by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. 

—Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism. Townsend’s Accusations of history 
against Rome. Soames’ Bampton Lectures. 

The laws of Edward the Confessor shew that the Saxon Kings exercised 

powei in exteinal and ecclesiastical arrangements; not touching' 
doctrine, yet requiring a certain amount of religious instruction before 
any one could receive the communion, &c.; calling ecclesiastical councils 
and presiding in them whether the Pope’s Legate were there or not; 
erecting new and dividing old bishoprics, &c. And this continued until 
the Conquest, when William, and, after him, Henry I., Stephen and John, 
for their own political purposes, conceded to the Pope considerable 
power ; yet the struggle and protest against the usurpation of Rome went 
on throughout the whole period till the Reformation. Thus, William 
Eufus piohibited all appeals to Rome as a thing unheard of in his realm. 
Edward I. shook off the Papal yoke, and executed as a traitor a man who 
sought a Bull from Rome; and his Parliament wrote to Pope Boniface 

nor ever would, suffer the King to do aught 
to the subversion of the statutes of the kingdom, and to the prejudice of 

its liberties, customs and laws.” One of the causes for which Edward II. 
was deposed was because he had given allowance to the Bulls of the See 
of Rome. The Parliament, 40th Edward III., unanimously voted that 
King John’s grant of the Crown, in 1213, to the Pope was null and void, 
naade without concurrence of his Parliament, and contrary to his corona¬ 
tion oath; and, if attempted to be enforced, would be resisted with all 
the power of England : and the Pope had been declared, by statute 18th 
Edward III., “ the common enemy of the King and the realm.” The 
statute of premuni]-e was passed in the reign of Richard II.; and one of 
the causes for which Richard was deposed was, “ that he had procured a 
Bull from Rome for the more certain observance of some statutes made by 
himself and his Parliament; which was derogatory to the reo-al dignity 
and a wrong done to the nation.” At the accession of'tlenry IV * 
Parliament declared »that neither Pope nor other prince or potentate 
ought or may inti-ude himself and intermeddle with the rule or govern¬ 
ment of the realm.” Chicheley (Henry Vlth’s reign), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, refused to consecrate a bishop nominated for an English See 
by Pope Eugenius IV.: the Pope suspended him: he appealed to a 
General Council, and Parliament, the University of Oxford, and the Kino- 
strongly took up the cause ; and the King wrote to the Pope (by desire of 
the House of Commons)-” Be it known to your Ugliness, that while I 
bve, by God s assistance, the authorities and usages of the kingdom of 

1^ r L* li A C Iv* 1^ 1 ’ even were I willing so to debase 

myself (which God forbid), my nobles and the whole people of England 

will by no means suffer it.” Our Sovereigns never allowed any one to be 
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acknowledged in England as Pope without their leave, nor to send a 


legate to England without their leave. 


They nominated whom they 


chose to be bishops: erected new bishoprics; commanded on special 
occasions bishops not to seek confirmation from Kome, but empowered 
the English Metropolitan to confirm them: caused bishops to answer in 
the King’s court why they excommunicated his subjects, &c., &c. Thus 
the share which Henry VIII., Edward VI. and Elizabeth took in the 
Eeformation was only the continuance and completion of the struggle for 
a thousand years against Romish supremacy: was only the authority 
ecclesiastical which at ail times the Sovereign, the nobles and the people 
of England had challenged and had enjoyed. Sometimes the authority 
had been relaxed, and then resumed again. Elizabeth resumed it: and 
the King, Lords and Commons then gave that sanction which the British 
chiefs—then Ethelbert, Edward the Confessor, William Rufus, Edward I., 
Edward III., Henry IV. and Henry VI.—had sometimes given, some¬ 
times refused, to ecclesiastical proceedings in the realm. When the 
Romanist Bishops wrote to Elizabeth, at her accession, to persuade her to 
act as^ her sister had done, she instantly replied; expressly denied their 
assertion that Christianity had been first planted in this kingdom by the 
Church of Rome, and said that they and such as they had stirred up 
Mary against her subjects. Elizabeth, and every Sovereign since, has 
only acted on strict ecclesiastical, as well as political, rights, in rejecting 
the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome.— Ttcysdm's Vindication, Strype'a 


AnnaUt L, 147. 


e Bishop of Rome .—Twysdms Vindication, Strype's 
Hale's Origin and Purity qf the Primitive British 


Church, Appendix to Rev. H, Corrie's Sermon^ Kettering^ 1835. 


/ 
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(Note XXXIL) 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IS NOT SCHIS- 
MATICAL, BUT RETAINS HER APOSTOLIC 
ORDERS. 

The supremacy of the Church of Rome over other Churches can 
hardly be called an Article of Eaith until the Lateran Council made it so 
under Innocent III, i nT215, w hen all other Patriarchs were required to 
receive their authority from the Roman Patriarch. The Church of 
England had all along, whether before the Romish Usurpation or while 
under its yoke, retained its communion with the pure and primitive Church 
Catholic; for “ it had the Holy Scriptures, the two Sacraments, the 
Apostolic Orders of Bishop, Priest and Beacon in unbroken succession, the 
ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer and the three Creeds.” She 
therefore never ceased to be a Church. She was, indeed, because in 
communion with the Church of Rome, a shai'er in the guilt of receiving 
that decree by which the second Council of Nice (a.d. 787) made image 
worship part of the faith ; that by which the fourth Council of Lateran 
(a.I), 1215) made Transubstantiation an Article of Faith; that by which 
the Council of Constance (a.d. 1414) forbade the Cup to the Laity; and 
that by which the Council of Florence (a.d, 1438) made Purgatoiy an 
artiele of faith. But individuals amongst her clergy were all along 
protesting from time to time against many such en*ors—as Alcuin, in 787; 

Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1235; Bradwardine, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1349, &c. And her own legitimate Synods and Convoca¬ 


tions, from 1547 to 1575, were removing the errors in doctrine, discipline 
and practice, which had crept in either authoritatively as Canons from 
Councils and Synods, or as individual opinions and habits. It strengthens 
the case that the Canons of the Synods, during that interval, were often 
diametrically opposed to each other ; it is the final result which we now have 
in our Prayer-book and Articles. This is that which we call the Reformation. 
It was not the setting up a new Church, it was the throwing off, by an 
independent Church as old as Rome, of a foreign yoke, and the purging 
our Liturgy and Doctrinal Canons of the errors which had been partly 
forced on us, and had partly crept in. And it must be remembered that 
the Church of Rome was again and again required by England and all 
Europe to consent to a general Council for universal Ecclesiastical Reform, 
and refused to do so, and when at last she consented, it was evident that 
it was to be purely a Romish Synod, and neither a free Council nor a 
general one. Our reformed Articles were first drawn up in 1552. 
England had no share in the eiTors of the Council of Trent, and, indeed, 
the greater pari of the novelties there added to the creed were not 
enacted until after 1552.— Cardwell's Bynodalia^ Vol, II, Rev.H. Corrie's 
Sermon. 

There has been no schism in this proceeding of the English Church; 
she only used those rights and claimed that independency and authority 
which was accorded by the early General Councils to every Church—to 
every Metropolitan Synod. (Nicene Canon 5. Constantinop, Cemon 2.J 
Nor have the Orders of the Church of England been broken, although the 
Romanists have endeavoured to make it appear so. The consecrations 
under Henry VIII. took place exactly according to the Romish Ritual, 


simply omitting the oath to the Pope. Those under Edward VI, were 
under the new Ritual, the imposition of hands being retained as in the 
Primitive Church, Those under Elizabeth were by the same Ritual, with 
imposition of hands. Those under Charles II. were under our present 
Ritual, which is merelj'- a corrected form of Edward Vlth’s Ritual. There 
IS nothing in our Ritual which militates against any custom or Canon of 
the Primitive Church, but it rather adheres more closely to them. The 
foolish and false story of Champneys, that, in the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the party of Bishops elect met at the Nag’s Plead Inn, in Cheapside, 
and irreverently consecrated themselves, is disproved on every hand by the 
various documents still existing in various official quarters, which are utterly 
incompatible with the possibility of any such proceeding. The Queen 
issued a Conge d’elire, 18th July, 1559, to the Chapter of Canterbury, to 
elect an Archbishop to succeed Cardinal Pole, just then dead, which they 
did, choosing ^latthew Parker, as she wished. lie was confirmed by 
Rpyal Letters Patent. On the 9th September, she issued a Commission to 
certain Bishops, 9th Sept., 1559, to consecrate him, but it was not done. 
She issued another Commission, 6th Dec. 1559, to Anthony Kitchen, 
Bishop of Llandaff, William Barlow, Bishop of St. David’s, 1536-1547, 
and of Bath and Wells, 1547 to 1553 (deprived by Queen Mary, and 
now elect of Chichester), John Scory, Bishop of Rochester, 1551, and 
translated to Chichester 1551-1553 (deprived by Queen Mary, and now 
elect of Hereford), Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, i551-1553, 
(deprived by Queen Mary), Richard Hodgkins, Suffragan of Bedford, John, 
Suffragan of Thetford, and John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, to consecrate 
Parker. The Bishop of Landaff withdrew; Barlow, Scory, Coverdale and 
Jlodgkins confirmed Parker, 9th Dec. 1559, and the Deed of Confirmation 
exists. The same four consecrated him at Lambeth, I7th Dec. 1559, 
according to the Ritual of Edward VI. The record of the consecration 
exists. Archbishop Parker, with assistance, afterwards consecrated 
Grindall and others. The story of Champneys was never heard of until 
long after Parker’s death, and there is little doubt that a dinner, given on 
the 9th Dec., at the ceremony of the Confi^'mation, was the handle which 
the Puritans and Romanists laid hold of. The previous consecrations of 
Barlow, Scory and Coverdale, and the investigation of the records and 
registers, may be found amply and searchingly treated of in the Abbe 


ence of the Validity of the English Ordinations, translated 


raver^s.. 


in 2 volumes, 1735. His book was assailed, and was defended by himself, 
and remains an unanswerable proof, by a Roman Catholic, that there is 


no break in the Orders of the Church of England, 
of the Church, in 1.660, there were sufficient 


As for the Restoration 


of the Church, m 1660, there were sufficient bishops still alive to 
consecrate those appointed to the vacant sees. We must remember that 
the Orders of a Church come from Jesus Chiist alone, for the clergy of 
all ranks are His Ministers, and in so far as the Orders of the Church of 
England have at any time come through the Church of Rome, (for they 
came not through Rome originally, either in British or Saxon England,) 
they are no more received from it, nor destroyed by it, than water flowing 
through a pipe is received from the pipe instead of the fountain head, or 
destroyed by being polluted with its defilements, which settle and leave it 
free when it escapes into the cistern.— Twysden's Vindication. Bail. Summa 
Goncil., II. Southey's Book of the Church. Lathburfs Bnglish Episcopacy. 
TheophUus Anglicanus. 
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(Note XXIII.) 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT AND ITS CANONS. 

The Council of Trent 'was the delusive reply made by the Church of 
Rome to the Catholic Church in Europe, which had raised her voice—the 
voice of her Scripture-searching ecclesiastics, of lier princes and nobles, 
of her honest laity, for reformation of doctrine, discipline and practice. 
The Catholic Church called for a tme general council, in which all 
Christendom might fairly contemplate the faith once delivered to the Saints, 
and see whether or not the faith then generally held in Europe was the 
same; _ in which it might examine also whether the orders, the rules of 
discipline, the ecclesiastical system and the allowed manners of both clergy 
and laity were such as the Apostles and their immediate successors had 
actually established, or would unquestionably then have established, under 
the altered circumstances of society. But from such an examination the 
Church of Rome shrank, because she was not the Catholic Church, and 
dreaded its decision and the IVord of God on which it would have been 
based. She dared not stand the investigation, endeavoured to put off any 
council, and, when she found the allegiance of Germany, Spain and even 

of France, hung on her reply, she reluctantly yielded—not a general 
council but—the Synod of Trent. 

When the original dispute had arisen with Luther respecting indul¬ 
gences, he was cited to Rome (August, 1518),"anH’^^ussed the subject 
at Augsburgh with Cardinal Cajetan. The result was a Bull from Pope 
Leo X., of 9th Nov., 1518, declaring his power to grant indulgences, 
that he was the Vicar of Christ and that Rome was the mother and mistress 
of all Churches. Against this Bull Luther appealed to a general council. 
Immediately after which Zwingle, in Switzerland, also assailed indul¬ 
gences) and Luther also raised other points of objection against the 
commonly-received doctrines of the Church of Rome. Pope Leo, by his 
Bull 1520, condemned 42 points of Luther’s doctrine. He declared 
further that, because Luther had continued a year under censure without 
seeking reconciliation, and had dared to appeal to a general council, a 
thing which, by the Bulls of Pius III. and Julius II.,‘ subjected him’to 
punishment as a heretic, unless he and all who favoured his views should 
recant within 60 days, they should be pronounced notorious and obstinate 
heretics. Luther once more appealed to a general council. At the Diet 
of Spires, 1521, Luther publicly defended his doctrines, refused to retract 
anything, and appealed to a general council, provided Scripture were made 
the sole standard of trying his doctrines. The general feeling of Europe 
was increasing that nothing short of a general council could settle the 
disputes of the Church. In the Diet of Spires, 1526, the Princes of 
Germany unanimously decreed that each State should arrange its own 
ecclesiastical matters, until a general council were held. In the next Diet 
of Spiles, 1529, the Emperor and Romanist Princes revoked that decree, 
and the other Princes protested against that infringement on their national 
lights and their liberty of conscience. Hence the name Protestant. The 
general voice of Europe, from the Emperor to the humblest noble, was for 
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a general coancil; the more independent and thoughtful, even of the 
dignified clergy, felt its necessity. Germany wished Mentz, Strasburgh, 
Cologne, Metz, or some other great town, not under provincial Komish 
influence, to be the site. The Protestants refused to own any council as 
a general council, which should be summoned by the Bishop of Rome, 
instead of being summoned by the Emperor according to ancient ecclesi¬ 
astical custom. Nor was this immaterial; for one of the points to be 
discussed in any general council must be the very claim of Rome to be the 
head and mistress of all Churches; the discussion of which claim would 
be damaged by his being allowed to summon the council. If the claim 
were unfounded, his summoning reduced the council into a mere synod of 
such as recognized his supremacy. The Protestants would not consent 
that a general council should be held in Italy, or on its borders (as Trent 
was), where the Papal influence was paramount. 

Paul III., Pope from 1534 to 1550, issued his Bull 22nd May, 1542, 
wherein he declares that “ by authority of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, which he himself exerciseth 
upon earth, and by the counsel and consent of the Cardinals, &c., he inti¬ 
mates a holy Oecumenical and General Council” to be holden in Trent in 
the Tyrol, on 1st Nov., 1542. He “ calls all Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots and those who, by law or privilege, have voice in general 
councils,” and “ commands them by virtue of the oath made to him and 
the Apostolic See, and by holy obedience, and under the punishments,” 
&c., to be there in person or by proctor; and “ prays the Emperor,” 
and “ all other Kings, Dukes and Princes” to be personally present, or to 
send their ambassadors, and to cause the bishops, &c., of their kingdoms, 
&c., to go thither; “ desiring of,” &c., that the things may be handled 
“ which belong to the truth of the Christian religion, to the correction of 
manners, to llie peace and concord of Christian princes and people,” &c. 
The Pope accordingly sent his three legates to Trent in August to receive 
such as might come, the Emperor also sending his ambassador and a few 
bishops. But Paul III. was endeavouring to put off the council as long 
as possible. In early general councils the Emperor had been president: 
in many which Rome deemed general, the Pope himself had been present; 
at the Councils of Constance and Basil neither were present; and now the 
Pope assumed the presidency, yet did not attend. He named three 
legates as presidents, of whom Cardinal Pole, an Englishman, was one. 
When at length it could be no longer delayed, on ISth March, 1545, the 
legates went to Trent and chose for the sessions a part of the Cathedral 
of St. Vigilius, which would hold about 400 persons, and the actual 
opening of its first session was, on 13th Dec., 1545, with four arch¬ 
bishops, 25 bishops and two ambassadors, besides the Papal legates. 
The session of 1546 had nine archbishops and 41 bishops. The council 
continued during the pontificates of Paul III., Julius III., Marcellus II., 
Paul IV. and Pius IV., and concluded its twenty-fifth and last session 
14th Dec., 1563, an interval ^f 1It declared itself to be 
cecumenical, or general, which was purely begging the question. In the 
13th session (Julius III., 1551), transubstantiation was settled, and the 
attendance was 64. In 1560, Pius IV. issued a new Bull to renew the 
slumbering council, and most of the unscriptural articles were passed in 
the sessions which followed, the numbers being 92, besides cardinals; 
and the charge being made that, even then, unfair means were used by 
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the Pope to secure a majority. In 1552 Stephen, an Armenian Patriarch, 
came with one archbishop and two bishops; Simon, Patriarch elect of 
“ the people beyond the Euphrates,” came to be ordained at Rome ; and 
Morderius, a Jacobite Patriarch, came from the Patriarch of Antioch to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman See. But little weight was 
attached to the gladly-acknowledged, but dubious, pretensions of these 
people, even to be what they professed. “ The Fathers” present at the 
last were requested to subscribe the decrees, and the sum total of the 
signatures was 255, viz., four legates, two other cardinals, three 
patriarchs (Venice, Aquileia, &c.), 25 archbishops, 168 bishops, seven 
abbots, seven generals of regular orders and 36 proctors of the absent. 
This large closing assembly seems to have been merely the festival part, 
and not the deliberative. The Church of France, although agreeing, on 
the whole, doctrinally, with the council, refused to receive its decrees, 
because some of them were “ directly opposed to the hberty of the Gallican 
Churchand the French Ambassadors declared that they had not even pro¬ 
posed their articles of Reformation; for the Pope was so much master of 
the council that his “ pensioners” would do as they listed, whatever the 
Emperor or King of France might remonstrate; that two-thirds of the 
prelates had bound themselves not to vote upon the reform points until 
the political points were given them, and that nothing should be proposed 
to the council but what the legates had first approved. Dudithiua^ 
Hungarian Bishop, the Emperor’s Ambassador at Trent (wEb upheld the 
Communion in both kinds and the marriage of the clergy), protested to the 
Emperor that no good could come of a council where the Pope had a 
hundred to one, and would have created a thousand, if needful, sooner 
than not cany his points; of bishops who were “hungry and needy 
youths which did but begin to have beards, given over to luxury and riot, 
hired only to give their voice as the Pope pleased—unlearned and simple, 
yet fit for the purpose in regard of their impudent boldness ;” that the 
council seemed to consist not of bishops, but of disguised maskers j that 
“ the Holy Ghost had nothing to do in the assembly,” for human policy 
originated all, nor could any decree, even of the bishops, be ratified, unless 
the Pope himself had been the author of it. The long letter of Jewell. 
Bishop of Salisbury, gives abundant reasons why the Church of England 
could not acknowledge the Council of Trent as a general or an authori¬ 
tative council. It would have been useless for England to have sent 
representatives there, for there was no freedom of discussion; it was a 
synod called “ solely to condemn, certain doctrines .” not to try whether 
they deserved condemnation. The Council of Nice placed a copy of the 
Gospels in the Presidential chair, to intimate that Christ was their head 
by His written Word; but the Council of Trent neither symbolically nor 
in reality acknowledged the supremacy of the Word of God.— Mosheim. 
Moreri. Polano. Letters of Jewell, Duditliim and the French Airibas^ 
sadors, given in the English Appendix to Polano. Bail. Svmma Concil., I, 
Hist. Jesuits, in reply to Dallas, Vol. I. 

The Decrees of the Council of Ti’ent, which, commencing with the 
Nicene Creed (in Session III., 4th Feb., 1546), added 12 new Articles, 
became, by the Bull of Pope Pius IV., the addition of the Church of 
Rome to the Creed of Antiquity. The Church of Rome, in that Bull, 
declared, of its twelve new Articles, “ This is the Catholic Faith, without 
which no one can be saved.” It declares, of every person who doth not 
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receive each of them, “ Let him after he accursed.” Its first gTOiind- 
work (Session IV., 8th Apnl, 1546) was, that saving truth and instruction 
of morals are contained in written books and unwritten traditions, handed 
down to us by the Apostles ; and it adds to Canonical Scripture nine of the 
Apocryphal writings, mixing them up with the other books, and declaring 
them to be sacred and Canonical, like the others. The Latin vulgate 
edition of the Scripture is declared to be that which is to be received by 
all. Its Articles are as follows:— 

1 It declares that there are seven Sacraments f/Sesswfis Vll.y March, 

1547; XIV., Nomnber, 1551; XXIIL ml XXIV, 1563^, and 

declared that the marriage of Priests was null and invalid. 

iXXIV, 1563.) 

2. It gives, as true doctrines of Original Sin and of Justification, the 

opposites of those contained in our IXth, Xth, Xlth, Xlllth and 

Articles. (Vth Session, 164& i Vlth, 1546 ; and Vllth, 

1547.) 

3. It declai’es that, in the Mass, a true propitiatory sacrifice is offered. 

{XXIInd Session, September, 1562.) 

4. That in the Eucharist, the consecrated elements become the sub¬ 


stantial and real Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity of Christ, no 
substance of bread and wine remaining ; and that Christ should 
be worshipped with external worship in the consecrated elements. 
{Session XIIL, Ylth October, 1551.) 

5. That the faithful are not required to communicate in both kinds, 

[i.e. to receive both the bi’ead and wine.) (XXI., lUJi July, 
1562.^ 

6. That there is a Purgatory, and that souls detained there are helped 

by the prayers of the faithful and the sacrifice of the altar. 
(Session XXV,, MJi December, 1563.^ 

7. That the Saints reigning with Christ offer prayers to God for men ; 

and that it is good and useful to invoke them by supplications, and 
to fly to their prayers, influence and aid for obtaining benefits from 
God, through Jesus Christ. (Session XXV., 4itk December, 1563.J 

8. That the bodies of Saints, Martyrs and others, living with Christ, 

which were living members of Christ, and are to be raised and 
glorified by Him, are holy, and ought to be venerated; and by them 
many benefits are bestowed by God upon men. (Session XXV., 
Mh December, 1563.^ 

9. That Images of Christ, and of the Virgin and the other Saints ought 

to be had and kept in Churches ; and to them due honour and 
reverence are to be given, because tlie honour and worship offered 
them is given not to them, but to those whom tliey represent. 
(Session XXV., ^th December, 1563.^ 

10. That Home is the Mother and Mistress of all Churches. 


11. That obedience must he sworn to the Pope, 

12. That the Decrees of all Synods, and of Trent, must be received. 

[These three last are not Canons, but gathered by the Papal Bull 
out of the Council.] 

The Church of England, among other Churches, has not acknowledged 
the Synod of Trent to be a general council. It had not the essential 
requisites of one. If it had possessed those requisites, it would not have 
been an QEcumenical Council, i.e. a council of the wliole Household of 
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Eaith, for it had but few members. The vast majority of those members 
were Italian Bishops. It was understood (whether correctly or not is im¬ 
material, and we have the testimony of the Emperor’s Ambassador to the 
fact that such was the impression abroad) that the Bishop of Kome was 
prepared to swamp the Council with new creations of bishops, had his 
own sway over it been in any danger; therefore, it was not a free council. 
It added the Apocrypha to that Word of God which the Apostles had 
delivered as inspired; and, therefore, in so doing, having claimed ^ direct 
inspiration to itself without adducing proofs of a new inspiration, it 
placed the Faith of the whole Church upon a new basis; and in so far 
separated it from the Church of the Apostles, which had never, in any 
degi-ee, given forth, or admitted, the Apocrypha as the Word of God. 

The Bull of Pope Pius IV,, dated in November, 1564, and published at 
Borne 6th December following, condensed the Articles of the Council of 
Trent into a Creed, called the Qreed of Pope Pius, and i nserted themj n 
the oath which m ust he t aken by persons hav i ng, cure "of s ouls jiithe 
ClhircHr^or^omb, or graHuating, or being appointed to a chair, in any 
Eoman Catholic University. The following is the tenor of the Bull 


the oath which m ust he t aken by persons hav i ng, cure of souls ,m the 
ClhircHr^or^omb, or graHuating, or being appointed to a chair, in any 
Eoman Catholic University. The following is the tenor of the Bull 
containing the new Christian Creed :— 

« THE BULL OF OUR HOLY LORD PIUS IV. THROUGH DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE, ON THE FORM OF THE OATH OF THE PROFESSION OF 


FAITH. 

“Pius, Bishop aud Servant of the servants of God, for a constant memorial. The 
enjoined of&ce of our Apostolical service req^uires of us that we should^ hasten to exeeide 
without delay, for his praise and gloiy, those things which the Almighty God, for the 
wise direction of his Church, deigned to inspire from above to the Holy Fathers 
assembled in his name. Since then, according to the arrangement of the Council of 
Trent, aU those who henceforth should he set over Cathedrals and the superior Churches, 
or to whom it should happen to superintend any of tlicir dignities, canonries, and 
other ecclesiastical benefices whatever, having cure of souls, are bound to pi’Oimse aud 
swear that they will make a public profession of the orthodox faith, and that they 
remain in the obedience of the Church of Rome, we being willing that the same shall be 
observed also by all persons whatsoever belonging to monasteries, convents, religious 
houses, and all other places, of every order of regulars, oven of the military orders, imder 
whatever name or title; to this efiect, in order that the profession of the same faith may 
be uniformly exhibited by all, and that one certain form of it may become knorMi to all, 
discharging the office of our solicitude, (one but little to be desired by any one,) by our 
Apostolic authority, and by the distinctly prescribed tenor of these presents, we command 
that the form itself pointed out in this instrument shall be published, and in all nations 
be received and observed by those to whom it belongs to do so by the decrees of this 
Council, and all others aforesaid; and that under the penalties directed against those 
opposing it by the Council itself, the aforesaid profession shall solemnly take place 

according to this and no other form, in the following tenor :— 

“I (N, N.), with a firm faith, believe aud profess all aud every one of those things 
which are contained in that creed which the Holy Roman Church maketh use of.” 

[Then follows the Nicene Creed.] 

“ I most firmly admit and embrace Apostolical and Ecclesiastical traditions, and all 

other constitutions and observances of the same Church. 

“ I also admit the sacred Scriptures, according to the sense which the Holy Mother 
CHiurch has held, and does hold, to whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and 
intei'pretation of the Holy Scriptm’es; nor will I ever take and intei’pret them otherwise 

than according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

“I profess, also, that there are truly and pz’operly seven sacraments of the new lavf, 
instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and for the salvation of mankind, though all are not 
necessary for every one; viz., baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, extreme miction, 
orders and matrimony; aud that they confer grace: and of these baptism, confirmation 
and orders, cannot be reiterated without sacrilege. I also receive and admit the 
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ceremonies of the Catholic Clinrch, received and approved in the solemn administration 
of all the ahovc said sacraments. 


“ I receive and embrace all and every one of the tilings which have been defined and 
declared in the Holy Council of Trent, concerning original sin and justification. 

“ I profess, likewise, that in the mass is oifered to God a true, proper and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead ; and that in the most Holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, there is truly, reaUy and substantially the body and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that there is made a conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood ; which conversion the Catholic Church calls transubstantiation. 

“ I confess, also, that, under either kind alone, Christ, lyhole and entire, and a true 
sacrament, is received. 


“ I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls detained thearein are 
helped by tlie suffrages of the faithful. 

Likewise, that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be honoured and invo- 
cated, that they offer prayers to ^od for us, and that their relics are to be venerated. 

“ 1 most fimly assert, that ijhe images of Christ and of the Mother of God ever- 
Virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had and retained j and that due honour and 
ven citation ai’e to be given to them. 

‘' I also affirm, that the power of indulgences w'as left by Christ in the Church; and 
that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

“I acknowledge the holy Catholic and Apostolic Eoman Church, for the mother 


and mistress of all churches; and I promise and swear true obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, the successor of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

“I ffiso profess and undoubtingly receive all other things delivered, defined and 
declared by the sacred canons and general councils, and particularly by the Holy Synod 
of Trent; and likewise I also condemn, reject and anathematize all things contrary 
thereto, and all heresies whatever, condemned and anathematized by the Church. 

‘ ‘ This true Catholic faith, out of which none can be saved, which I now fredy profess 
and truly hold, I, N. N., promise, vow and swear most constantly to hold and profess the 
same, whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to the end of my life; and that I will take 
care that, so iar as in me lies, it shall be hdd, taught and preached by those under my 
authority, and by those the care of whom belongs to my office. So help me God and 
this Holy Gospel of God. Amen,” 

This oath was, and so far as I know is now, required of every Priest 
who has a charge ; if so, it has been taken by every Eoman Catholic 
Priest and other Eomish ecclesiastic who is now in England. 

The extreme subtlety of the statements in the Canons of the Council 


of Trent can scarcely be imagined without a careful perusal of them. It 
would probably be found by many that their own views were unconsciously 
approaching to them, and by others that, in seeking to avoid one 
Tridentine error, they were often treading on the borders of another. 
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(Note XXXIV.) 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IS NOT 

HERETICAL. 


Heresy, as a word and as an idea, is not easy to describe; for, whilst 
the word itself is used to express at different times ideas distinct from 
each other, so also, in every case, those ideas are themselves both com¬ 
pound and variable in their ingredients. In Scripture the word 
{aipeai's, sometimes translated sect) seems to bear the primary meaning 
of deliberate choice, as when in the form of a verb in Heb. xi., 25, Philip, 
i., 22. The three kinds of Jews are called heresies by Josephus, and yet 
none of them were thought to hold opinions contrary to the Jewish faith 
at lai’ge. Two of them, the Pharisees and Sadduoees, are (a.d. 33, 52) 
called heresies in Scripture {Acts v., 17 ; xv., 5; xxvi., 3} without blame 


being conveyed in the expressions. But, where spoken of a “ sect” 
which differed from the main body, the word implies blame; for St. 
Paul, charged as a “ ringleader of the heresy of the Nazarenes,” (a.d. 
60, 63,) defends himself by saying “ after the way which they call heresy, 
so worship I the God of my Fathers.” (Acts xxiv., 5, 14; xxviii., 22.) 
Among the Christians it had already, (a.d. 54-59,) obtained a determinate 
meaning as blameworthy (Gal. v., 20; 1 Cor, xi., 19); yet without reference 
to the correctness or otherwise of the opinion or practice which gave rise 
to the sect. And towards the close of the lives of St. Peter and St. 
Paul the word had come to express a very serious and solemn offence. 
(a.d. 65, 66. 7}itus hi., 10 ; 2 Peter ii., 1.) 

But what is heresy—as an offence in the Church of God ? It is not 
merely differing in opinion or practice from the legitimately expressed 
opinion and rule of the visible Church; for the Jewish ecclesiastical 
authorities “ sat in Moses’ seat,” and, although their rejection of their 
head and king doomed them to lose their position as the Church, yet their 
candlestick had not yet been actually removed when Paul defended 
himself; for the ark and holy of holies still remained. {Matt, xxiii., 2; 
viii., 11, 12 ; xxi., 43.) Yet, when the Sanhedrim and elders pronounced 
Christianity to be heresy, Paul owned his Christian opinions and practices, 
affirming them to be the common faith of God’s Church in all ages, and, 
according to^ Scripture (Acts xxiv., 14,16). Heresy was rebuked among 
the Corinthians and Galatians as a work of the flesh and carnal, because 
of its being “ a division,” although void of any false opinions; and this 


when those Churches could hardly have had any of the New l?e 3 tament 
Scriptures, inasmuch as only the Gospel of St. Matthew and the Epistles 

rn. Thessalonians were as yet written. But afterwards, when all 
Churches possessed some of the Scriptures, and even the Jewish converts 
had the writings of Paul (I Peter i., 1; 2 Peter in., 15, 16), heresy had 
become a grievous sin, not merely on account of its unhallowed spirit, 
but also for its departure from the truth. (^ Peter ii., 1.) And the 
Bishop was required to act in the spirit of the Saviour’s own command 
while on earth, and to expel the heretic. (Matt, xviii., 17; 1 Tim. i, 19, 
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30 ; Titus iii., 10.) Some of the heresies were fearful departures from the 
truth. (1 John ii., 18, 19; 1 Tin. ii., 17 ; Rev. ii., 6, 15.) But the 
bishops (and indeed all Christians), although hound to contend for the 
truth, were to avoid vain discussions on; subjects not vital. (Jude 3 j 
] Mm. vi., 3-5 ; 3 Tim. ii., 33, 34 ; Titrnni., 9 ; 3 Peter iii., 16.) The 
Church was called on to judge heresies and drive them out, and was 
reproved where it neglected this duty. (3 John 10; Rev. ii., 3, 14, 30; 
iii., 9.) And false Apostles, in those days, had taken upon them to 
judge even the inspired writings of an Apostle, and to cast out of the 
visible Church him and those who followed him. 

The primitive Church appears to have meant by the word heresy what¬ 
ever broke in upon that unity of the spirit—that bond of peace—which 
was the proper effect of having "one body, one spirit, one hope of our 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Bather of all,” 
(EpJies. iv., 4.) Those who “ denied the Lord that bought them,” those 
who, with " voluntary humility, and worshipping of angels (whether 
ecclesiastical or supernatural angels), and intimding into those things 
which they had not seen, did not hold the head,” and those who, upon the 
true foundation of Jesus Christ, huilded " gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble,” &c., all seem, in their turns, to have been originally 
designated heretics. (Titus i., 3 6; Col. hi., 19 ; 1 Cor. iii., 11,18.) As 
the Clmrch spread through the world, and new forms of eiTOr appeared, 
the meaning of the word was gradually modified. Thus Justin Martyr 
(a.d. 133-165) connects the idea of heresy with the taking the name of 
some great religious leader as the distinguisiring mark of those who 
followed his opinions. The following are different views of heresy among 
the early writers. 

“There seems to me a difference between two sorts of men; one is a 
heretic who, for the sake of some temporal advantage, and especially for 
his own glory or powder, starts or follows false and novel opinions; but 
another, who gives credence to persons of that class, is deceived by some 
idea of truth and piety.” {Augustine, a.b. 387-430, de util, Ch'ed .)— 
“ Heretics have no community with our opinion and system (disciplinse); 


for the very cutting off communion shews them to be without^ 




They 


have not the same God with us, nor one Christ, at least not the same 
Christ, nor one baptism, because it is not the same,” (TeriuUian, a.d. 


194-316, de Baptism, —“Hei-etics are those who 
Christians,” “ or wish to be thought so,” “ but who, h 


are m some sort 


Christians, “ or wish to be thought so,” “ but who, holding some kind of 
evil and diseased (morbidun et pravum) opinions, when reasoned with, 
contumaciously refuse to embrace the sound and con’ect opinion, and will 
not amend their pestiferous and death-bringing dogmas, but obstinately 
persist in them, and, going out from the Church, are reckoned among the 
rank of enemies.” (Augustine Contra Paust, contra adv, L., ^ Be Lib. 
Bei.J —“ Whosoever understands Scripture otherwise than that meaning 
of the Holy Spirit in which it is written demands, although he may not 
have gone out from the Chm'ch, is a heretic, and is of the works of the 
flesh, choosing ivhat is the more evil.” (Jerome, a.d. 331-433, in Gal.) 
And in “Scripture” Jerome did not include the Apocrypha, which he 
elsewhere expressly excepts. _ (Article VI., Ch. Png.) The above and 
other like quotations are given in the originals in Lardner’s Hist, 
Heretics, B. 1, 1, 3. The catechism of the Council of Trent (Article 
IX., of the Apostles^ Creed) quotes Augustine’s remark (in Ps. y.y.'x), that 
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there would not be wanting men who would profess that they are the 
Catholics, and, no less wickedly than proudly, would affirm that the 

Catholic Church was only with them. 

The Church of Kome pronounces heresy to be whatever is contrary to 

her own decisions and opinions. The softened translation of the catechism 
of the Council of Trent, published for England “ by permission of the 
authorities,” in 1687, saith: “Not every one, so soon as he has erred in 
faith, is to be called a heretic, hut he who, neglecting the authority of the 
Church, stifiy defends his impious opinions: it cannot be that any one 
defile himself with the plague of heresy, if lie believe those things which, 
in this article, are proposed to be believed.” We accept, as all the early 
Fathers and primitive Christian Church at large would have done, this 
definition respecting the belief in the Three Catholic Creeds; but we reject 
the sense put on the term heresy by the Church of Home, which, in 
Augustine’s words, “ for the sake of its own temporal advantage or glory, 
or power, has started, and also followed, false and novel opinions,” and, 
having embodied them in a pseudo-creed, calls them Catholic, because she 
assumes to be the Catholic Church, whereas she is only the Roman 
Catholic Church, Of so much importance is it for Protestants to deny to 
Eomanists the name of Catholics. 

The Church of Borne charges on the Church of England the sin of 
heresy. By no Scriptural proof can she substantiate her charge; for, 
judged by our Prayer-book and Articles, we are neither sectarian from the 
one faith,' one Lord, &c., nor have we denied the Lord that bought us; 
nor have we ceased to hold the Head, that is Jesus Christ; nor have we 
built wood, hay, stubble, &c., on the foundation. We hold now, as 1,500 
years ago, the faith once delivered to the Saints, delivered in the times of 
inspiration, in the Holy Scriptures ; and our protest against the Church 
of Borne is, that she has herself added to that faith. We are freed from 
the charge by the creeds of the Church (for the creed of Pius is not the 
creed of the Church), so long as the Church took the Word of God as 
the rule of faith. We are willing to meet the Church of Borne also on 
the definitions of heresy given by the Fathers of the Church during the 
like period, and of which a sample has been given above. The Church 
of England has not, for her own temporal advantage, glory, or power, 
started or followed novel and false opinions; and Borne quarrels with her 
for not following novel and false opinions. If we have not communion 
with Borne, it is both because she has herself excommunicated the Church 
of England, and because she has departed from the simplicity that is in 
Christ, and refuses to meet us on the common ground of “ the faith once 
delivered to the Saints.” We have the same God, the same Christ, the 
same baptism with the Apostles, the Nicene Fathers and the whole 
Church Catholic, including Borne herself. We have no evil and diseased 
opinions to give up, no pestiferous and death-bringing dogmas to amend; 
for our dogmas and opinions ai'e drawm by us, and, indeed, were drawn 
by the primitive Fathers also, from the weUs of salvation,—from the 
volume of Him who hath the words of eternal life, and who caused all 
Holy Scripture to be written for our learning. We have never gone out 
of the Church Catholic; we have never separated from the Bomisli 
Church, for we were not part of it. We do not understand Scripture 
otherwise than the meaning of the Holy Spirit in which it was written 
demands. We are not of the works of the flesh, for we have chosen that 


which is hoKer, not that which is worse. Nor liave we the presumption 
to say that the Catholic Church is with us alone j it is the Church of 
Kome that has the presumption to say so of herself. 

^ e repudiate the charge of heresy brought against us by Home. The 
Church of Home is but a provincial, patriarchal Church, a Church of 
an imperial diocese. The Church of England is as much provincial; 
Pope Urban II. acknowledged her to be patriarchal, and Canterbury is 
called the cathedi’ai of the English patriarchate. She is the Church of an 
imperial diocese as much as Pome is,—a diocese of three, or rather five, 
Eoman provinces. (Twisden^ 18. William of Malmeslmry^ h. 1, j?. 195. 
Bee Theo^hiVas Anglic,, 134, 143.) We are, therefore, ecclesiastically, on a 
perfect level with the Church of Kome j for everywhere, whether at Rome 
or anywhere else, a bishop is of the same priesthood, the same equivalence. 
All bishops, as bishops, are absolutely equal. The Bishop of Rome is 
allowed precedence, but no authority beyond his own patriarchate. 
CBingham's Antiquities. Cyprian and Jerome, TheophUm Anglic., p. 196.^ 
Therefore we deny the power of him who is merely our archbishop’s 
fellow-metropohtan, to declare the Church of England heretic. We deny 
the power of his Synod of Trent (he acknowledges it to be the Synod of 
Trent in his Bull of 1564) to pronounce sentence against the Synod of 
our Metropolitan. We ignore the value of his canons, and we say that 
the mere fact of his Synod of Trent calling itself generd; cannot make it 
so. Nor are we the only branch of the Church Catholic which calls 
Ti’ent a merely partial Synod, and refuses its decrees. 

But the Church of Rome seeks to establish her claims by pure assump¬ 
tions, by force, by fraud, by falsifications and by deceptions: fair 
argument is not that by which she works ; and she has now set at nought 
the ancient Common Law of England, the Statute Law, ihe Ecclesiastical 
Law, and also the laws of Europe at large as a cluster of nations, that she 
may gain her footing here, and hide her schism. 
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(Note XXXV.) 

THE CHURCH OF ROME IS GUILTY OF 

HERESY. 


It has been said on the one hand that this aggression should be treated 
pui'ely as a question of schism, and on the other that it should be dealt 
with simply in reference to the errors of the Church of Rome. But why 
forego either of two most important grounds j on either of which the 
aggression indeed may be repelled, but either of which (apart from the 
assault on the Queen’s supremacy) loses its right hand when deprived of 
the other. The Bishop of Rome assumes that the Church of England is 
heretical, and has gone out from the Church Catholic. If so there is no 
Church Catholic in England, and his aggression is so far at least 


defensible. 


louc in Engiana, ana ms aggression is so lar at least 
He has assumed also that she is schismatical, and that there¬ 


fore he has been, as a feUow-metropolitan (for we acknowledge not bis 
supremacy), warranted in using ecclesiastical means to heal the schism. 
The Church of England denies that she has committed either schism or 
heresy, and declares that her steps have been taken to avoid the arbitrary 
usurpation and oppression of Romish unwarrantable tyranny, and to 
escape sharing in the guilt of the Romish heretical doctrine. As regards 
the dispute of two Churches, ecclesiastically equal in authority, who shall 
decide ? There is but one authority superior to both, and that is a 
General Council of all the branches of the whole Church Catholic on earth 
deciding upon Scripture grounds. And, were such a council possible, the 
first question asked as between the two Churches would be, has either 
committed schismatical acts ? But before that could be answered it 
would be needful to settle a previous point—has either Church committed 
heresy ? Eor it is not easy to commit schism as regards a heretic body, 
inasmuch as that body has already gone out from the Ciiui'ch Catholic. 
It is, therefore, quite necessaiy, in arguing this question, to combine the 
question of heresy with that of schism. 

It is impossible to deny that the Church of Rome, by her successive 
councils, has departed from the faith once delivered to the saints. Were 
we to admit (which we do not) that there were truths of saving faith not 
written but onlj delivered to the Church by sermons of inspired Apostles, 
and thence preserved only in unwritten tradition,—is it possible to believe 
that these unwritten truths were handed down through successive genera¬ 
tions without the Church at large knowing of them for centuries ? Suppose 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Gloria in exeelsis, and other matters of the kind, 
to be such traditions; there is proof that the whole Church knew of these, 
and acted on them, from the beginning, and never lost the universal tradition 
of them. But did the whole Church from the beginning universally know of, 
and act upon, image worship, first decreed in 787 ? Papa) supremacy and 
transubstantion, first decreed in 1315 ? communion in one kind—the 
seven sacraments—sacrifice of the mass—purgatory'—worship of saints— 
the Trent doctrines of justification, and other doctrines not made points 
of faith l:ill the 14th, 15 th and 16th centuries, and then declared to be 
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absolutely essential to salvation by the Council of Trent, 1563 ? What 
has become of the millions of Christians who either knew not, or steadily 
opposed, these dogmas, now declared to be essential to salvation ? and yet 
not a few who are canonized as saints were among their opponents. Was 
it that these doctrines were lost or unknown in those days ? Then they 
were not traditions from the Apostles, if men such as Ambrose, Hilary, 
Augustine, Aleuin, Bede, Elfric, &c., knew nothing of them. Has the 
Church of Borne added them on the principle of development ? Then 
she has avowedly brought us a new gospel—differing from Scripture— 
opposed to the Scripture ; and her anathema is uttered by Paul (Gal. i., 
8-9), even though she once were as sound and holy as Paul himself. In 
either case she presents us, not with the faith once delivered to the saints^ 
but with something new and contrary to it, so added as to overlay and 
hide the truth. And she has added to the canon of Scripture what the 
Lord Jesus never treated as Scripture—what the Apostles never treated as 
Scripture—what the early councils treated not as Scripture—what none 
of the early Fathers, not even Jerome (to whom she owes her vulgate 
translation) deemed Scripture. She separates it not (as we do, calling it 
merely human writings), but calls it the Word of God. How, then, can 
the Church of Borne clear herself from the charge of heresy ? for, as 
Jerome says, a heretic may still be a heretic, though not separated from 
the Church Catholic ; and the Church of Borne is deeply tainted with 
heresy, though she has not yet separated herself from the Catholic 
Church. If she do not reform herself—and neither her attitude, her 
character of assumed infallibility and unchangeableness, nor those 
Scriptures applicable to her, lead us to suppose that she ever will reform 
herself—then the severance between her and the Church Catholic will be, 
so Scripture seems to indicate, by some swift and fearful doom. A large 
important branch on a tree may be hopelessly decaying long ei’e it falls or 
is pruned off. It may have many green leaves and twigs upon it, wliilst 
all perceive it to be inevitably, irrecoverable gone; and death may have 
seized and be slowly securing it for its own, even while it is yet a branch, 
and has vitality in it. But it will come down. The forester may cut it 
off lest decay should creep upwards from it to the tree itself j or the 
tempest may suddenly tear it down, for its hold on the stem gi'ows 
weaker year by year. But whatever be the means of its fall, it must 
come down, because its end is to be burned, and fearful wiU be the ruin 
when it falls, and melancholy the desolation of the gap which it will 
leave in the forest. It is a solemn and awful thought that such an image 
should he an apt representation of any branch of Christ’s Chui’ch j and 
especially of one which Paul, if he did not plant it, watered with his 
blood ; and which was long a bulwark of the tme faith of Christ, and 
stood so boldly in the fore front of the battle, that to be Bishop of Eome 
was but another name for speedy martyrdom. Yet how can we look 
upon the history which 1,200 years have recorded of this great Chm-ch— 
this Church dwelling upon the seven hills and ruling over the nations— 
this Church unfaithful to her Saviour—and doubt that the judgments 
recorded in Scripture against such a Chm’ch must inevitably descend 
upon the Church of Borne.— See the references to Note XXXJV. 
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(Note XXXVI.) 

IS NOT THE CHURCH OF ROME 
THE BABYLON OF THE APOCALYPSE ? 

Although myself unable to interpret Scripture and history consistently 
with themselves and with each other, except by acknowledging, as all our 
Beformers did, the Cliurch of Borne to he one great Antichrist, the Man 
ofSinoi^L Paul, the Babylon, the Harlot Church of the Apocalypse ; 
yet I know that not a few of my brethren, as strong in their love of the 
Scripture and the Church as I can profess to be, refer these prophecies to a 
coming Antichrist, whether infidelity, or some yet undeveloped form of 
eiTor, still more deadly and dreadful in its corruptions than the Church of 
Borne. The ablest writers of the Church of Borne all acknowledge that 
Borne is the Babylon of the Apocalypse, but they refer the denunciations 
to Pagan Borne. The early writers (of the first four centuries), ere Popei*y 
assumed its temporal form, unhesitatingly referred the prophecies to Borne, 
but believed they would not be fulfilled so long as the secular Boman 
power should continue. The dreadful judgments prophesied in the 
Apocalypse against Babylon cannot yet have taken place, unless Borne 
is admitted to be now the habitation of devils, the hold of evei*y foul 
spirit, a cage of evei-y unclean and hateful bird and to be even now 
already destroyed, never to be found again, nor to have joy, or gladness, 
or light on it again. (jR^t?. xviii., 2, 21, 22, 23.) The Eomanists would 
not admit the first, and facts disprove the last of these conclusions. There¬ 
fore, if Borne be Babylon, the judgments prophesied in the Apocalypse are 
yet to come upon Rome ; and either the present Church of Borne is that 
faithless Church, or the present Church of Borne must be removed, at the 
expense of all its dairas for catholicity and eternity, and its place must he 
supplied by a new and yet more corrupt and faithless Church, on which 
those judgments shall be poured out.— WordmortKs Ilahean Lectwres 
on the Apocalypse^ x., xi., xii., and the appended Lecture on 2 These, ii., 

Q Q 
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(Note XXXVIL) 

HAS NOT ROME SAPPED HER OWN CLAIM 
TO BE A CHURCH AT ALL BY SOME OF HER 
ABSURD AND INFIDEL PRINCIPLES. 


(Canon XI.^ de B. SacramenUs. Trident. Concil. ^th Semon, 1547.^ 

“ If any one shall say that there is not required in Ministers,^ while 
they are consecrating and administering the Sacraments, the intention, at 
least, of doing what the Church does, let him he anathema.” (Refers to 


all the seven Sacraments.) 

According to this startling Article of Faith, a priest has it in his power 
to deprive any person he pleases of all benefit of the sacraments, by not 
intending to administer those sacraments as the Church of Rome intends 
they should be. That Chm’ch has thus placed all its members at the 
mercy of the priesthood; and it is worth while for the priests themselves 
to contemplate, that not a single individual among them can he sv/re that he 
is in Holy Orders. If the ordaining bishop does not intend to ordain as 
the Church requhes, there can, according to Romanism, be no valid 
ordination. Who, except God, can know any man’s intention, and who 
then but God can inform a Romish priest whether he be ordained or not ? 
If the Church of Rome be correct in her sacramental doctrine, no one 


can know whether he is baptized, confirmed, has ever received the holy 
communion; to say nothing of the doubt thus thrown on the validity of 
all Romish marriages; and, among their own people, of the doubt on 
every penance, and every administration of extreme unction. None, in 
fact, can tell whether there ever has been a single valid sacrament 
administered, in any age, by the Church of Rome, since a want of due 
intention in some administering priest may have vitiated every act of the 
priestly office. So nearly allied is superstition to hopeless doubt and 
universal scepticism. If this Trent doctrine of the sacraments be true, 
the Church of Rome cannot prove that she has a priesthood, or the 
sacraments: in other words, cannot prove that she is a Church at all. 

And yet this community—which cannot prove that she is a Church at 
aU, except by giving up one of her solemnly enacted canons—^now seeks 
to draw Scriptural Christians of a pure Church into her vortex; and 
erring persons of our OAvn Apostolic Church are found whom she beguiles 
by honied persuasions to forsake theii- own secure foundation, and build 
their houses upon the sandy ground, which is all she has to offer them.— 
Appendix, Bl, Beo. H. Carriers Sermon^ Kettering, 1835. 
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(Note XXXVIII.) 


THE OATH 


REQUIRED OF 


BISHOPS 


AND 


ARCHBISHOPS BY THE CHURCH OF ROME 


Form of the oath (Forma Juramenti) to be taken by a Bishop-elect 
before his consecration. \PontiJicale J^manum of Clement VIII., page 
79, Moma, 1595.] 

“ I, N., elect of the Church N., from this hour henceforth will be faithful 
and obedient to the blessed Apostle Peter, and to the Holy Roman Church, 
and to our Lord, the Lord N., Pope N. and to his successors canonically 
entering (on the Papacy), I will not, &c,,” [injure nor allow others to 
injure Him, and vrill assist the Legate of the Apostolic See, &c., Avill 
promote and defend the rights of the Holy Roman See, and reveal any 
schism against them that comes to my knowledge, &c.] “The rules, 
decrees, ordinances, dispositions, reservations, provisions and apostolic 
mandates of the Holy Fathers, I will, with all my strength, observe and 
cause to be observed by others. Heretics, schismatics and rebels against 
the same our Lord, or his successors aforesaid, I wiU, so far as I am able, 
[anything the party prefers as the meaning of persequar and impugnabo, 
ranging in force from prosecute and assail to] persecute and oppose, K 
called to a Synod I wiR come, unless hindered by some canonical 
hindrance. I will personally visit the threshold of the Apostles every 
three years, and will render to our Lord and his successors aforesaid an 
atfeount of my whole pastoral office, and of all things in any way 
pertaining to the state of my church, to the discipline of my clergy and 
people, and finally to the safety of the souls which have been delivered to 
my trust; and, in return, will humbly receive the Apostolic commands. 


and fulfil them as diligently as possible. 


[If unable I vriU send a report 


by a proper messenger, &c.] 




I will not sell nor grant, &c., [church 


property] ^vithout consulting the Roman Pontiff, &c., &c. So help me 
God and this Holy Gospel of God.” [“ Then, and not till then,” may the 

Consecrator proceed.] 

The Rubric states that this triennial return must be made by all 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops and bishops of Italy, &c.; a quadiiennial 


of Europe and the North of Africa, and a decennial return from all the 
rest of the world. 

The like oath is required before the receipt of the Pall—as Metro- 
pobtan. The interpretation given to the words persequar and impugnabo 
by bishops and archbishops, since Clement VIII. edited the Pontifical, 
may be seen by tbe fierce persecutions which have since raged, under 
official sanction, in various parts of Roman Catholic Christendom. As 
the Bishop of Rome has several times officially denounced England and 
the Church of England and the Sovereign of England as heretic, the oath 
hinds each Romish Bishop in England to exercise against Protestants 
that which in his conscience he deems to be the meaning and intent of 
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tlie two wovds in question. Dr, Wiseman asserts that the obnoxious 
passage is officially omitted in oaths taken by Romish ecclesiastics here. 
But the following letter gives at least a very questionable view of that 

explanation:— 

% 

THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

* Sirj“At a lecture at the Hanover-rooms on the 7tli inst.) relating to the oath taken 

by Roniish Archbishops on their receiving the archiepiscopal I remarked : 

First of all, let me presume, that when the cardinal was made an archbishop he 

received the jpallit/m, before receiving which he repeated a solemn oath which will be 

found in the Fontificale Romanum. I have the book, and have carefully examined all 

that he must say ; it is the edition of Clement VIII., Antwerp edition, 1627. One 

clause of the oath is as follows: ' Hsereticos schismaticos et rebelles, Domino Nostro, vel 

successoribus praedictis, pro posse persequar ct impugnabo.^ That is, he solemnly swore 

on his most solemn oath (I wish thus to prepare you for his reception) : * All heretics, 

(that is, Protestants,) schismatics, (that is, members of the Greek Church, that separated, 

as they say, from Rome,) and rebels against our Lord, or his aforesaid successors, I will 

persecute and attack to the utmost of my power^' —the correct translation, I believe, of 
pro posse, 

^ On entering the rooms on Wednesday last to give my second lecture, I received a 

letter from the eardinal^s secretary, inclosing the following communication from Cardinal 
AViseman: 

‘ St^ Georye's, Southwark, Nov, 19. 

“ ‘ Sir,—Dr. Gumming gives an extract from the oath taken by bishops and archbishops, 

copied from the Rontifical, printed at Antwerp in 1627, and states, ^ I presume that 

Ordinal AViseman, on receiving the pallium, took that oath/ To prevent further 

misunderstanding, I have the cardinal’s permission to state to you, that by a rescript of 

Pope Pius yil., dated April 12, 1.818, the clause quoted by the rev. doctor, and so 

subject to misunderstanding, is omitted by all bishops and archbishops who are subject to 
the British Crown. 

* The authorised copy now lying before me used by our bishops is headed,— 

‘ Forma Juramenti, 

' Pro Episcopis et Vicariis Apostolieis Episcopal! dignitate prseditis qui in locis 

Magnm Britanni£e subjectis versantur, prcscripta a SS. Pio P. VII., die 12 Aprilis, 
1818.’ 

“ * In the copy of the ^ontif^al kept at the episcopal residence in Golden-square, the 

copy perhaps generally used in consecration of bishops in England, the sentence is 

cancelled. Dr. Cumming is at liberty to inspect this if he will arrange with me for that 
purpose.’ 

“ My allegation was, that every Romish bishop on receiving the pallimi, without 
which he cannot assume the title of archbishop, nor consecrate other bishops—which 
pallium Dr. Wiseman states he received after being appointed Archbishop of Westminster 
—is required iu the Ponlificale Pomanum to sweai-, among other things, ‘ I will 
persecute a7id attack heretics, schismatics, and rebels to the Pope.’ 

“ Dr. Wiseman sent this message by his secretary just before I began my lecture, as I 
have already said, informing me that the said persecuting clause ‘ is omitted in the oath 
taken by all bishops and archbishops subject to the British Crown.’ I accepted the 
invitation, and this day, in company with Sir J. Heron Maxwell and Admiral Vernon 
Harcourt, I inspected the cardinal’s Pontifical submitted to me at ‘the episcopal 
residence. Golden-squai’e.’ In the Pontifical thus laid before me I found in the bishop’s 
oath the very words I quoted, and in hold type, hut with a line of black inlf drawn over 
the passage, with a pen apparently very recently used, leaving the words disclaimed by 
the cardinal sufficiently legible, but mthont any initials or other verification of any sort. 
On the fly leaf at the beginning of the book I found the same oath in MS., without the 
persecuting clause, and without initials or other verification, and apparently very recently 
written. But the startling feet remains. On referring to the oath required to be taken 
by an archbishop (Dr. Wiseman having been recently made one)—on receiving the 
pallium, as given at page 88 (Paris edition, 1664) of the Pontijical, thus submitted to me 
by order of the cardinal, I found the persecuting clause—* Haereticos schismaticos et 
rebcllcs Domino nostro vcl successoribns praedictis pro posse persequar et impugnabo,’ 
printed in a bold type mthout any alteration, emendation, or correction whatever, 
constituting in the Archbishop of Westminster’s own Pontifical part and parcel of the 
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oath which every archbishop on receiving the pallium, as I have filready stated, must 
take. 

“ The discovery needs no comment beyond my expression of surprise that the Cardinal 
should have had the temerity to invite me to inspect his Pontificals PUmanum, 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Nov. 25, 1850.” “ John Gumming.” 

One of the powerful Polish antagonists of Rome and of Protestantism 
(for at different periods of his life he was on different sides) published, in 
1557, remarks on the oath taken by Roman Catholic Bishops ; shewing 
that the man who has taken the oath, if honest, must necessaiily be a 
traitor to his country ; because his oath expressly obliges him to prefer 
the interests of the Pope and Church of Rome to those of his sovereign 
and country. An oath of allegiance to two, when they happen to be at 
variance, must necessaidiy make the swearer a traitor to one. Pope 
Paschalis II. (1099-1118) first imposed on archbishops, and Gregory 
IX. (1337-1241) on bishops, the oath to maintain the royalty and 
superiority of the Apostolic See. But even William Rufus told his 
archbishop that he would banish him, if he dared to violate his allegiance 

under pretence of that oath. 

It is not even asserted that among the existing English Roman Catholic 
Bishops who have been consecrated Rome, all, or any of them, have 
taken the oath without the persecuting clause. And even the oath, as so 
professed to be altered, still binds the ecclesiastic to do all be can to 
overthrow and oppose whatever may be done, or attempted to he done, 
against what the Romanist believes to be the riglits of the Pope and 
the Romish Church in England. And what does the Romanist believe to 
be those rights ? That the Pope should be the supreme and sole 
ecclesiastical power in England: that the Church of England should be 
overthrown or Romanized: that every inhabitant of Britain should be 
compelled to obey the canons of the Council of Trent. The oath extends 
thus far, even if the persecuting clause be omitted: and these bishops 
come among us hound hy oath to strive incessantly for this end; and we 
allow them to do so.— Krasimh^ I., 195. Barrow's Supr&rmcy, 32, 
Tkeofih, Anglic., 139. 
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(Note XXXIX.) 

MEMORANDUM OF LAWS REFERRING TO 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

The following are the more important provisions of these laws:— 

L The Act 8, James c. 6, (1606.) No Koman Catholic Patron shall 
present to a benefice; the Universities shall present instead; but he shall 

continue as Patron, in respect of leases, &c., of Church property. 

IL (First Relief Bill.) The Act 18, Geo. III., c. 60, (1778,) allowed 
Papists to keep schools, or to take property by descent and purchase, 

provided they took the oaths of allegiance. 

III. (Second Relief Bill.) The Act 31, Geo. Ill, o. 32, (179p, 
relieved the Papists of many severe penal enactments, necessary in earlier 
times, but, as was hoped, no longer necessary. It required a specific 
oath, but exempted barristers, attorneys, clerks, &c., from the oaths 
of supremacy, &c. It required Roman Catholic places of worship to be 
registered, and forbade any of them to have its doors barred or locked 
during the time of meeting or of divine service. It allowed a Roman 
Catholic, otherwise qualified, to fill parochial offices by deputy. It pro¬ 
hibited any Roman Catholic minister to officiate in a place of worship 
having a steeple and Ml, or at any funeral in a church or churchyard, or 
to wear his ecclesiastical habits except in his registered place of worship 
or in a private house. It prohibited every Roman Catholic from teaching 
youth in an endowed school, or English University, receiving into his 
school the child of a Protestant father, or keeping any school until he is 
registered. It prohibits any religious order from being established; or 
any school or college from being endowed by a Roman Catholic. 

IV. (Roman Catholic ReUef BiU.) The Act 10 Geo. IF., chap. 7, 

( 1829 ,) . , „ 

§ 2. Evei-y Roman Catholic Peer or Member of Parliament shall swear 

to maintain the Act of Settlement, limiting the succession of the Crown to 
the House of Hanover, being Protestants. Pie must declare thus : “ It is 
not an article of my faith, and I do renounce, reject and abjure, the opinion 
that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any other 
authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their sub¬ 
jects or by any person whatsoever; and I do declai’e that I do not believe 
that the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, person, state 
or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 
realm.” I hereby disclaim, disavow and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled by law within this 
realm; and I do solemnly swear that I will never exercise any privilege to 
which I am, or may become, entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant Government in the United Kingdom. And I do 
solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify and declare that I do 
make this declai'ation, and every part thereof, in the^ plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation or 

mental reservation whatsoever. So help me God.” 
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§ 9. “No person in holy ordei*s in the Church of Rome shall be capable 
of being elected to serve in Parliament as a Member of the House of 
Commons.” And if any person being elected to serve in Pai-liament as a 
Member of the House of Commons shall, after his election, take or receive 
holy orders in the Churcli of Rome, the seat of such person shall imme¬ 
diately become void. 

§ 24. Whereas the right and title of Archbishops to their respective 
Provinces, of Bishops to their Sees, and of Deans to their Deaneries, as 
well in England as in Ireland, have been established by law; be it, there¬ 
fore, enacted that if any person, after the commencement of this act, other 
than the person thereunto authorized by law, shall assume or use the 
name, style or title of Archbishop of any province, Bishop of any 
bishopric, or Dean of any deanery, in England or Ireland, he shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of dBlOO. 

§ 25.- If any person bolding any judicial or civil office, or any mayor, 
provost, jurat, bailiff, or other corporate officer, shall, after the com¬ 
mencement of this Act, resort to, or be present at, any place or public 
meeting for religious worship in England or Ireland, other than that of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, or in Scotland, other than 
that of the Church of Scotland, as by law established, in the robe, gown, 
or other peculiar habit of his office, or attend with the ensign, or insignia, 
or any part thereof, of or belonging to such his office, such person shall, 
being thereof convicted by due course of law, forfeit such office and pay, 
for every such offence, the sum of J6.100. 

§ 26. If any Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, or any member of any of 
- the orders, communities or societies hereinafter mentioned, shall, after the 
commencement of this Act, exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic religion, or wear the habits of his order, save within the 
usual places of worship of the Roman Catholic religion, or in private 
houses, such ecclesiastic shall, being thereof convicted by due course of 
law, forfeit for every such offence the sum of £50. 

§ 28. Whereas Jesuits and members of other religious orders, commu¬ 
nities or societies of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic vows, are 
resident within the United Kingdom; and it is expedient to make provi¬ 
sion for the gradual suppression and final prohibition of the same therein; 
be it therefore enacted that every Jesuit and every member of any other 
religious order, community or society of the Church of Rome, bound by 
monastic or religious vows, who at the time of the commencement of this 
Act shall be within the United Kingdom, shall, within six calendar months 
after the commencement of this Act, deliver to the Clerk of the Peace of 
the county or place where such person sliall reside, or to his deputy, a 
notice or statement in the form and containing the particulars requii ed to 
be set foi*th in the schedule to this Act annexed; which notice or state¬ 
ment such Clerk of the Peace, &c., “ shall preserve and register amongst 
the records of such county or place, without any fee, and shall forthwith 
transmit a copy” to, &c., the Secretary of State, &c. “ In case any person 
shall offend in the premises he shall forfeit and pay to her Majesty, for 
every calendar month during which he shall remain in the United King¬ 
dom, without having delivered such notice or statement as is hereinbefore 
required, the sum of £60.” [The schedule requires the date, name, age, 
place of birth and usual place of residence, with the name of the order, 8sc., 

and the name and usual residence of the next immediate superior of the 
order, &e,] 
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§ 39. If any Jesuit [or member, &c., as afoi'esaid] shall, after the 
commencement of this Act, ebme into this realm, he shall be tahen to be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be 
sentenced and ordered to be banished from t^ United Kingdom for the 

term of his natural life. ' 

§ 30. In ease any natural-born subject of this realm, being at the time 
of the commencement of this Act a Jesuit [or other member, &c.], shall, 
at the time of the commencement of this Act, be out of the realm, it shall 
be lawful for such person to return or to come into this realm; and upon 
such his return or coming into the realm, he is hereby required, within 
the space of six calendar mouths after his first returning or coming into 
the United Kingdom, to deliver such notice or statement to the Clerh of 
the Peace, &c., for the purpose of being so registered and transmitted, as 
hereinbefore directed. [Same pen^y as clause 28.] 


§ 31. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, it shall he 
lawful for any one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, being a 
Protestant, by a licence in writing, signed by him, to grant permission to 
any Jesirit or member of [&c., as before], to come into the United King¬ 
dom, and to remain therein for such period as the said Secretary of State 
shall think proper, not exceeding in any case the space of six calendar 
months; and it shall also be lawful for any of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State to revoke any licence so granted before the expiration 
of the time mentioned therein. [Penalty for not leaving the langdom 
in twenty days, banishment for life.] 

§ 33. There shall annually be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
an account of all such licences as shall have been granted for the purpose 
hereinbefore mentioned, within the twelve months then next preceding. 

§ 33. In case any Jesuit, or member of any, &c., shall, after the com¬ 
mencement of this Act, within any part of the United Kingdom, admit 
any person to become a regular ecclesiastic, or brother, or member of any 
such religious order, community or society, or be aiding or consenting 
thereto, or shall administer, or cause to be administered, or be aiding or 
assisting in the administering, or taking any oath, vow or engagement, 
purporting or intending to bind the person taking the same to the rules, 
ordinances or ceremonies of such religious order, community or society, 
every person offending in the premises in England or Ireland, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanoui', and in Scotland shall be punished by 
fine and imprisonment. 

§ 34. In case any person shall, after the commencement of this Act, 
within any part of this United Kingdom, be admitted or become a Jesuit, 
a brother or member of any other such religious order, community or 
society as aforesaid, such person shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be sentenced 
and ordered to be banished from the United Kingdom for the term of his 
natni’al life. 

§ 35. If such banished person do not depart the kingdom in thirty 
days, he may be sent to such place out of the kingdom as the King in 
council shall direct. 

§ 35, 36. If such person do not depart the kingdom in thirty days, he 
may be sent to such place as the King in council shall direct: if found at 
large in the kingdom after three months from the time of the sentence, he 
shall be transported for life. 
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. All penalties ii^osed by 
ns Majesty, by infdi-matiori i 


orders or societies of the 


§ 37 Nothing herein contained shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, in any manner to affect any religious order, community or estab¬ 
lishment consisting of females bound by religious or monastic vows. 

§ 38 All penalties inmosed by this Aat may be recovered as a debt 
due to his Majesty, by inf(frmatiori in the name of the Attorney-General 
in the Courts of Exchequer, or in the name of his Majesty’s Advocate- 

General in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. ^ 

F'. ('C/iariiable Beqzi&sts Bill.) The Aet^%id^^rdW^illiaMly.iC. 115, 
(1833,) enacts that Roman Catholics shall be subject to the same laws as 
Protestant and Dissenters with regard to schools and places of religious 
worship, education and charitable purposes, and the property held there¬ 
with ; that Roman Catholic schoolmasters, when required to take oath, 
shall take the oath prescribed by the above Act of 1839 : that nothing in 
this Act shall be taken to repeal or al® the Act of 1839, respecting the 
suppression or prohibition of the ^ligious orders or societies of the 
Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious vows : that all property to 
be acquired or held for such purposes of religious worship, education and 
charitable purposes shall be subject to the Act 9 Geo. II., c. 30, for restrain¬ 
ing the disposition of lands, whereby the same may become inalienable, 
and to the same laws as the Protestant Dissenters, in respect of the 

acquiring or holding of such property. 

Subsequent cases have decided that legacies for carrying on good 
designs of Roman Catholic schools are valid; but those for Roman 
Catholic priests and chapels are bad. (PhiliMOTe’s Bwns Eccles. Lav)^ 
wZ, 3,^.180.J 

ri\ During the government of Sir Robert Peel, was issued, under 
date 13th January, 1845, “ A Warrant or Royal Commission, approved 
by Her Majesty in Council on that day (to carry out the Charitable 
Bequests Act) as follows ;—Know yc that we, reposing especial trust and 
confidence in your knowledge, discretion and ability, do hereby, &c., by 
and with the advice of our Privy Council, appoint you, the said John 
George, Archbishop of Armagh; Richard, Archbishop of Dublin ; Arch¬ 
bishop William Crolly, Archbishop David {g^uery, Daniel) Murray, John 
Hely Earl of Donouglimore, Bishop Cornelius Denver, Henry Pakeuliam, 
&c., to be Commissioners,” &c. 

This was, and was so deemed, a royal recognition of the spiriUial rank 
of the Irish Prelates, and a concession of precedence corresponding with 
that of the Prelates of the same degrees in the Established Church. 
(Esotract of a letter from, Mr. Greville, Clerh of Privy Council^ lOth 
Nov., 1850, addressed to the Times newspaper) 

VII. (The Fifth Belief Bill) The Aot UliSp \Uh Victoria, c. 59. (1846,) 
repeals parts of thirty-three Acts imposing penalties on Roman Catholics, 
or on matters bearing upon the Romish doctrines and practices. Some 
of these bear on the present discussion. This xVet repeals, among others, 
the particular pains and penalties (without imposing others) by which the 
Act 1 Elizabeth “ makes it punishable to affirm, hold, stand with, set 
forth, maintain or defend, as therein is mentioned, the authority, pre¬ 
eminence, power or jurisdiction, spiritual or ecclesiastical, of any foreign 
prince, prelate, person, state or potentate theretofore claimed, used or 
usurped within this realm, or any dominion or country being within or 
under the power, dominion or obeisance of her Highness, or put in use or 
execute anything for the extolling, maintenance or defence of any such 

K 


degrees in the 


Established Church. 
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pretended or usurped jurisdiction,” &c. Provided always and be it 
declared that nothing in this enactment contained shall authorize or render 
it lawful for any person or persons to affirm, &c. Nor shall the same 
extend further than to the repeal of the particular penalties and punish¬ 
ments therein referred to, but in ail other respects the law shall continue 
the same as if this enactment had not been made. Provided further, 
that, if any person in holy orders of the United Church of England and 
Ireland shall affirm, &c. (same words as above), such person shall be 
incapable of holding any ecclesiastical promotion, and if in possession of 
any such pi-omotion, may be deprived thereof by due course of law, in 
the same manner as for any other cause of deprivation. 

Repeals so much of the Act 13 Elizabeth, intituled an Act against the 
bringing and putting in execution of bulls, writings, instruments or 
other superstitious things from the See of Rome, as imposes penalties or 
punishments, but nothing in that enactment shall authorize or male it 
lawful for any person or persons to import, bring in, or put in execution 
with this realm any such bulls, writings or instruments, and that in all 


Hg into 

b^s^ie 


respects, save as to the said penalties or punishments, the law shall 
continue the same as if that enactment had not been made. (N.B. The 
penalties were high treason and premunire, and include the bringiim into 
England not only of bulls, &c., but of things called or named b^shlie 
names of Agnus l)ei, or any crosses, pictures, beads, or such like vain ^d 
superstitious things, from the Bishop or See of Rome, or from persons 
authorized by the said Bishop of Rome to consecrate or hallow the same, &c.) 

Repeals so much of the Act 18 Geo. III., c. 60, as excludes from the 
benefit of that Act Popish Priests, &c., who have not taken the particular 
oath required by that Act. 

Repeals so much of the Act 31 Geo. III., c. 32, as excludes from the 
benefits of that Act such persons as “ by preaching, teaching or 


benefits of that Act such persons as 


by preaching, 


writing, deny or gainsay the oath of allegiance, abjuration and declaration” 
by that Act required. Also so much of it as forbids a Roman Catholic 


to receive into his school for education the child of a Protestant father. 


Also so much of it as forbids Roman Catholics to keep schools until their 
name and description as Roman Catholics shall have been registered. 

_ § 4. [Extends existing laws against wilful or malicious disturbing or 
disquieting any meeting or assembly of persons assembled for religious 
worship permitted or authorized by former Acts of Parliament, to the like 

offences against any congregation whatever lawfully assembled for religious 
worship.] 


(The Sixth Relief Rill.) Act Wth ^ \%ih Victoria, c, 108 (1848). 

§ 1. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, to 
establish and maintain diplomatic relations, and to hold diplomatic 
intercourse with the Sovereign of the Roman States. 


§ 2. It shall not be lawful for Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, to 
receive at the Court of Ijondon, as ambassador, envoy extraordinary, 
minister plenipotentiarj^ or other diplomatic agent accredited by the 
Sovereign of the Roman States, any person wdio shall be in holy orders in 
the Church of Rome, or a Jesuit, ^ member of any other religious order, 
community or society of the Cl^ch of Rome, bound by monastic or 
religious vows. ^ 

^ 3. Nothing herein eontaii^d shall repeal, weaken or affect, or be 
construed to repeal, &c., any laws or statutes, or any parts of any laws or 
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statutes, now in force for preserving and upholding the supremacy of our 
Lady the Clueen, her heirs, &c., in all matters civil and eeclesiastical 
within this realm and other Her Majesty’s dominions; nor those laws now 
in force which have for their object to controul, regulate and restrain the 
acts and conduct of Her Majesty’s subjects, and to prohibit their com¬ 
munications with the Sovereigns of foreign States on the said matters, all 
which laws and statutes ought for ever to be maintained for the dignity of 
the Crown and good of the subject. 

These relaxing law's, passed against the opinion of many Protestants, and 
not without anxiety on the part of those who consented, have been 
honestly kept by Protestants, but not by Romanists. Leaving out of 
view those Romanists whose hereditary loyalty and whose honourable 
character frowns down upon the unfavourable tendencies of their creed; 
even their own party must be conscious that these laws are evaded or set 
at nought where it is possible. Whilst some Roman Catholics, members of 


Parliament, have honourably avoided voting on hostile occasions, others 
have voted against the Protestant interests : and others, if not acting in 
Parliament, at least out of it while yet members, have endeavoured to 


“weaken the Protestant religion,” contrary to section 1 of the Act of 
182^ The present Papal movement is surely “an assuming of the name, 
st^Je and title of Archbishop of some province, and Bishop of some 
bishopric in England” ; and the Act does not specify nor intend the names 
of present or any particular provinces and bishoprics. But this is not the 
only offence against § 24. Dr. McHale has for many years assumed the 


name, style and title of Archbishop of Tuam, and signed his name John 
Tuam : and he did so even in the lifetime of the last and only Archbishop 
of Tuam, Dr. Trench. Nor is this the only offence of the kind. A 
recent volume, entitled “ The Book of Catholic Prayers, &c., compiled by 
one of the Society of Jesus,” and published in Dublin, has in its adver¬ 
tisement the following certificate of approval:—“ Ad Majorem Dei gloriam. 
Imprimatur, Dublini, Die III. Dec., MDCCCXLIX. Danielis Archie- 


piscopus Dubliniensis.” Tliis is hardly a pure fiction of the Dublin 
publishers; yet in the book itself, edition 1850, the certificate has been 
changed as follows :—“ Ad Majorem Dei gloriam. Imprimatur, M D. 
Murray, Archiepiscopus Dubliniensis, Anno Domini 18.50 making the, 
illegal addition (by a different t 3 'pe) to be the act of the publisher onlj'. 
In 1825, the certificates were wont to run thus: Daniel Miirrmj, A.D.H.F., 
as in the Douay Bible of that year: but the a.d. has now spread out to 
its larger and illegal dimensions. There is no more doubt, how'ever, that 
Dr. Murray could prevent a Romanist bookseller of Dublin from using 
the unlawful title in the certificate, than there is that Dr, Caulfield, Titular 
Bishop at Ferns, in June, 1798, could have prevented, if he had chosen, 
the horrible massacres at Wexford, close to his own house, wdien the more 
respectable Roman Catholics in vain entreated him to do so, and Priest 
Con'in in vain shew'ed him what a Christian eould do when he tried. I do 
not suppose for a moment that Dr. Murray w'ould ever consent to anything 
so atrocious as Dr. Caulfield ; but I mean that the principle of Romanism 
would lead him to say as Dr, Caulfield did—“It is no affair of mine. The 

be gratified .”—MaxwelVs Irish Rebellion, 153, 154. 

Did all the Jesuits in this kingdom in 1829 register themselves ? 
Did those abroad who were Jesuits in 1829 register themselves on coming 
o /his kingdom ? Have none now in the kingdom been made Jesuits 
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since 1829? Have none in England assisted to make Jesuits ? If the 
law has been honestly observed, there are fewer Jesuits now than in 1829 : 
bvit it is known that new Jesuits are made at Stonyhurst, Hodder or 
tlshaw, or whatever other places for novices there may be. There are 
Englishmen now Jesuits who were not Jesuits in 1839—^it cannot be 
<lenied. Therefore the sections 38, &c., have been wilfully broken. 

^ But the law forbids members of otlier religious orders, communities or 
societies of the Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious vows, 
to reside in England unregistered. It forbids any person in the kingdom 
to become a regular ecclesiastic (regular \\\ opposition to secular) or brother 
or member of any such religious order, community or society : or to 
administer any oath, vow or engagement for that end, purporting to bind 
any person to the rules, ordinances or ceremonies of such order, &c. 
Has this been kept? We read of those who, ten years since, were 
clergymen of the Church of England, now being members of various 
orders, societies or communities. The Roman Catholic Directory for 
1850 states that at Clapham there is a religious house (for men) of the 
Rederaptionists, and one at Hyde for the Passionists. That, for men, 
there are, in Leicestershire, a religious house for Cistercians at Mount St. 
Bernard, for Dominicans at Hinckley, for Brothers of the Institute of 
Charity at RatclilTe; in Staffordshire, for Passionists at Aston Hall, for 
Oblates of St. Mary at Mary vale; in Wanvickshire, for Bathers of the 
Oratory at Birmingham; in Worcestershire, for Redemptionists at Hanley; 
in Cornwall, for Brothers of the Immaculate Conception at Penzance; in 
Gloucestershire, for Passionists at St. Mary’s Hill. The Act permits 
houses for religious women, and, therefore, we wonder not at seeing that 
toleration pushed to an extent not contemplated by the Act of 1839, viz., 
nunneries of Dominicanesses, Benedictines, Sisters of the Penance of St. 
Prances, Augustinians, Teresians, Pranciscans, &e., &c., &c,, in all corners 
of the kingdom, to the number of 51. 

Many instances have been reported in the newspapers of the breach of 
other parts of the law of 1839, The following is recent; and although, 
since the general commotion in the kingdom, the priests have rather 
withdi-awn from public notice in London, yet, in London, a few months 
since, there was no difficulty in seeing priests publicly breaking the law 
by their mode of dress. 

“ Strange Popish proceedings in the Streets of London .—For the last few evenings, 
the neighbourhoods of High-sbeet and Union-street, in the Borough, have been kept in 
continual excitemeut by some Romish pi'iesls. On each evening during the week, one of 
the courts being Oluminated by means of candies in the windows, a priest standing on a 
chair, dressed in canonicals, and having a crucifix held behind him so as to give the 
interior of the court, as nearly as possible, the appearance of a Roman Catholic chapel 
during mass, has held forth to the surrounding multitudes on the doctrines and progress 
in England of the Romish religion ; refemng especiaOy to the late assumption of spiritual 
power in this country by the heads of the Romish church; from which the preacher 
concluded that the Established Church will be shortly overthrown, and the Roman 
Gatholic religion put in its place. The crowds gathered, not only in the court, but in the 
streets at either end, have caused serious obstnictions in the neighbourhood, but the police 
did not interfere.” (October, 1850.) 

In reference to the unrepeaied clauses of the Relief Bill of 1791, the 
Roman Catholic chapel of Preston, and even that of Southwark, have 
steeples and bells. This is a distinct bre'^i of the law. That Act of 
1791 was a great boon, and accepted as^ch ; but Romanists seem to 

h to rise in their struggle for 
bigoted Romanists. 


value each concession merely as a step by wliii 
predominancy. Conscience is powerless with 


(Note XL.) 

LORD FEILDING, 


The following account is given in the public prints of a transaction 
^suiting from Lord Feilding’s change to a religion that has taught a 

i.,- Li. _n _^ - -- -1 j.. - 1 I * 


of the 


resulting from Lord Feilding's change to a. religion that lias taught a 

young English nobleman to “ call evil good'' and to aj^prove what is 
dishonourable. 

"'A correspondence has taken*pkee, October and November, 1850, between the 
Bishop of St. Asa])h, the Kev. Mr. Briscoe, rector of Whitford, and Lord Leilding, 
relative to the Chui^ch of St. Devvi’a, Pantasaph, in Ilintshirc, now in progress of 
erection, which was destined to be a house of worship of the Church of England, and 
which Lord Feilding now proposes to divert to the Church of Rome, under the cincuui- 
stances which appear from the correspondence. The origin of the design of erecting the 
Chui'ch appears from the following statement of Mr. Briscoe :— 

‘‘ ^ In the month of May, 1846, I went to Brighton, to stay a few days on a visit to 
the late Lady Emma Pennant, who was tlien confined by illness to her room. On tliat 
occasion her Ladyship communicated to me her desire and inieniion of hiiildjing and 
endomng a Church at Panta^ca in the evmii of her life being spared. And at the same 
time she turned to her daughter (now Lady Eeilding), and said emphatically to her, 

^ Louisa, now you will remember that/ Her daughter accordingly acquiesced. . In fact 
Lady Emma dwelt on. the hope of establishing a Church there as a matter on which she 
imd fully set her heai't. For several years previously she had also felt a warm interest iu 
me spiritual welfare of the district of Pantasa, knowing, as she did, its remoteness from 
Church, and the poverty of its inhabitants/ 

Lady Pennant having died shortly after this interview, the execution of her washes 
was left to her daughter and son-in-law, as appears from the following passage of a letter 
of Bishop of St. Asaph, relative to the Church now in course of ex^ection;— 

, ^ ^ tbe money which would have been expended on this Church was 

derived from Lady Emma Pennant, and that in the foundation thus undertaken you 

mtended^to carry out her views; so that you will easily understand what I mean by 

saying, that I conceive that I have a moral claim that the daughter shall carry out the 

wsh thus soI(^nly expressed by a dying mother. For there can be no doubt that Lady 

intended the foundation to be connected with the Church of England/ 

u Sishop further urged upon Lord Feilding the following considerations :— 

« 1* publidy declared that you purposed to bestow a large sum of money in 

oundmg a Church and all things belonging to it. You invited me and my Clergy to join 

m laying the foundation. You seemed to understand it so. We certainly understood it 

so, we received the Lord^s Supper together', with this understanding. Now I must 

say tnat I regard this as a promise made to me and my Clergy as solemnly as it could be 

made on earth/ ^ o,. ^ 

In his answer Lord Feilding says:— 

Lady Feilding and I designed this Church for a thank-offering to Almighty God on 

enough, believing the Established Church of England to be 

I/StovpTn authorised teacher and exemplar of God’s whole truth 

aTiT^ni«+o;i Himself to His Apostles, intended to give it fully to her through you her 

of those truths supposed to be maintained by her, as 

soon^as the building was fit for consecration. « 

S £ it Tlw was God’s truth, and we became convinced not 

ou^elves from her mi to submit to the true Catholic and Apostolic Church. ^ 

, Protestant,’ the Anglican communion, while it holds some 
ShCTs^ andthose Vl antagonism by ‘ protesting’ against 

V. ,>^ tflOS6 most vital ones. Conseauentlv * 


\ 

wound to prea^'h against them. 


1 , Consequently every faithful Anglican Clergyman i» 
Such being the case, were I to fulfil my intention to the 
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letter as it was expressed, and deliver up this church to a coniiuunion essentially antago- 
Distic and therefore anti-Catholic, I should be denying that holy Catholic faith by my 
deeds which I professed with my heart and my month. In fact, I should be guilty of 
the gmssest inconsistency, and be acting a lie in tlie face of God and man.’ 

10 tlie plea founded on Lady Pcimant^s expressed wishes he replies :— 

^ 41 . r aware that Lady Emma earne„stly desired, that a Church should be built 

at that end of Whitford parish; and, when we proposed to erect one, she suggested 

Paritasaph as Uie locality most desirable for the site. She, however, made no arrange- 

ments, nor left any directions either verbal or testamentary for devoting any money 
specifically for that purpose.' o j / 

"In defence of this breach of promise, he pleads the example of St. Paul, who did no 

ftel bound, after his conversion, to fulfil his promise to the Jewish Synagogue, to crush the 
Cliristians at Damascus, and the dictates of his ‘ conscience^ 

p P wanting in the fulfilment of my duty towards God, even at the risk 

ot torieitmg the good opinion of men ; and I trust you will do me the justice to believe 

a , in ac mg as I do, I nm following solely the dictates of my own conscience, desiring 
and praying only to be directed by Him who is the way of truth and life.’ ° 

« inconsistently with the last plea, however, he says in the same letter :— 

I'^anng also to act upon my own unassisted judgment, I have taken time to obtain 

the opinions of many whom I considered capable of giving sound and just advice. The 

result has been, that my own previous opinion has been unanimously confirmed ; viz.— 

that were 1 to carry out nnder present circumstances the intention >vhich I undeuiably 

had of giving op St. Lewi’s to the ‘ Church of England,’ I should be sinning in the face 
ol God, and acting inconsistently before men.’ ” 

That this conduct is not extraordinary in Roman Catholic estimation is 
evident from the remarks of the Tablet, the London organ of the Romish 
priesthood, which, extolling the conduct of Lord and Lady Feilding, and 
pointing out how Fellows of Colleges, going over to Romanism, may 


pursue the like dishonest and disgraceftil (though happily danaerous) 
conduct, says:— rr ^ ^ ^ 

“ They have set a good example ; they have thrown off all respect for the Establish¬ 
ment, and shown it no tenderness. We could wish that future converts may imitate their 
example, and take no trouble hereafter to resign preferments and fellowships, but leave to 
the supposed authonties of the Establishment the trouble and the satisfaction of declaring 

vacant by due course of ]aw\ Men owe no duty to such a thing as the 
Established religion, but that of leaving it with every sign of loathing and hatred : 

tenderness and chanty towards individuals arc not qualities which a system of imposture 
oua:ht to call into action towards ^ ^ 
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(Note XLI.) 

effects of ROMANISM ON CHARACTER. 

in the reio-i^of tt resistance to the Roman Catholics 

WTi 1 *'y ^ VniCll It IS S6ClGtIy workin^^* throiio'hnnt 

a?the™v oTTsI,' rr'. Of 

was Tint ^ T? foibad any one to become a Jesuit, and Mr. Spencer 

sj-i—a s ;;Er- * • ^ •'= 

intimate Mnnection’wi^'’the Priests ’timre *an 1 England, kcci>mg up uii 

' There is a nSeruVSilv eSr H right Wfl- 

was to proceed ; but vve may^uppose she 

and girls of the Wv rentHn^ «h^ldren, and boys 

some other Priest, and iellina him 

noted conversions have been effected No doubt in this w'ay some 

fabric of Englisli society could be awtmm J^JndThe ^ f f; Spencer) the whole 

would give way by meiri this Protestantism 

Lord SirewIbu'ry^tteXt^/ofKe«, Leicestershire, to 
the following paige ^ ^ ^ 3i2ngland, contains 

f The decree of our 

very centre.” » You are on your S^v fn violence should convulse England to its 

again and again his apostolic blcssin^ on hfs vm father to bestow 

bits sacred rights.” » The holv father ^ are ready to combat for 

Crusaders; we wiU not fdte ^^^‘-^dren of the 

Mr PhilHnct’o T.AI T> . ^ Cranmci- and John Knox.” 

tlie King of^Spain tTassad Tb?^^ p” England when the Pope empowered 

tended rights fw which Mr PIiilh£« ^ueen whom, by those pre' 

and released her subiects from tF n battle, he had deposed 

feelings. The Queen knew niuch more honourable 

of Effingham wM S'T ® entrusted the Roman Catholic Lord Howard 

Catholics ■■ did battk” irf‘hS"fl t = ‘™‘' ‘‘“““'“■s of Koman 

the foreign Prie?t whom Mx P ’ f ® ?? not for 

Oueen. whom that’ foreign Priest had ° ”f Oueen, but for their 
Mr. Phillips were oil tb/p/ i^est had denounced as a heretic. Not like 

influence, when the Pone ^ of Charles I.’s day j for xvhen Jesuit 

King of England, to bring back Enojand^to^ R* plotting against the 
--erously, cheerfully and loyally I 
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their King, against what was really the cause of the Pope, The Univers 
Prenoh newspaper states, that 50,000 French are ready to embark in the 
crusade which Mr. Phillips proposes ; but there will be, as Colonel 
Nortli|obsorved at a late meeting, as many English Romanists willing to 
fight them for their Queen. 

It is-^the same now as in old times. The Jesuits and bigots will be 
found arrayed on the side of ultramontane doctrines—on the side of the 
foreign ‘Priest and Prelate; but many an honest English Romanist will 
loyally range himself on the side of duty, and despise the miserable sub¬ 
terfuges of those ^yho can explain away duty to suit the ends of a foreign 
Priest tliat insults their Queen j and who do evil, that what they reckon 
good may come. Of this honourable class seem to be the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lords Beaumont and Stourton, and, doubtless, others—honest children of 
England’s chivalry. The following letter of Lord Beaumont is in every 
newspaper, as is also the Duke of Norfolk’s, of 38th November, declaring 
his entire coincidence with Lord Beaumont’s letter :— 


"Dublin, November 30, 1850, 

“My dear Lord Zetland.—I perceive that the newspapers have announcedtlieintention 
of the High Sheriff to call a public meeting to consider the propriety of addressing the 
Crown on the subject of the late insult offered to this country by the Court of Rome; 
and T learn from the same sources of information that the step on the part of f he High 
Sheriff has been taken in consequence of a requisition signed by nearly all tbe resident 
peers in Yorkshire, it is a matter, not only of no surprise, but of no regret to me, that 
such a proceeding should he adopted hy the country, for the acts in question are of quite 
as much political and social importance as of religious and sectarian character. The 
Pope, by his ill-advised measures, has placed the Roman Catholics in this country in a 
position where they mu.st cither break with Rome, or violate their allegiance to the 
constitution of these realms; they must either consider the Papal bull as null and void, or 
assert the right of a foreign Prince to create, hy his sovereign autlmrity, English titles, 
and to erect English bishoprics. To send a Bishop to Beverley for the spiritual direction 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Yorkshire and to create a See of Beverley are two vei-y 
dilTereiit things; the one is idiowed by the tolerant laws of the country, the other requires 
territorial dominion and sovereign power within the country. If you deny that this 
country is a fief of Rome, and that the Pontiff' has any dominion over it, you deny his 
power to create a territorial See, and you condemn the late hull as ' sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.’ Tf, on the contrary, you admit his power to raise YVestminster into 
an Archbishopric, and Beverley into a Bishopric, you make over to the Po 2 )e a power 
which, according to the constitution, rests solely with the Queen and her Parliament, and 
thereby infringe the prerogative, of the one and interfere wnth the authority of the other. 
It is impossible to act up to the spirit of the British constitution, and, at the same time, 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Pope in local matters. Such is the dilemma in 
which, the lately puhli.she.d bull places the English Roman Catholics. 1 am not, however, 
sufficiently acquainted with their views on the subject, or their intentions respecting it, to 
give any opinion as to the effect this newly-assumed authority of Rome will have upon 
their eondnet; but I am inclined to believe that the Tablet and U Univers newspapers 
speak tbe sentiments of tbe zealous portions of the Roman Catholic community, and that 
they are the real, if not the avowed, organs of the priesthood. The Church of Rome 
admits of no moderate party among the laity ; moderation in respect to her ordinances is 
lukewarmness, and the lukewarm she invariably spues out of her mouth. Y^ou must be 
with her against all opiwnents, 6r you are not of her; and, therefore, wdien Rome admits 
a measure such as the present, it places the laity iu the awkward dilemma I have alluded 
to. Believing, therefore, that the late bold and clearly-cxprcssed edict of the Court of 
Rome cannot be received or accepted by English Roman Catholics without a violation 
of their duties as citizens, I need not add that I consider the line of conduct now adopted 
hy Lord John Russell as that of a true friend of the Briti.sh constitution.—Believe me, 
my dear Lord Zetland, youi-s very truly, “ Beaumont. 

“ To the Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland.” 

Far different, too, from the stealthy espionage proposed by Mr. 
Spencer, is the honest English manliness of Mr. Waterton, virulent as 


he is ill his hatred of everything traceable to Protestantism; credulous as 
(in our eyes) he is in reference to the alleged new miracles in the Tyrol, or 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, at Naples; indignant as 
to the “ horrible wickedness of England’s coronation oath”; and positive 
as to “ the usurped pulpits being after a little while longer” taken from 
the ancient Church of England, and given to the new Roman Catholics, 
Instcad of working, however, in dishonourable and underhand ways 
(though an early pupil of the Jesuits), he declines even a commission of 
the peace under the Act of 1829, because he honestly desires and means 
to try to overthrow the Church of England. If we have an enemy, let it 
be the open, honest enemy, with English loyalty and the feeling of fair play, 
and nothing else.— fSee Waterton!s Essays on Natural History, both series.) 

It is well remarked by a living author that Untruth, Prevarication and 
Equivocation, adopted by Rome as principles of action, have dethroned 
Conscience ; and, indeed, the Jesuit institutes have expressly declared 
that conscience is not be appealed to. All persons, w'bether iu public 
or private life, who have had mucli to do with the movement class of 
Romanists in modern days, must have experienced that, in religious 
matters, any lying and dissimulation, equivocation and falsehood, is not 
deemed at all dishonourable, if likely to produce wbat are reckoned good 
results. According to Romish principles, St. Paul was unjust in con¬ 
demning those who said, “Let us do evil that good may come.” (Horn. 
iii., 8.) Alas ! one of the most dangerous features in the present state 
of the I’cligious world, is that purely Romish tendency to yield anything 
or everything to religious expediency ; a tendency not at all confined to 
Romanists; a belief that a good end will sanctify and render justifiable bad or 
questionable means. Tlie Saviour, in fcihrig the three temptations with which 
He was assailed by the Evil One, placed the doctrine of the use of means on 
a sound, intelligible and hallowed basis. By refusing, as man, to create 
bread for bis hunger, he forbade us to idolize even the appoinl:ed and 
usual means. By refusing, as man, to cast himself headlong from the temple 
pinnacle in the presence of the multitudes at the feast, he forbade us to 
neglect the appointed and usual means by which human ends are to be 
brought about. By refusing, even as man, to worship the God of this 
world,^ even for the sake of having the world given up to him so many 
centuries sooner than the time appointed in providence for that blessed 
consummation, he taught men to shrink with horror from using sinful or 
wrong means for obtaining the greatest possible good. (Matt, iv., 1-11.) 
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(Note XLIL) 

DK. WISEMAFS APOLOGY FOE THE PRESENT 


Dr. Wiseman has endeavoured to blind the English Nation to the real 
drift of tlie .present movement, as if it were only a peaceful measure to 
relieve the consciences of the Komanists, and not an aggression on the civil 
and religious liberties of the Nation and the rights of the Q.xiecn, and an 
attempt aiming at the ultimate overthrow of the Church of England. He 
has not scrupled to write what to Englishmen seems falsehood, but what 
probably would be called by liim equivocation only. One point is worthy 
of remark, that anything short of t perfect setting up a Komish Church in 
England would, in his estimation, be necessarily temporary : nay^-thc Bull 
itself declares that all past measures have pointed to that result only. 

The following are some ideas from his pamphlet. 

“ The (Roman) Catholics had been governed in England by vicars-apostolic since 1623; 
that is, by bishops with foreign titles, named by the Pope, and having junsdietion as his 
vicars or delegates. In 1088 their number was ina’cased from one to four j in 1840 
from four to eight, 

“ A strong wish had began to irrcvail, on the part of the English (Roman) Catholics, 
to change this temporary foi*m of government for the ordinary form, by bishops with 
local titles; that is, by an ecciesiasLieal hierarchy. Petitions had been sent for this 
purpose to the Ploly See: the first, T believe, was in 1884, 

In 1837 the vicars-apostolic assembled in London, resolved'to send two of their 
number to Rome to petition for their long-desired boon. Cardinal Wiseman was one of 
these, and, as he drew up the memorial of the Holy See, he gives a brief analysis of its 
contents. Its argument appears to have been that the only code of government 
possessed by Englisli (Roman) Catholics, that of Pope Benedict XIV., had become 
obsolete, and was rather a clog and embarnissrnent than a guide.*’ 

Either the Holy See must issue another and full constitution, which would supply all 
wants, but which would be necessaiily complicated and vohiiuiuous, and, as a special 
provision, would necessarily he temporary ; 

“ Or, the real and complete code of the church must be at once extended to the 
(Roman) Catholic Clitu'ch in England, so far as compatible with its social position; and 
this provision would be final. 

“ But, in order to adopt this second and more natural expedient, one condition was 
necessary, and that w^as—the (Roman) Catholics must have a hierarchy. The canon law 
is inapplicable under vicai*s-apostolic ; and, besides, many points would have to be 
synodically adjusted, and, without a meti'opolitan and suffragans, a provincial synod was 
out of the question.” 

As to the title of Westminster. He says, "It was little less than necessity which 
led to its adoption. I must observe that, according to the discipline of the Catholic 
church, H bishop’s title must be from a town or city. This being the principle or basis of 
every hierarchy, how was it to be acted on here ? London was a title inhibited by law; 
Southwark was to foim a separate See, To have taken the title of a subordinate portion 
of what forms the great conglomerate of London, as Einshury, or Islington, would have 
been to east ridicule, and open the door for jeei^ upon the new episcopate. Besides, 
none of these are towns or cities. Westminster naturally suggests itself, as a city 

unoccu 2 )ied by any Anglican See, and giving an honourable and well-known metropolitan 
title.” 

Dr. M’Neilc has addressed the following note to Cardinal Wiseman:— 

“Sir,—In the introduction to yom* recent publication, I find this impoHant state¬ 
ment; yrhe canon law is inapplicable under vicars-apostolic,* On this ground you 
argue in favour of a hierarchy, it is precisely on this ground that we object to it. You 
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surely would not have advanced such an argument had you not supposed the British 
public either extremely ignorant of the canon law, or extremely obtuse to the inevitable 
consequences of its application. Under the canon law. Popish jurisdiction in things 
spiritual becomes an engine of coercion and oppression in temporal things. Temporal 
authority is subordinated, and whenever the power can be acquired, Le., whenever the 
canon law can be made really applicable, tlie civil sword becomes the menial executive of 
the supreme decrees of the spiritual court. Take the following extract from the first book 
of the i/xiravayemtes as a specimen of the canon law which you wish to make applicable 
to England : ' Either swox'd, the spiritual and the material, is in the power of the 

Church. The one is to be used for the Church, the other by the Church; the one is the 
priests sword, the other belongs to kings and soldiers, but is to be used at my beck, and 
at the patience of the priest. It is proper that the one sword should be under the 
other, and that the temporal authority should be subjected to the spiritual po'iver. More¬ 
over we declare, we say, wc determine and pronounce that to be subject to the Roman 
Pontiff is altogether an essential of faith,* {of necessity for salvation in other editions.) 
[‘Uterque est in potestate ecclesiae spiritalis scilicet gladius et matalalis. Set! 
is quidem pro ecclesia illc vero ab ecclesia exercendus ; ille sacerdotis, is mcam 
regum ac miiitnni, sed ad nutum et patieutiam sacerdotis. Oportet autem gladium esse 
sub gladio, et tcmporalem auctoritatem spirituali sxibjici potestati. Poito suhesse Romano 
Pontifica oiimi humanm croatnrfc declaramus, dicimus, delinimus ct pronuticiamus omnino 
esse de necessitate fidei. ^Ikjxtravagant,^ lib. 1., tit. viii., c. 1,] I do not say that the 
establishment of a Popish hierarchy in England woidd at once enable you to subordinate 
the civil sword ; hut it would make it your duty to try to do so, in a sense and to an 
extent which has not hitherto been the ease, because ' the canon law is inapi:»licable 
uudei vicars-apostolic. I trust the British public will imbibe a wholesome horror of the 
canon law, and communicate the same in a very practical shape to the British Pai'liament. 
—I am, sir, faithfully one of your opponents in this matter, Hugh M'Neile.” 

It would l)e easy to grapple passage by passage with Dr. Wiseman's 
pamphlet, for in no other way can liis innumerable untrue statements be 
met: they have just enough of trutli about them to have a plausible 
colouring. ^ It has been publicly stated, without contradiction, that Dr. 
■VViseman is professedly a Jesuit; as it is not against any English law 
that he should be, it is very probable. But whether be be a Jesuit or no, 
his pamphlet wonderfully agrees in its principles and character with the 
doctrine promulgated by another English Cardinal and Jesuit, Francis 
Tolct, also an Fmgllshman boni in Spain, head of the Jesuit College in 
Borne :~who, in his Imtmction to Priestsf (Ponm 1601, Antwerp 
1603,) speaking of persons examined by those that have no legal rio'ht to 
examitie them in this case, the English public examining Dr. IVise- 
man and his fellow Eomish Priests), speaks thus: '' When he has really 
committed the crime .... the whole and only difficulty is whether, when 
he IS pressed, he may reply, 1 have not done it No^v in the first place, it 
IS certain that he is not permitted to tell a lie; for he would be perjured 
and, in any case, would sin mortally ; but it is lawful for him to use an 
equivocation. Sotus maintains that it is not lawful for him in any way to 
say. Have not done it; because, in the reply, there would be no equivo¬ 
cation, but a lie ; yet Adrian asserts that such an accused person may say 
I have not done it \ Cajetan affirms that he nriglit answer that he had no 
accomplices, though he had, and I think this to be the more probable. 
Yet the accused should be careful to use such expressions according' to his 
meaning in a true sense; as if he intended to say, I have not ^d,one it 
meaning since he luid been in prison \ and I have had no accomplices 
understanding, %n other crimes, or some such meaning; otherwise it would 
be a lie; but not in this manner; because in such a case his words are 
not to be considered according to the meaning of the jiulge, but of the 
accused himself. ’ That is to say, the public must not put the obvious 
common sense meaning ou Dr. Wiseman's statements, but feel sure that 
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lie has sotDe underhand secret meaning by which his words may be 
twisted—out of real falsehood—-into colourable truth, to mean not what 
the public understand, but what the accused Doctor secretly intends. 

Without following Dr, Wiseman through the tortuous equivocations with 
which his pamphlet abounds, a few inconsistencies may easily be pointed 
out. Take those pointed out in the following letter to the Morning- 
Herald. 


“ S}r,“ Cardinal Wiseman adjui'es ILe people of England, in ilie name of reciprocal 
toleration, to submit to his pretensions to foreig'fi rank and foreign created authority in 
this country. " Your government lias created/ says he, ‘ a Bishop of Malta, with juris¬ 
diction over Protestants in Malta and in Italy—therefore the Head of the Church and 
States of Eome may well create an Archbishop of 'Westminster/ But, firstly, the 
English Government actually abstained from creating a Bishop of Malta (although Malta 
is a part of the British, and not of the Romish doujiuions), because they had recognized 
a Roman Catholic Bishop of Malta. Secondly, if the head of the Church and States 
of Rome may rightly create an Archbishop of Westminster, then may the English 
government rightly create a Protestant Archbishop of Rome. Will Dr. Wiseman say 
that such an one would be tolerated there ? If not, on his own argument, why does he 
trouble us with his presence ? 

“ But what is, in fact, the amount of toleration showm to English Protestants at Rome ? 
Not to go through the painful list of wrongs inflicted on them in their lives by that 
government whose ci'cature now appeals to toleration—the very sepulclu*es of their dead 


are subjected to bigotted tjTanny:— 

"' The lady of a dignitary of the Church of England died during my residence at Rome. 
Her husband wrote an inscription intended for her tomb. I saw myself the original 
inscription with the line struck through by the pious censor of Pope Gregory. I am 
now enabled by the kindness of Archdeacon Beresford (husband of the deceased lady) to 
print a cojjy of the intended epitaph, inserting within brackets the pai-ts erased by the 
Papal censor:— 

' Here lyeth [until this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal 
immortality] the body of Mary, daughter of Colonel H. P. L'Estrange, of Moystown, 
King's County, Ireland, and wife of the [Venerable] Marcus G. Beresford, Archdeacon 
of Ardagh, who died at Rome, Dec. 31, 1845. [To her, to live was Christ, and to die 
waa gain ; she is gone to the mountain of myrrh and the hill of frankincense, till the day- 
break and the shadows flee away.]' 

“ ‘ Some months after the accession of Pius IX. a memorial, couched in most respectful 


language, was presented to him, craving leave to inscribe the lines above given on the 
tombstone of the deceased lady. It was declared to be impossible to comply with so 
unreasonable an application; and the epitai>h was as rigidly condemned by or under the 
authority of Pius IX. as it had been under his predecessor Gregory/— Italy in the 
’Nineteenth Century. By James Whiteside^ Bsq., Q.C.,* voL iii., cap. 22.) 

“ AVili Dr, Wiseman still appeal to reciprocal toleration ? If so, ought he not to relieve 
us of his pretensions and his presence?—I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Lincoln's-inn, Nov. 33, 1850.” “Edward.” 

And whilst Dr. Wiseman is entreating the people of England to believe 
that there is no secret significance in the Papal BuU, nothing beyond the 
mere saving of Koraanist consciences, the Roman Catholic organs are already 
speaking very differently upon its contents as regards the Church of 
England. The Papal Bull said of the new “ Bishops and Archbishops,” 
“ their rights and duties will not be in any case impaired by anything”— 
“ originating in the former form of the English Church“ and we 
suppress, in the plenitude of our Apostolic power, and entirely abrogate 
all the obligatory and Juridical force of the said special constitutions, 
privileges and customs, however ancient their date.” Englishmen are 
apt, indeed, to think that a document merely for enabling the Romish 
sect in England to worship according to their conscience, might have said 
—“suppress so far as regards the EngHsh (Roman) Catholics,” &c. ; and 
they might have been ■willing to suppose that this was all the Pope 
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intended. But the Tablet takes care to prevent such a charitable opinion 
of tlie Roinisli authorities ; for it already describes the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s as “ a zealous and pragmatical gentleman, to whom the Whigs 
have granted a salary out of the suppressed See of St. Asaph’s.” So that, 
in the estimate of the out-speaking English Romanists, who are not 
driven by fear to hide their sentiments under “ equivocation,” the whole 
of the Bishoprics of the Church of England have been suppressed by the 
same Papal Bull which has pretended to create an iGchbishopric of 
Westminster and a Bishop of Salop. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then, is only “ a gentleman (not even a clergyman) to whom the Wliigs 
have granted a salary out of the suppressed See of Canterbury.” Speaking 
of Dr. Murray, in Dublin, the Tablet says—“ The Archbishop of Dublin 
—^we mean not the sophist who usurps the title—but the Archbishop by 
the grace of God —shewing that they seek to ignore the whole Church 
of Ireland as well as that of England. 

Dr. W'^iseman asserts that, according to the discipline of “ the Catholic 
Church,” a bishop’s title must be from a town or city. a general rule 
he is correct. Yet why does not the Roman Catholic Church uniformly 
adliere to this rule of the Catholic Church, if this rule be indispensable ; 
and if it be not indispensable his argument is worthless. I pass by the 
case of Salop, one of the new pseudo-sees, in which the question is open 
whether anciently it meant the city or the district. But, if we look at 
the Roman Catholic Directory, we lind a Roman Catholic See of Meath, 
anotlier of Ossorv, another of Kerry. Which of those three arc cities ? 


Ancient records point to several former Bishoprics in the Diocese of 
Meath, but the Roman Catholics prefer the name of the province to that 
of any original cathedral town in it. Ossory always appears either as the 
See of Ossoiy, or of St. Canice, which is merely a cathedral in “ Irishtown 
of Kilkenny,” atid never was a city. Kerry was an ancient name of the 
Sec of Ardfcrt, and the Romanists retain the province for the title, and 
drop the city ; the Church of Ireland retaining the latter. I presume 
none of these titular bishops are bishops in partihus. Nor is it only in 
Ireland that they are thus inconsistent. History speaks of their Bishops 
of Orkney, Bishops of Moray, Bishops of Argyle, Bishops of the Isles, 
&c., &c. These are not cities. In Poland, Hosius was Bishop of 
Wamia, or Wermland (a province), but his cathedral was at Braunsberg. 
There were Bishops of Cujavia, of Pomerania (only latterly called vel 
Caminenm, from its capital town), of Moravia, &c., &c., all of them 
having cathedral towns, but appearing in Pope Celestine’s list, and down 
to the present time, under the titles of the countries, and not of the 


to'wns. The early Greek and African Church presents similar instances : 
as Bishops of the Oasis Magna, and of the Scythians, &c. But enough 
has been said to shew that the Bishop of Rome would not have trans¬ 
gressed any necessary rule of the Catholic Church ; nor any on which the 
Roman Catholic Church is at present acting, had he continued the govern¬ 
ment of his sect in England by vicars-apostolic, with titles from bishops 
in partibm. That, therefore, is not the true reason for the mode of 


arranging that hierarchy. It might not be altogether unworthy of 
enquiring whether the acknowledged names of those Sees in Ireland, 
Scotland and north-east Europe being from provincies and not from cities, 
does not of itself prove that they, at least, were not evangelized by Romish 
Bishops; for, in the Italian diocese, the names are all from cities. 
(Schelstrates Antiquities — C. Sancto Paulo, Sac. Geogr.) 
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But Dr. Wiseman’s pamphlet abounds in that which courts of law well 
understand ; as an avoiding of the real question, and drift, and object, 
and making much parade to distract attention from it, towards specious 
points in reality immaterial. The animus of the whole movement is not 
to provide, as in the case of Wesle\'an districts, a provision for teaching 
their own people, nor even for increasing their numbers j but to prepare 
for the desired result of replacing the Church of England by the Eomish 
Church. The Itoraanists make no secret of such being their aim, though 
Dr. Wiseman finds it convenient to disavow it. Who has not heard the 


recent remark of a Eoman Catholic peer to a well-known promoter of new 
churches ? “ Build as many as you can, you are building them for us.” 
An anecdote was publicly related (Cheltenham, 14tli Nov., 1850,) by a 
clergyman, respecting a personal friend of liis own, a surgeon, at Margate, 
who being ciilled to sign, along with a Eomish priest of the place, a 
certificate of a child’s birtli, was surprised to see the priest sigu himself 
Vicar of Mar/jaLe, and still more to hear his explanation, “ I am vicar, 
and your pretended vicar is an intruder, and the time will soon come 
when my successor will thrust him out, and he will possess liis place and 
the revenues of the Church, which are ours,” Nor is this different from 
the affirmation of the Vamp and other newspapers, that all l,he souls in 
England are, by this Bull, placed under the pseudo-bishops. Do not their 
ministers-—their Doyles and other bishops—openly from the pulpit 
declare, Sunday after Sunday, in their chapel at Southwark, that there 
is no other hierarchy in England but this new pretended one ? that the 
time will come when there will be no Archbishops of Canterbury, but 
never when there will be no Archbishops of Westminster ? that England 
must bend before Eorae ? &c., &c., &c. Itds easy to call these assertions 
empty fooleries (though that remains to be proved, for we may be sure 
the Jesuits would willingly convulse England to its centre sooner than not 
carry their point); but the lesson to be gathered from thence is—that Dr. 
VViseman s Jesuitical pamphlet is not an honest description of the true 

aim of this movement, but an attempt to blind the nation to what his 
less discreet associates are so boastfully divulging. 

Their very directory, by carefully noting the gross number of inhabi¬ 
tants in each of their pretended dioceses, &c., virtually claims them all as 
under the Eomish Bi.shops. The Papal Bull and Dr. Wiseman’s own 
letter claim to govern—not the Eoman Catholics in Middlesex, Esssex 
and Hertfordshire—but those counties themselves, that is, the inhabitants 
of them. The claim is made and recorded ; the subterfuge used is, not 
to alter the Bull or letter, but to shuffle oft" the charge—-until a more 
convenient time for putting the claim into active operation. 


(Note XLIIL) 

PAPAL BULLS, BKIEFS, &c. 

The name Bull is usually given to any document which is authenticated 
by a metallic seal hanging to it j from Bulla a drop of lead, gold, silver, 
&e., on the two sides of which the seal is stamped. Though other 
sovereigns issue Bulls, yet tlie common meaning of a Bull is a Papal 
document under the Papal Great Seal ; that is to say, under the seal 
which on its one face has the heads of St. Paul and St. Peter (St. Paul 
on the right hand of the cross, and St. Peter on the left hand), and on 
its other face the name of the particular Pope. If they regard justice the 
seal is attached by a hempen cord, if they are matters of grace then by 
a silken cord. All documents, whether public for the whole Eoman 
Catholic Church, or private for the appointment to a particular benefice, 
which have this leaden seal are Bulls ; and on great occasions, as that by 
which the King of England received the Papal thanks for opposing 
Luther, the seal being in gold, they arc called Golden Bulls. Bulls arc 
not of force until they have been fulminated, which, strange io say, is the 
technical word used by the Court of Home for there puhlicalion ; a word 
neither in classical nor mediceval usage meaning less than the resistless 
launching of a thunderbolt. 

Other Papal documents arc called Kescripts, Apostolical Letters, Ency¬ 
clical or Circular Letters, and Briefs ; and they either (as Briefs) bear in 
wax the small Eomish Privy Seal, called the Eisherman’s Eing, or have 
merely tlie signature of the Cardinal Datary (Chancellor), or of the 
Secretary of the Briefs. 

Bulls are in Latin, and are usually named from the commencing 
words of their preamble. But they have other marks. One melan¬ 
choly class is the Bull called In Coena Domini, or, Bor the Supper 
of the Lard; and is so called from being read solemnly by a Cardinal 
Deacon, in the presence of the Pope, and of other Cardinals and 
Bishops, on Maundy Thursday (called abroad Holy Thursday, a name 
oftener given to Ascension Day liere,) the Thursday before Easter, or 
day on which our Lord instituted the Lord's Supper. This series 
of Bulls pronounces an anathema or curse against—Heretics and their 
supporters—Pirates and Corsairs; such as impose new and illegal 
tolls or taxes ; such as falsify Bulls and other Apostolic Letters ; 
such as maltreat prelates of the Church ; such as “ endeavour or wish to 
restrain the jurisdiction of the Church, even under pretext of defending 
themselves against injuries—be they Councillors, Procurator-Generals, 
Emperors, Kings or Dukes” ; such as usurp the property of the Church, 
&c., &e. Ill 1510 the Council of Tours declared thfcse Bulls to be of no 
force in France. In the Bull of 1586 Pope Paul III. declares that this 
excommunication was the ancient practice of the sovereign pontiffs, to 
purify the Church and unite the faithful. The commencement of the 
custom is scarcely known. After the Bull has been read publicly, the 
Pope publicly throws down a lighted torch, to mark the anathema. The 
sovei-e.igris of Europe protested in vain against these Bulls, until at length 








Ganganelli (Clement XIV., 1769-1773) yielded to their remonstrances, 
and put a stop to their publication. 

The Bull by which the present aggression is made is of another class, 
“ In pcrpctuara rci meinoriam,” “ In futurain memoriam,” &c., For a 
perpetual record of the thing ; a class which has been very fertile against 
England and the Keformation. Thus the Bull for the “ condemnation 
and excommunication” of Henry VIII.; that for the condemnation, 
excommunication and deposition of Queen Elizabeth ; those (1543-1668) 
for the summoning and confirming the Council of Trent ; those for the 
foundation of the Jesuits (1540), and for their restoration (1814), and 
many more of the same character are of this class. 

In France, Spain, Austria and nearly every country in Europe, no 
Papal Bull is allowed to be received until it has first been examined by 
the Government, and found to contain nothing hostile to the rights of the 
National Church and of the State. The Act 13 Elizabeth made it treason, 
&c., to bring any Bull into England. That Act remains at this day in 
force, except as to the penalty ; for the Act 9 & 10 Victoria, which 
repealed the penalty, specifies that nothing in the Act “ shall authorize or 
make it lawful for any person to import, bring in, or put in execution any 
such Bulls, writings or instruments.”— See Note XL. Moreri. Lictionaire 
de Saints, ^c., Paris, 1818. Bucarege Glossary. 

In Nov., 1847, Mr. Anstey brought in a bill to repeal the provisions 
of 1 Eliz., 1, which, had it succeeded, would probably have been followed 
by attempts to repeal the 13th Elizabeth ; but it was thrown out 19th 
July, 1848. He moved again 6th Feb., 1849, and again 7th Feb., 1850, 

for leave to bring in a similar bill, but his attempt in both eases was 
rejected. It has been shewn, in Note XXXIX., page 145, that those 
Acts were not repealed in 1846, but only the punishment taken oft': that 
is to say, the fullest toleration was given to the Roman Catholics as to 
exemption from punishment for holding opinions ; but the crime of acting 
against the State or the Church of England remained the same as ever. 

[Since the MSS. of these Notes were sent to press, the volume of Dr. 
Twiss, containing an Examination of the Bull, or Letters Apostolic, with 
reference to the Law of England and the Law of Europe, has been 
published. The whole Laws bearing on the Papal Aggression will be 
found in that volume.] 
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(IvTote XLIV.) 

THE xMISTAKE OF MEDIAEVAL FOK 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity has had its Apostolic, Primitive, Nicene, Mediseyal and 
Tridentine ages; the last being the two centuries of whose doctrine and 
discipline the Council of Trent was merely the winding up and the 
exponent. The Reformation, like the separation of Eastern and Western 
Christendom in the nintli century, divided the Church into two great lines 
of doctrine and discipline—Romanist and Protestant. It was an earth¬ 
quake; who shall wonder if, along with a tottering ruin, it overthrew 
some things which were still sound. It was a hurricane purifying the 
pestilential atmosphere; what wonder if it tore down in the forest some 
undecayed branches that needed not to come down. And now that we 
see, not only its vast benefits, but also the minor disadvantages, by whieli 
it is asserted to have been accompanied, wc need not be surj)rised to find 
ardent spirits lamenting what they deem worthy of regret, without 
sufficiently weighing the inestimable blessings to the Church which, of 
course, had to be purchased at some sacrifice. None can wonder if a few 
among such as feel that regret should try to regain and restore what, 
though not essential, n^as Catholic, primitive and usefvd. And there is as 
little cause for wonder if the Church of England at large, and her laity in 
particular, which suffered so much from the tyranny of Rome, from her 
hiding of Scripture, her corruption of doctrine, her paganizing of 
primitive rites and ceremonies, starts back alarmed from whatever is 
supposed, rightly or wrongly supposed, to resemble the ancient aspect 
of Romanism. It is a healthy sign of public feeling, for prevailing 
infidelity would have been more latitudinarian; nor will the common sense 
and Scriptural tone of England long oppose what shall prove to be really 
Scriptural, primitive and useful: and it is no harm that everything in 
England must go through such an ordeal. 

But let it also be remembered that not a few of the efforts to revive 
what is pure. Primitive and Apostolic, have stopped short at what is not 
even Nicene, but merely Mediaeval and Tridentine; and, therefore, wc 
cannot be surprised that England, always sensitive in respect of privileges 
obtained at the expense of any national struggle, has viewed the wliole 
movement with suspicion and dislike. Still less can we wonder if the 
Jesuits, proceeding on their invariable tactics, have endeavoured secretly 
to grasp the Catholic yearning, honest though it may have been, and to 
give it a Roman Catholic tendency. And if the Papal authorities, per¬ 
ceiving in many quarters a departure from the usual practice, and even 
from the formularies, of the Church of England, and a tendency towards 
what was Tridentine, and finding that, through Jesuitical arts, so many 
were ignorantly or unfaithfully apostatizing from the Church, persuaded 
themselves that Catholic England was almost ripe for becoming Roman 
Catholic, who shall say that appearances gave them no ground for such a 
mistake ? 
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For liow nearly do practices, occasionally seen, approach to Mariolatry 
and invocation of saints—to adoration of the Eucharist—to superstitious 


use of symbols—to such a mode of reading Scripture or conducting ' 
public prayer as differs little (so far as the congregation is concerned) from 
worshipping in a language “ not understanded of the people.” Even 
intonation of the service, except when the si/.e of the building renders 
such a mode of reading necessary for hearing, has been well 


characterized as a return to the barbarism of half-cducatcd times and 


of uncivilized nations (the. Arabs for instance), whose mode of reading 
even mercantile accounts is ahvays a monotonous chant. How many, going 
beyond the Scriptural and Church of England view of absolution, seem to 
seek for, and strive after, as near an approach as possible to the confessional 
and to penance ? Without waiting to examine these doctrinal practices 
either by Scripture or by our own formularies, it is clear that they are 
neither Apostolic nor Primitive, scarcely anti-Hicene, but merely Mediaeval 
and Tridentine. Nor is it merely that suspicious practices have been 
allowed: for surely many doctrinal statements now abroad, in sermons and 
publications of various kinds, are scarcely reconcileablc with Scripture, 
and will not assimilate with our formularies, except by a strained or even 
a non-natural sense. Our Prayer-book and Articles will bear the most 

; and they also agree with all the 

✓ V ” 

the Fathers : but no ingenuity can 
bring them into unison with the decrees of the Council of Trent. On the 
contrary, many writings of the class referred to seem to correspond much 
more closely on the subjects of Original Sin, Baptism, Justification and 
the propitiation in the Eucharist, with the decrees of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and twenty-second sessions of the Council of Trent, than they do 
with our Articles, with the views of Hooker, or the doctrines held by 
the Primitive and Early Church. In speaking thus, I should be sorry for 
any of my brethren to think I was assuming a position which is not mine : 
knowing as I do that many who think difierently fi'oin myself are of gTeat 
weight and authority in the Church and country ; are as devotedly attached 
to the Protestantism of our Church, and as full of reverence and sub¬ 


searching comparison with Scripture 
earliest and most avowedly sound of 


mission to the Word of God, as any who take an opposite view. 

Tliose who are desirous of restoring things Catliolic, which they are 
inclined to imagine we have lost, will do well to observe that they must 
not be sought for in Pomanism: for, if tried by Primitive Cliurch 


principles, the Medimval Pome is much more faulty than the Protestant 
England. Contrary, for instance, to Primitive Canons, the Church of 
Pome intrudes her bishops into full sees : reiterates baptism: reiterates 
orders : gi-asps metropolitan jurisdiction beyond her original “ diocese” : 


and assumes the anti-Christian title of Universal Bishop. These are 
purely Mediaeval acts, and forbidden by early Councils. They are 
thoroughly dissenting acts: such as we complain of—among the Schismatics 
and Nonconformists; and such as the Protestantism of the Church of 


England repudiates, and declares to be wrong. 
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(Note XLV.) 

RELIGIOUS DISUNION TEMPTS THE 

ROMANISTS' ASSAULTS. 

But, although England is sound, and the Church sound, yet Pomanism 
is not aware of this. It builds not only on medimval tendencies in some 
quarters, but on a more general view of England. When we see the 
extremity to which party spirit in the Church seems to have proceeded, 
the ultra of both parties contemplating or preparing for a schism and new 
sect, should some particular case be decided against their views (though in 
reality doctrines may remain untouched by the decision), we need not 
wonder if the Jesuit party are using their most eager endeavours with 
both parties to widen the breach of feeling and opinion, by provoking, 
irritating and urging on bolh parties to gi-eater lengths. And they are 
bringing the hollow and meretricious unity of the Pomish Church schisma- 
tically before the eyes of all, to tempt the unwary with the impracticable 
dream of gaining some infallible guide to truth, and, instead, will offer an 
ignis fatuus which will plunge them into hopeless and fatal error. 

Nor is this all. The Papal authorities cannot but have perceived how 
the feeling of England writhes under the machinations of infidelity and 
the unscriptural hollowmess of Dissent; legacies which Pomanism itself 
left us in its vindictive rage at being found out and expelled from the 
place it had usurped in England. Pomanism cannot see the diflercncc 
between the quiet nonconformist who desires only to worship God as his 
conscience (mistaken though w'e believe it to be) points out, and the 
restless, proselytizing, insidious Dissenter who despises and hates, fears 
and assails the Church. They observe careless latitudinarianism and 
open scepticism fashionable; and, thinking that the foundations of the 
Church are shaking, they hope to lay a wide foundation for their own 
Church—not on Scripture—not on Christ—but on the religious in¬ 
difference and religious disunion of so many in England, whom they hope 
gi’adually to gather to themselves. This they are prepared to do by 
changing their tone to what would be called heresy in Italy, speaking in 
words of Scripture carefully selected so as to mean only one-half of the 
subject. In short, they who, as missionaries in India, did not hesitate to 
delude the Hindoos by mearing"' themselves to be Brahmins, by 
assuming the yellow dress and tiger skin, and by performing the religious 
rites and ceremonies of Sanyassi Brahmins; who did not scruple to buy 
the Hindoos into nominal Christianity, by allowing the women to wear the 
abominable image of the God Pollear round their necks, at first not even 
stamped with a cross, and the Brahmin to retain his Poita and sandal 
w'ood, &c., and all to use the identical prayers, &c., at religious bathing 
which the other Hindoos used, are not likely to be particular in England 
in speaking seripturally or spiritually, wlienever it is likely to gain them 
proselytes. It has been w'ell remarked, that one could not find better 
terms for describing the conduct of these Jesuit missionaries in Madura 
for 150 years than the words which Dr. Wiseman has chosen to apply to 
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the Lutlierans :—“ Thus was engendered the most horrible of all religious 
chimaeras, the worship of Christ united to the service of Derils.” 

The state of religious and political parties in England has afforded the 
Eomanists a handle against us which they have not been slow to use. A 
recent pamphlet by a member of the Scottish Presbyterian body in 
England well remarks that the course of legislation, whether Whig or 
Tory, for the last twenty-five years, and the tendencies of the Mediaeval 
party for the last fifteen, have unitedly been letting out the Protestantism 
of England ; the one by concessions and liberalism, the other by approxi¬ 
mations to Pome rather than to primitive Christianity: so that the 
empiricism of the Pomish body has found much of the destructive work 
ready done to its hands, when it now comes professing to heal, but really 
to poison, the religion of England. Pome seeks to carry its ends by 
disuniting and enfeebling. 

The religious history of England exhibits a series of Ee-actlous. The 
abominations and absurdities of Popery iu Henry YIII.’s reign produced 
the re-action of the Reformation. The Romanists sought to promote their 
ends against the Protestantism of Elizabetli’s reign by promoting 
Puritanism, which gradually was encouraged until it overthrew the 
Church and Throne in Charles I.’s time : having been in vain opposed by 
the Laudean High Church party. The re-action of Puritanism was the 
laxity and libertinism of Charles IP’s time : on which J ames II. and the 
Romanists sought to g-raft Popeiy by means of toleration. The issue was 
indifference and semi-heathen philosophy in the reign of the two first 
Georges. The revival of Puritanism by the Wesleyans, and the return of 
a party in the Church to the faithfulness of the Prayer-book and Thirty- 
nine Articles, led to a re-action in favour of purer doctrines, but one^ in 
which Church principles were overlooked arid forgotten : and the re-action 
of this has been a return to ancient and primitive Church principles ; and 
it is in danger of going beyond these into Mediseval errors. Tlie neglect 
of mind Church principles is as great an aid to Rome as is the perversion 
of mvnd Church principles to Mediaeval inanities.— Wiseman’s Lectures^ 
§’C., voL 1, p. 360. lyellres JEdiJlcanteSf X, 89 to 100, 366, 334; XI., 
148 ; XII., 107, §'’ 0 . Norbert, Memoires Historique, vols. 1 and 3. 
Maekai/s Jesuit Missionaries in India, reprinted 1845 from the Calcutta 
Review. Note XXV. 
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The decree of the Council of Trent (8th April, 1546) declares that the 
old and vulgate (Latin) edition “of the Scriptures, which has been proved by 
the use of so many centuries in the Church, shall, in preachings and expo¬ 
sitions, he deemed authentic; so that no one shall dare to reject it on tmy 
pretext.” The editions in use in 1546 were very faulty, and tlie publication 
of nine different critical editions between 1538 and 1586 were so far 
from fixing the standard, that Sixtus V. (1590) had, one corrected and 
compiled under his own eye, and declared to be the Trent Bible. But 
even this edition was found so very faulty that Pope Clement YIIL, in 
1593, published a new and exceedingly different edition, which is the 
present vulgate. IVhoIe sentences found in one are omitted in the other, 
and vice versa. Yet this is the only authentic Bible of the Roman 
Catholics, and not the original Hebrew and Greek. (Home’s Introd. II., 
301.) The above decree commands “that none striving by his own 
wisdom in things of faith and morals, pertaining to the edification of the 
doctrine of Christ,” shall dare to “ interpret the Holy Scriptures contrary 
to that sense which the Holy Mother, the Church, holds, whose (office) it 
is to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, or 
against the unanimous consent of the Eathers.” Suppose this to be a 
correct view of a Christian’s duty, the qnestion arises—-What is the 
Church ? Yf’here is it ? Which is it ? General Councils of the Church 


may err and have erred. (Article XXI.) Individual branches 'of the 
Church are not the Church. No individual human being (pope, bishop, 
priest or laymen) can be the Church. Was an inspired Apostle the 
Church ? (Peter himself, for instance, when he denied his Master, or when 
he dissembled at Antioch.) The Church truly is infallible, and a blessed 
thought it is, for her infallibility comes from her Divine Head. But, 
then, until she have not one erring mind left in her, not one earthly 
relic of the coiTupt nature remaining in her members (Article IX.), or 
until her God, her head, her Master’s Spirit uninterruptedly, entirely and 
evidently rules her every opinion, and fills her with perfect knowledge, 
perfect love, perfect v/isdora, perfect holiness, how can she avoid the'frailties 
and imperfections of earth ? True it is that the Holy Spirit shall guide 
Christ’s Church into all truth; hut that will he only according as she 
follows and adheres to His guidance; and though the gates of hell (error 
among the rest) shall not prevail against her, yet they shall assail her from 
within and without. True the Saviour is with His Church alway, even 
unto the end ; hut tlien the Saviour’s words shew that the Church, which 
Hp commands all to hear, under penalty of being accounted heathens, may 
be composed of onlj’’ two or three of those to whom He has given power 


to bind and loose upon earth; and He promises as much to be in the 
midst of two or three who are thus gathered together iu His name 
(Matthew xviii., 17—30), as in a General Council of thousands of His 
God-fearing servants assembled in His name. Where, then, is infallibility 
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to be found, should the small assembly and the vast assembly happen to' 
take opposite views of a difficult subject? And what is the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers ? No such thing exists, in such a sense as the 
expectation of an infallible standard from among them requires that it 
should. Beyond the contents of the three Creeds, the canon of Scripture, 
the two Sacraments, the three orders and the equality of bishops, together 
with the broad leading doctrinal principles, such as regeneration, justi¬ 
fication, sanctification, &c., and a few practical points, such as aversion to 
image worship and Mariolatry, and permission for piiests to marry 
(Sirieius, Pope from 385—398, being the first who forbade it), what is 
there, except what is explicitly decided by Scripture, upon which anything 
like unanimity is found in the Fathers of the fii'st four centuries ? If 
neither Councils nor Fathers give an infallible standard, where is infal¬ 
libility ? and what is the use of wasting our energies after what never has 
been, nor will be, found ? Docs a thing become true because some human 
standard, however extensive, which we agree to call infallible, calls it true ? 
The Church of England declares that the Scriptures alone—the written 
Word revealed by God (and without the Apocrypha)—^is infallible 
{^Article vi., xx., xxi.); a7id that, so long as she adheres to Scripture, “ the 
Church hath authority in controversies of faith,” as well as of rites and 
ceremonies. That is to say, whatever point of faith or practice God hath 
in His Word left open to several opinions or interpretations, the Church may 
either give her authoritative and dogmatic teaching, which all her children 
are bound to receive and honour {Math, xviii., 17), or may leave it open 
to the same variety of individual opinion as Scripture has left it, 
according as she shall judge to be most for the cause of religion. It is 
not the office of the Church to make a law of faith, but, in her corporate 
capacity, to pronounce, as a judge, autlioritatvoe decisions on controversies of 
faith. But as she has the privilege and honour of a judge, so has she 
also his responsibilities. And, as in secular matters, no decision of a judge 
will long stand, if it be generally felt, by competent persons, to be con¬ 
trary to the common and statute law; or, on the other hand, no decision 
will be much or seriously disputed, which is generally felt to be, on the 
whole, in accordance with the principles of that law; so no dogma of the 
Church will stand long, if it be contrary to Scripture and primitive 
antiquity ; or be long or seriously impugned, if it be felt that she has decided 
upon the true principles of God’s Word, as understood by menwho lived 
in, and next after, the Apostolic times. 

St, Jerome requires that every one who would continue in Christ’s 
Church should “ so understand So ipture as the meaning of the Holy 
Spirit in which it w'as written requires,” (Miet'on. Galat., 5, 4, \.) The 
Komish Bishops, in Boland, in 1566, consented to admit the Gospels as 
the only rule of faith, and to surrender ad the explanations given by Koman 
Catholic Synods and Councils, provided the authority of Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose and Jerome should be the test in explaining Scrip¬ 
ture. But when the Protestants demanded in what sense these four 
Fathers w-ere to be understood, the Bishops confessed that they could 
only be understood in the sense which the Koman Catholic Church 
attached to them. CKrasinski, /., 330.) The “ unanimous consent of 
the Fathers,” in the sense wdiich the Canon of Trent uses the phrase, as 
a test of infallibility, is merely the doctrine of the Church of Home, so far 
as it can be wrested out of the Fathers. The Komish Church, in the 
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above Canon of Trent, claims to be the infallible explainer of Scripture, 
and she explains it in accordance with the principle above alluded to. 
Thus, in Luke xiii., 5, the Saviour saith, “ except ye repent ye shall all 
perish”; the Greek word for repe7it (ueTavoijTe) being one used by Xenophon 
(Cyr., 1, 1—8), Plutarch (Galb., VI.), Polybius (IV., 66), Thucydides 
{III., 36), and by Josephus (Antiq., VI., 6,4; VIL, 13—18, §rc.J ; 
that is to say, both by classical and Jewish writers, to signify change_ of 
mind, repentance, regret, som-ow, ^c., and not punishment or expiative 
actions. The authorized vulgate Bible, however, instead of repent, has 
pmnitentiam egeritis, which may mean either act repentance, or do penance. 
Accordingly, in the Pastoral Letter for London, 4th Feb., 18.86, (signed by 
two of the Bishops, whose names are appended to the declaration given in 
Note XLVII.,) we read thus—“ Without penance the Almighty will never 
pardon your sins nor restore you to his friendship. Except you do penance, 
our blessed Saviour says to all sinners, except you do petiance, you shall all 
pe^'ishV Luke xiii., 5, The quotation is from the Bheims (1582) English 
Homan Catholic TesI ament. Thus, in a matter avowedly affecting 
Salvation, the Koman Church has deliberately sanctioned a fiilsehood; for 
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meaning of the very word used by our Saviour, and that He did not mean 
(in the sense Romanist readers must understand it)— do penance- In fact, 
penaiicc was a new practice in a«d. 200, and was not reduced to a 
system till Theodore (668), the Greek Archbishop of Canterbury, spread it 

over Europe. fMosIieim^ I,, 453.) 

One more instance. The Romanists have divided the Ten Command¬ 


ments flifferently from the Reformed Churches. Luther, indeed, seems 
not to have shaken off the old Romish mode of dividing, and has kept the 
first and second in one, dividing the tenth into two; contrary to the 
evident intent of the Commandments, as may be seen by comparing the texts 
in Exod. xx, and in Heut, 5: But without dwelling on this point, Exod. xx.. 


4., 5, and Deut. v., 5, saith, “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, nor the likeness,” &c. “Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them nor serve them.” The word here rendered boto doton is elsewhere 


rendered bend befove^ fall on Ihy face^ bendj the knee, kies in worship, 

&c.; and the words to them may be before them, or brfo7^e their face. 
The Greek Avovd used by the Jewish translators means how down before, 
and is the word used in Ileb. xi, 21, bowed down upon the lop of his staff 
(or bed head) in worship, i.e., as a feeble old man ot 147, So in 1 Kings 
i., 47- Bowed down in worship, i.e., as an old man, too feeble to leave his 
bed, would worship, &c. So Matt, ix., 18, compared with Mark v., 22. 
So Mark xv., 19, placing their knees, they bowed doton in toorsJdp. So 
Matt, xviii., 26. So Luke iv., 7, compared with Matt, iv., 9, if falling, 
thou wilt how dmon m worship before me. The instances are numerous, 
and even where it is translated by worship, it has the idea of bowing down, 
or the Jewish mode of worship. The classical meaning of the Greek is 
reverential salutation 1522), the attitude of a suppliant 

Tyr. 327), servile homage (Vespi^, 516), and worship to the Divinity 
(PromMh, 938). It is evident that the worship forlhdden to graven 
images, or the likeness of anything in heaven or earth, does not merely mean 
the adoration given to the Creator, but any kind ot worship, bowing down 
or external reverence, or even reverential salutation. The Rheims trans¬ 
lators give the word besought in Matthew xviii., 26 ; but in Exodus xx., a. 
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they have rendered it adore, as though it were only the highest worship 
which is forbidden. Yet in Ileb. xi., 21, they have made Jacob break 
this very commandment, by translating the verse Jacob adored the top 
of his staff,” meaning some image into which they suppose (without any 
warrant) the head of his stah, or bed, was caiTcd : by which translation, 
also, they omit the word wpon. In Mark xv., 19, by translating the 
word adore, they make the heathen mockers to give our Lord the adoration 
which they would have given to a God, instead of the reverence they meant 
for a king, as they pretended to call our Lord. The better informed 
heathen of old (and even now) never professed to worship the statue itself, 
but the God Tvho was represented by it. The Jews, in rvorshipping the 
golden calf, said, “ There be thy Gods, which brought thee out of Egypt 
but the w'hololpassage shows that they were w'orshipping Jehovah under a 
likeness, and hot Molech, Chemoch, or any other Laal. (Ps. cvi., 19.) 
The wo)-d used there against Israel is bowing down before ; and that is the 
sin which forbidden to Israel, and of which wc deem Eomanists 
guilty. The intei’pi^tation, however, was made to avoid the condemnation 
of a practice which Eome adopted long after the times of the early Fathers. 
The interpretation was the result of the new practice, and not of the view 
taken of the text by the Apostles or Apostolic Fathers, or even of those 
who came immediately after. In sliort, by “ the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers,” Eome means (beyond, at least, the three Creeds and what 
else it cannot alter) that imperceptibly growing body of mixed truth and 
error, completed at Trent, in which wide-spreading error, beginning in 
the third century, and rising slowly, like lava from a burning volcano, has 
gradually overlaid, and hopelessly buried, the Truth of God—-the Faith 
once delivered to the saints. 


To the claim which the Chnrch of Eome virtually makes of infallibilify 
belong the popular and too-well founded accusations against her for 
indulgences, pilgrimages, relics, &e., &c. The ancient sovereigns of 
barbarous European nations were wont to commute personal punishments 
of offences into money fines, fixed according to a known scale. The 
Bishop of Eome did the same in his temporal dominions. Fines of this 
kind, from any except his own natural-born subjects, ivere, of course, an 
usurpation. But indulgences were different from these. The system of 
Penance established by Archbisiiop Iheodore, in 668, annexing certain 
spiritual punishments to every offence, declined in the eighth century, and in 
the twelfth was superseded by indulgences, which were originally remissions 
of penance, granted to such as went on the Crusades, then to such as for¬ 
warded any great w'orks of the Ohuroh, or, finally, to such as paid money 
to the Pope, bishop, or ecclesiastical judge. At first, perhaps, care 
might be taken to grant indulgences only to penitents, and also to make 
per.sons aware that the indulgence was unconnected with the punishments 
of a future world; but it soon became a scandalous sale of exemption® 
from the earthly discipline of the Church; then a sale of deliverances 
from the suijposed pains of purgatory, and a profane traffic for pardons 
(or what the purchasers believed to be pardons) from the eternal guilt of 
sm, on the » arrogant and impious” fable of a Bank of works of supere¬ 
rogation done by saints, &c., on which the Popes had power to draw in 
favour- of whomsoever they chose. No candid Eomanist can deny these 
facts nowever he may give a diiferent explanation. Wilhout admitting 
the fccnpturar basis of the Eoinish system (even while pure) of ecclesias¬ 


tical penance, its dreadful abuses abundantly disprove any Eomish claim 
of infallibility; for they w-ere not the abuses of individuals, but of the 
Pontiff and the whole authorities, who, had they been infallible, w-ould 
have foreseen and prevented the wickedness which inevitably resulted from 
the system; and the quantities of pardons taken by our cruisers in the last 
war prove that the sale of pardons is quite recent. But the system is 
essentially unsound; for, if penance be right, it ought to be enforced, and 
neither bought off by money, nor by forms, prayers or duties, for when we 
have done all that is commanded us wc arc still unprofitable servants, and 
cannot set a duty done against another duty left undone, or a deserved 
earthlyr punishment not undergone. 

Infallibility, also, is responsible for much folly connected with relics. 
Supposing the Trent doctrine of relics to be right (which we do not admit), 
how is it that infallibility does not take steps to prevent such sad follies 
as have been and are openly exhibited as genuine religious relics in the 
Continental Catherals, by the clergy of those Cathedrals—relics often bear¬ 
ing not only improbability, but impossibility, on the face of them, Was 
it worthy the dignity of a man filling the station of the Bishop of Eome to 
publish, as an inducement for devout persons to visit Eome, that they 
should see (incunaMila CJvristi) “ the cradle of Christ.” (Bull of Jubilee, 
1825. Baris edit.. 38.') Were these tbin.c 


1835. Farh edit^, 38.) Were these tlhiigs merely shewn as antiquities, 
and evidences offered, tliere might be little questionable ; but when it is 
remembered that they are presented as a part of religion, and are con¬ 
nected w'ith the most sacred and solemn truths and persons of our religion, 
and that it is almost impossible, even for Eomanists, always to suppress a 
smile at their preposterousness, surely infallibity is heavily chargeable for 
not preventing the errors, nntruths and follies Vith which they are con¬ 
nected.— Mosimm. Bkillimords Burns — Penance, §'c. 

The subject of the Confessional I would gladly avoid—its impurities, 
its atrocities, its deceptions. The true Sciiptiiral view of the subject is 
that given by our Church in the office for the Visitation of the Sick. 
In that there is nothing incpiisitorial; every acknowledgment is purely 
voluntary, and only on the principle given in James v., 13-20 ; aird it 
has refei-ence only to the sick whose conscience is burdened and, on a 
sick or dying bed, seeks relief. Nor is there any such seal of secrecy on 
the Protestant priest, even by Canon 113, as to hinder him from taking 
every measine necessary to prevent the commission of legal crime ; nor 
would the risk of committing the ecclesiastical offence of “ irregularity'" 
annexed by that Canon to any other breaking of the seal of secrecy than 
for preventing heinous crime, warrant him in keeping that seal, if by no 
other means than breaking it, could he prevent himself or his penitent 
from incuning moral guilt, as defined by the Word of God. 

But the evidence of the Homan Catholic Bishops before Parliament 
shews that in the Church of Eome the seal of confession is held to be 
more powerful than any other bond : than the laws of man, or even 
the Decalogue. The following passages are from a pamphlet written bv 
a clergyman (the Eev. L. Nolan), who had been a Popish priest, was con¬ 
verted to the fiiith of the Gospel, and addressed to bis Eoman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. He challenged inquiry, but no priest responded. lie 
Eved several years after his publications, but is now dead. See third 
pamphlet, published in Dublin in 1838, at pp. 23, 25 :_ 

But, my friends, the most anlul oi all considerations is tliis, that through the con¬ 
fessional I had been frequently apprised of intended assassinations and most diabolical 
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conspiracies, and still 1 dared not give the slightest intimation to the marked-out victims 
of slaughtei:. But though jny heart now trembles at my recollection of the murderous 
act, still my duty obliges me to proceed, and enumerate one or two instances of the cases 
alluded to. The first is the case of a person who was barbarously murdered, and with 
whose intended assassination I became acquainted at coufession. One of the five con¬ 
spirators (all of whom were morn to commit the horrid deed) broached to me the bloody 
conspiracy in the confessional. I implored him to desist from his intention, hut, alas, all 
advice was useless, no dissuasion could prevail; his deteriniuation was fixed, and his only 
reason for having disclosed the awfiil machination to his confessor, seemed to have originated 
from a hope that his wicked design would be hallowed by his previous acknowledgment of 
it to a pnest. Awful to relate, yes awful, aud the hand that now pens it shudders at the 
record it makes—a poor inoffensive man, the victim of slaughter, died a most cruel death 
by the hand of ruthless assassins. Oh, my dear Protestant countrymen, you will now 
naturally ask whether am I or the pei'petrators of the bloody deed most to be censured ? 
I, who knew the murderers and the murdered previous to the act—I, who had met the 
intended victim of slaughter in the public streets but a short time antecedent to his death ? 
I must now proceed to the recital of another case. It is that of a female administering 
poison to her parent. Her first attempt at parricide proved ineffectual, owing to nn 
immediate retelling that seized the man after taking the draught. The perpetrator of this 
foul deed came to confession, and ackiiowle^ed her guilt, but cii'cumstauces proved that she 
only sought for priestly absolution to ease her mind and prepare her for a speedy repeti- 
lion of the heinous crime* Again she attempted the act, and it proved successM. I was 
called on to attend the dying pai'eiit. The unnatural throes and convulsive agonies of the 
unfortunate man convinced me that the disease was of no ordinary nature. The previous 
confession of his daughter, who at this time made her appearance, rushed upon my mind, 
and suggested that the parent was a second lime poisoned. From w^hat I had known in 
the conlessional, I could not even hint at the propriety of sending tor medical assistance, 
for the Kotnish doctrine impressed an inviolable seci*ecy upon my lips, and prevented my 
giving the slightest intimation of the malady ; whilst the poor parent, unconscious of the 
cause of his death, died in the most excruciating agonies. 

The following: evidence illlustrates Mr. Nolan’s experience :— 

“When crimes such as murder and treason are revealed in confession, is the confessor 

bound not to disclose that?” 

“ He is bound uot to disclose it in any case whatever.” 

Has not such disclosure been allowed at Rome?” 

Never.” 

Not in the case of a conspirecy against the Pope ?” 

** No. That statement has been made. It is a matter which I have taken pains to 

ascertain.” 

“ It is said by Bu Tliou in his history that it has been allowed in France.” 

"I would not believe, on the authoiity of Bu Thou, nor any authority whatever, that 
it could have been allowed, for we hold universally in the Catholic Churdi that the 
revealing of any secrets confided to the priests in confession is contrary to the law of 
nature and the authority of God, in respect of which no Pope nor Council can dispense 
or exercise any authority, unless to enforce such law .”—Evidence of the Right Rev* 
James Doyle, D.D,, Lords' Committee, 1824-1825, p, 245. Apud Fhelan's Digest, 

p, 235, voL 2. 

“ The seal is an obligation of Divine right, most strict in eveiy case, 
even where the safety of a whole nation would be at stake, to observe 
silence, even after the death of a penitent.” The ordinance of Pope 
Innocent XI. (1682) prohibited a view of the subject which would have 
relaxed the evil of the luile. The principle of secrecy is so strong, that a 
confessor who has not absolved a penitent is bound to certify that he has 
absolved him, if it would else betray to college or other authorities that 
the penitent has been guilty of heinous sin.— Ligmri^ FJ., 276, 634, 
635, 639, 657. 

Surely Infallibility would have found a way to bring the practice of 
confession into accordance with purity, with honour, with the Ten 
Commandments, with the just laws of man, with the law of love, 
with love and duty to God and to all our neighboui’s. 
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(Note XLVIL) 

ROMANISM HAS ABUSED THE OBJECT FOR 
WHICH THE CONCESSIONS WERE GIVEN. 

The design and expectations with which the concessions of 1829 to the 
Eoman Catholics were yielded by the Protestants were well expressed by 
the Duke of Wellington in introducing the measure into the House of 
Lords, and, in supporting it, the Duke said—"It is impossible to suppose 
that the small number of persons that this measure will admit into tliis 
house, and the few who may possibly obtain seats in the other house, can 
afford any ground for apprehending danger from legislation to the Church 
of Ireland—the Church of England in Ireland. 1 entertain no doubt that, 
after this measure shall have been effected, the Roman Catholics will no 
longer exist as a separate interest in the state, as they at present do. I 
have no doubt that they will cease to excite disunion in this and tlie other 
house of Parliament. Parliament will then, I hope, be disposed to look at 
their conduct, and everything wliich respects that countiy, as they will 
look upon the people and the affairs of England and Scotland. I will 
say, however, that, if I am disappointed in my hopes of tranquillity, after 
a trial has been given of the measure, I shall have no scruple in coming 
down to Parliament and laying before it the state of the case, and calling 
for the necessary power to enable Government to take the steps suited to 
the occasion, I shall do this in the same confidence that Parliament wall 
support me, that I do in the present case.” The statements of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, examined before the Parliamentary committees 
previous to the passing of the bill, were calculated to allay anxieties on 
the part of such Protestants as depended on them: but the subsequent 
proceedings of the Roman Catholics have been far from realizing the anti¬ 
cipations held out by those statements .—See DeforU, ^c* 

The declaration signed in May, 1826, by ten Roman Catholic Bishops 
in Great Britain, and to which other Roman Catholic Bishops have since 
appended their names, is plausible; but, as it does not disclaim the 
Canons of the Council of Trent, and as, on the contrary, the signing 
bishops had solemnly sworn to them, besides having taken the Papal 
oath CNofe XXXIXJ^ they must not be surprised if our most favourable 
estimate of their declaration is—as the individual opinions of those who 
signed. Romanists refuse to allow the opinions of members of their 
Church, however exalted, to be made the test of its faults; but, in doing 
so, they must take the other side also, and not expect that any individual 
opinions shall be allowed to exonerate their Church from the severe 
charges to which its documentary formularies expose it, as if those 
documents were obsolete. The declaration of these bishops being merely 
the opinion of the individual gentlemen who have signed it, the Canons of 
Trent, and Papal and other documents are still what we judge by. But, 
even allowing all this, the following parts, for instance, of the declaration 
are cautiously worded, and so easily to be evaded, that they cannot be 
expected to satisfy those who know what Romanism has shewn itself to 
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be wherever it had an opening. The Italics are those of the (Eoman) 
Catliolic Institute : 

“ British (Eoraan) Catholics are charged with entertaining a pretended 
right to the property of the JEstaUished Church in England. We con¬ 
sider such a charge to be totally without foundation. W c declare that 
we entertain no pretension to such a claim. l?\'e regard all the revenues 
and temporalities of the Church establishment as the property of those 
on whom they are settled by the laws of the land. We disclaim any right, 

title or pretension with regard to the same.” 

“ The (Eoman) Catholic is not alloived to pronounce sentence of con¬ 
demnation on individuals who may live and die out of the external 
communion of the (Eoman) Catholic Church ; nor to pronounce sentence 
of condemnation against those who may die in an apparent state of 
(moral) sin. All those he leaves to the righteous judgment of the Great 
Searcher of hearts, who, at the last day, will render to every man 

according to his works.” 

These gentlemen have sworn not only that there is no salvation to those 
who do not hold the Tiidentine Creed, and who do not believe Eome to 
be the mother and mistress of ail churches, but also have sworn to 
“preserve, defend, increase and advance the rights, honours, privileges 
and authority of the holy Eoman Church,” “ to hinder to their power 
anything against these,” “ to observe with all their might, and cause to be 
observed by others, the rules of the Holy Fathers, the apostolic decrees, 
ordinances or dispositions, reservations, provisions and mandates. 
Neither the Church of Eome, nor its individual Popes, have ever relin¬ 
quished any of the supposed pecuniary or other rites once claimed, how¬ 
ever unjustly, and once enjoyed over the tithes, benefices, first fruits, 
annates or revenues of the Established Church in England. Can they 
expect us to believe that the above declaration has in it any authoritative 
value, even if taken in its plain and obvious meaning, bej'ond binding the 
individuals who have signed it, if it even have so much foice? 

The name of Bishop has a double sense—a spiritual ruler over his mvn 
presbyters and deacons, and a prelate holding a certain status in society. 
No one in this land of toleration would blame these Eomish sectaries 
for appointing, in their own way, spiritual rulers over their inferior 
ministers. Yicars-Apostolic, or ecclesiastical managers, need not neces¬ 
sarily be bishops, and are not always so : if they require persons qualified 
to perform episcopal functions, although condemned by the universal 
church canons in having them here, no one would have seriously objected 
to it. But now, they wish to add prelacy, honour and rank, which only a 
sovereign, the fountain of rank and honour, can give. T hese bishops, 
calling themselves Englishmen, have accepted honour and rank from a 
foreign sovereign, without leave of their own sovereign, which of itself 
would be sufficiently wrong. But more than this; he has not given 
honour and rank from places in his own dominions, nor yet from heathen 
countries (in partibus infidelium), but has come into the Queen of 
England’s dominions, and, making some of her subjects his vicars- 
apostolic—his prelates—has bestowed upon them rank and honoui-, and 
title taken from places in the Queen’s dominions. A foreign prince and 
priest has created sees in England, and given them as titles to her 
subjects, as if they were his own ecclesiastics. Were he to appoint twelve 
Italian priests bishops of these twelve sees, and keep them in Italy, or 
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send them here, what more would he do thau what he has already done 
by this Bull ? Yet they would be subjects of his own, only receiving rank 
and title from a usurped power over the Queen of England’s dominions. 
The insult would be single, now it is twofold. And is this insolent 
evasion of the Bill of 1829 that which we were led to expect when it was 
passed? Suppose this Bull had been sent to England in 1829, could the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir K. Peel, the late Earl Grey, Lord Brougham 
and Lord John liussell, all united, have gained the Roman Catholic Bill 
from enraged and aroused England ? 

The Bull itself has usurped the title of a Bishop for one of its pseudo- 
bishops, by erecting a pretended diocese of Menevia and Nmport. 
Menevia is the name—the only liatiu name—of the Bisliopric of St, 
David’s. This, apart from every other otfcncc, is daringly against the 
law of 1829. 

What but an evasion of principle at least of the law of 1829 (which 
was clearly to extinguish gradually all religious orders in England, even 
although those of women are in words excepted) is the act or vow given 
below from the Northampton Herald of 15th Ecb., as taken by a poor 
female servant, who was induced by her Romanist master or mistress to 
abjure Pj'otestantism and enrol herself in an order, and whose remorse of 
conscience for her act has deranged lier mind, and changed her into a 
pauper lunatic in Northampton? The act is in the possession of one 
of the Guardians. 


“ An Act of Consecration to be made by the Associates of the Immaculate Conception of 

Our Blessed Lady on the day of Admission. 

“ O, Mary, Immaculate Virgin and Mother of my God! I,-, choose 

thee, this day, in the presence of God and of this pious Association, for my Advocate, my 
Patroness and my Mother; casting myself into thy Merciful Heart; from this moment I 
commit my Soul and Body, for ever, to thy Special Protection ! I place in Ihy hands all 
my hopes and consolations, all my troubles “and afflictions, as also my whole Life and my 
Death! To what a Dignity am I raised by this Act of Consecration!—to no other than 
to be a Maid of Honour to the Spotless Queen of Heaven'! In order to make myself 


more worthy of this Honour, I most flnnly promise, with thy assistance, never again to 
commit a mortal sin 1 and in all temptations I vdll fly to thee as a child to its mother, 
saying, Mary, my Mother, help me. I also puipose never to permit any action or 
expression against thee. I will endeavour, on the contrary, to malee thee loved and 
and honoured as far as I am able. I beg of thee, 0 my good Mother, to obtain for me 


from thy Divine Son, Jesus Christ, the grace to know my Vocation and to follow it 
faithfully; alwa 3 ’s to preserve the lovely Virtue of Purity and to persevere in Virtue to 
the end of my life I Be thou always my Mother, and I will always be thy Child. 

(Signed) 


(Seal.) 
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(Note XLVIII.) 

THE FATHERS OF THE ORATORY: THE 
PRESENT TACTICS OF ROMANISM. 

The efforts of Eomanism in England of late have apparently been 
much connected with the Fathers of the Oratory : and this affords a key 
to the line of tactics which they are pursuing. The Rev. J. H. Newman, 
one of those who lately apostatized from the Church of England, has a 
Roman Catholic chapel in Birmingham, dedicated to St. Philip Neri: and 
there is a house (with schools) there, belonging to the Fathers of the 
Oratory: probably other priests in England, and possibly other religious 
houses, are of the same community or secular order. 

Philip de Neri, born at Florence in 1515, and educated at Naples for 
business, was one of those Reformers who in that century sprang up in 
the bosom of the Romish Church, as well as everywhere else: con¬ 
scientious and zealous men, who honestly desired to correct what they saw 
amiss j but taking for granted the doctrines of Romanism, instead of first 
enquiring whether they agreed with inspired truth, their labours came to 
little good. Philip de Neri renounced business, came to Rome for study, 
was ordained priest in 1561, and laboured there (before and after his 
ordination) 50 years, among the poor especially. A.ssociating with other 
able and zealous ecclesiastics (of whom Baronins was one) a community 
or congregation of secular Priests was formed among them; who, being 
diligent and eag-er in going about preaching and praying, took the name 
of The Fathers of the Oratory: and, though reckoned an order, took no 
monastic vows, assumed scarcely any distinguishing dress, and left the 
order or remained in it as they chose. Their churches were called 
oratories. Gregory XIII, having found them useful, and seeing them 
greatly increase, gave them the Church of St. Mary in Vallicella, at Rome, 
otherwise called Chiesa Nova, where they built a convent. They had 
branch houses at Naples, Permo, Palermo, San Severino, and a seminary 
at Lanciano; and several independent houses on the like principle sprung 
up through Italy. Philip de Neri died in 1592, and was canonized in 

1622 by Gregory XV. 

In 1611, apparently at the suggestion of Gonde, Archbishop of Paris, 
Cardinal Peter de Berulle, with five companions, founded at Paris a similar 
but independent congi-egation of secular priests, on the like rules j and 
built a convent called Val de grace, whence they afterwards removed to a 
church in the Fue St. Honors: they received a letter of approval from 
Paul Y., in 1613; and rapidly spread their branch houses over France 
and Flanders : they soon had 75 houses in France alone, many of which 
possessed seminaries to train young priests. 

The professed object of the order was to give the “ highest possible 
honour to the mysteries of the infancy, life and death of Jesus Christ, and 
of the Yii'gin Mary,” It was their practice to go about much from house 
to house, to hold meetings several times in the week in their o)-atories 
(churches), at which meetings the laity were collected to join in spiritual 
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exercises which often lasted for hours: and the Fathers preached ami 
offered prayers j and the subject of these meditations was usually 
■ numerous minute and exciting legends respecting the Saviour and the 


Virgin, which have no warrant in Scripture, nor proof in genuine history, 
and cannot really profit the soul. The whole appear to have much 
resembled what are now called among Dissenters Revival Meetings. The 
Fathers themselves were generally popular, and esteemed for their 
benevolence and their indefatigable labours. Nor was it aoainst them 


benevolence and their indefatigable labours. Nor was it against them, 
but rather in their fiivour, that in Flanders they were suspected of a 
leaning towards the Guietism of Madame Guion (who made religion 
consist in little beyond inward exercises), or towards the ultra-Fredesti- 


narianism of the Jansenists, who, in striving to escape some of the 
Romish doctrinal errors, seem, among other points, to have denied that 
Christ redeemed all mankind. Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, himself 
suspected of favouring Protestantism, spoke highly of them. But they 
built not their doctrines on the Word of God. The Jesuits were always 
at deadly feud with them: and when, in 1692, a “ House of Retreat” was 
about to be established at Liege for the Fathers of the Oratory, the Jesuits 
of the English College there had influence to prevent it. When Clement 
XIV., however, in 1773, suppressed the Jesuits, he seemed to hint that it 
would be advisable for the existing Jesuits to become secular Priests 
without vows, and labour upon the plan of the order of St. Philip of 
Neraas, Perhaps it is upon this hint the two parties in England are now 
acting, for the Jesuits and Fathers of the Oratory appear to be in close 
alliance against the Church of England. There is this important 
difference, however, between the orders. The Fathers of the Oratory are 
subject to their bishops, but the Jesuits are not subject to bishops, but to 
their general, whether he be British or foreign. It is probable, therefore, 
that, m order to preserve unity of action. Dr. Wiseman, or some other of 
the bishops, is not only a Jesuit, but a provincial superior among Jesuits. 

A.S the mode of acting used by the Fathers of the Oratory” has ever 
been fervid preaching, frequent and exciting public services, and inde¬ 
fatigable personal visits and attempts, so we must expect the present 
assault of Romanism upon our dense populations to be made in that way 
by them. Religious fervour and exciting prayers, coupled with very little 
of Scriptme, very little doctrine of any kind, and much *' creeping into 
houses,” is the means by which Dissent makes its progress in the present 
day among the poor: and the ease with which even so palpable and 
blasphemous a folly as Mormonism steals converts among them, proves 
how little they will be able to resist the insidious proceedings of these 
Roniish sectai les—the Fathers of the Oratory. The more prevalent and 
fervid religious feeling shall be among any community of our Dissenters, 
or any localities of our country, the more easily will they fall a prey to 
the zeal and speciousness of able Romanists, who can have no difficulty 
in bringing partial views of Scripture to bear upon such minds as reckon 
religion and religious feeling to be almost the same thing. 

Some of the Italian, the Irish, and even the English, Roman Catholics 
appear to be alarmed at the lengths to which modern English Romanism 
IS willing to go for the sake of attracting converts from Protestantism. 
And the better-informed Romanists are evidently somewhat uneasv while 
pressing the idea that England is schismatic; for they know that, 
examining by ancient canons the whole course of Rome’s procedings in 
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England since 1560j tliey are playing witli edge tools to speak of 
schism. These two points atford u further insight into the present 
Eomanist tactics here. The distinguishing marks of Komanisra will, 
therefore, now be laid aside as much as possible; so as to throw Protestants 
off their guard, and allure them to take the fatal step, before they hnd 
out what Eome is. Let none, therefore, believe that the face which they 
now see Eomanism wear is her true countenance ; it is but a mask pre¬ 
pared to suit England’s peculiar taste in religious matters. And let none 
expect fair, legitimate argument on the part of Eome : she will argue only 
by bold and impudent assumptions, by evasions of the real questions at 
issue. She will distract public attention now towards the Tractarian 
party, now towards the Dissenters, that she may go on doing her own 
work stealthily and unobserved. She will daringly commit slight 
breaches of the law, such as “Father Ignatius” did lately in walking 
the streets of Liverpool in his ecclesiastical dress, or as is occasionally 
done by having bells on some of their chapels: and she will trust to those 
breaches of the law either remaining (because they are trifling) unchecked 
until they become established practices; or else causing so much annoyance 
as will occasion, what tliey would rejoice in calling, legal persecution or 
mob persecution, as may happen. Nay, some of them seem to tempt 
mob riot and persecution by their vituperations of Protestantism and of 
the Church of England, as if they would almost rejoice in awakening a 
“No-Popery” cry such as that of 17S0, for the sake of the re-action which 
honest English kindness would produce afterwards towards its so-called 
martyrs. 

Their unscrupulous modes of influencing public authorities, may be seen 
by the Eev. Michael O’Donnell’s letter from Clonbuv, in the county 
Mayo (in reference to his neighbour the rector of Cong), in the Tablet of 
30th of November, stating that he Imm tJie Rector had received dtiring 
the preceding week £14 in Post-office orders —a fact which he coidd only 
have ascertained by an official breach of trust at the Post-office, whether 
through the confessional or otherwise. The use to be made of tlicii’ 
known practice of lay baptism possibly appears from the following, among 
other directions, in the first page of a popular Manual of private (Eoman) 
Catholic Prayers (1850)—“If an infant be in danger of dying before a 
Pi'iest can be procured, any other person, whether man or woman, may 
baptize the infant in the following manner:—Pour water on the head of 
the infant, and, whilst so doing, pronounce the following w'ords:—I 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
lioly Ghost. Amen.” A specimen of their bold assumptions, made at 
any cost of insinuations against even thej highest personages, appears in 
the letter of Hon. Ch. Langdale, who ventures to say that when the 
Queen in her coronation oath declared the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Church of Eome to be idolatrous and superstitious, she uttered, in com¬ 
pliance with legal requirements, a sentiment repugnant to the convictions 
of her heart. 

Eomanism has provided for the educated classes two opposite principles 
adapted to the respective parties of the day. She brings before the 
ritualist and the gay world her beads and crucifixes, her symbols, external 
ceremonies and music: and pushes before the intellectualist her alluring 
fiction of development, and offers it in Hen of Scripture truth. If 
“ development” be anything more than a declaratory definition of what 
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the Church has idl along—from the beginning—understood any Scripture 
statements to mean, then whether it be an addition or an opposition to 
revelation, it must be either human opinion, or a new revelation. And 
unless we have such proof of the divinity of the new revelation as shall 
place any given doctrine newly brought in on the same supernatural level 
as the Bible, what is it but human reason : and whether it be of one man 
or of a thousand, is a question of degree, and not of kind. 

As a specimen of the false reasoning employed to delude the unwary, 
may be mentioned the question one hears—“ Would God prosper the 
cause thus were it not the right one ?” St. Paul, waiting at Eome for 
the martyr’s crown, said, “ This thou knowest, that all they which be in 
Asia are turned away from me” ('2 Tim, i., 15^ : and St. John, thirty 
years after, speaking of the same Church of Asia, complained that 
Diotrephes had succeeded in obtaining the lead there, and in easting the 
Apostolic party out of the Church. (Z John ix., 11.^ Was this prosperity 
of apostates and heretics a proof that St. Paul and St. John were wrong 
and their opponents right ? So, in later limes, was the vast prosperity of 
Arianism and Pelagianism a proof that they were right ? Nay, would the 
Eomanist admit that the vast prosperity which attended the work of 
Luther and Calvin, Parker and Whitgift, was a proof that they were 
right ? Events in providence may be prosperous by God’s direct blessing, 
or by His indirect permission: they will always eventually work His 
purposes with His Church, but they are no proof in themselves of whether 
God approves or disapproves. (Psalm xxxvii., 35, 36. Luke xiii., 1-6.^ 
Eome has before been tried with success, and has always shewn her evil 
character: what if God be now gi’anting her one more trial before her final 
fall P As she boasts that her character and principles are unchanged, so we 
may be sure that her fruits will be the same now they have ever been. 

Home parades before us her English converts, but carefully hides the 
fact that she loses twice as many yearly in Ireland as she gains in England. 
People in England know her not; they go over, and only then discover 
what she is: but Eomanists in Ireland leave her because they already 
know what she is;—her doctrines—her tyranny—her covetousness—her 
character towards the poor when there is no celebrity to be gained. Nor 
are her official statements to be trusted. It is publicly stated that the 
account given in her Directory respecting her chapels (in Cornwall 
generally for instance, and Penzance in particular) is not according to 
fact. Nor may her historical facts be admitted, for they are contrary to 
documentary proofs: as when Dr. Doyle declares that the Church of 
Eome had no connection with the bloody persecutions of Queen Mary, 
or the Irish massacres of Protestants in 1642 or 1798. Some , of 


their published addresses are playing with edge tools by talking of the 
persecutions of Eomanists by Elizabeth and James. It was the perse¬ 
cution of the poor murdering wolf by being chained up when he was 
caught in the fold: the persecution of the poor remorseless adder by 
having his deadly fangs drawn out when he was found lurking in the 
cottage. The address given in the Times of 26th January, “ to the Eight 
Eev. William Lord Bishop of Hexham,” shews what these schismatical 
pseudo-bishops of Eomanism aim at; and what they call it persecution to 

refuse to them.— Moreri. JEmillianne Hist, Monast, Orders. Hist. 

Jesuits, IT., 149, &c. 
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(Note XLIX.) 
THE REFORMATION. 


“ The Reformation” is an idea not well defined in most minds. Did 
it begin with Luther ? then what was liuss ? Did it begin with Huss ? 
then what was Wickliffe ? what was Waldo of Lyons ? or the Albigenses 
before him ? or the Bohemian Missionaries still earlier ? Did it begin 
with Claude of Turin ? what then was Pope Gregory the Great ? or 
Viefore him Vincentius of Lerins ? or Yigiiantius ? or the African St. 
Augustine ? and so successively upwards to Apostolic times. The Church 
of Christ—'the visible company of the Paithful on earth—inasmuch as it 
is composed of sinful men, is ever liable to err, and will at all times be 
more or less tempted and defiled with errors in practice, principle and 
doctrine. It was so in those branches to which every Apostle wrote their 
epistles; and if it were so while yet the inspired Apostles were alive to 
rule and guide it, how can we expect it to be otherwise now ? The tares 
of the field will not be separated from the wheat, the bad fish of the net 
will not be gathered from the good, until the end of the world, when the 
judgment of the great day shall separate the sheep from the goats. But 
the Lord never left His Church without witnesses for the truth ; men 


who honestly sought the Reformation of the visible Church from the 
peculiar errors of each age and country ; themselves too often needing 
Reformation from the impress of the Christianity prevalent around them. 
Those Reformers who have succeeded in doing most good are those who 
have begun by reforming themselves, and who adopt Scripture as the 
only infallible standard of doctrine. 

The Hermits and Anchorites of the Nicene age were Reformers in respect 
of the worldliness around. The religious orders (Benedictines, &c.,) were 
so in respect of the irreligious and barbarous profanity prevalent. The 
Templars and Crusaders were Reformers in respect of that want of 
missionary spirit which led men to disregard other nations, and the 
gen&i'al interests of Christianity. The Briars were Reformers of the 
universal sloth, intemperance and want of preaching among the clergy. 
Even the haughty and unhallowed Pope Hildebrand was a Reformer in 
respect of that heathenish tendency among the warlike half-savage kings 
to trample religion and the Chm'ch of God under foot. All these suc¬ 
cessive yearnings and attempts for Reformation partook of the character 
of the times, and, proceeding merely upon general principles only, and 
not upon Scripture rule, were often carnal, semi-political movements, 
which did good service indeed in one direction, but introduced the 
opposite evils, often greater ones than those they cured. 

Another class of successive Reformers laboured more Scripturally, and 
with better results ; for they sought to remove from the visible Church 
such doctrines, principles or practice as did not accord with her foundg.- 
tion of Apostles and Prophets with Christ himself for the chief corner¬ 
stone. Of this class was Athanasius, who checked the Arianism 
spreading over the Church ; Augustine, who restored to their due promi¬ 
nence the doctrines of free grace ; Germanus, who overpowered 
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Pelagianism ; Pope Gregory the Great, who resisted, as Anti-Christian, 
the attempt to set one Bishop over all Christendom ; Claude of Turin, 
and English Alcuin, who denounced image worship ; Rabanus Maurus 
(a.u. 847), who struggled against transubstantiation j and Grosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln (in 1336) who reformed ecclesiastical abuses within 
his influence, and fearlessly rebuked the Pope himself for his enroach- 
ments and iniquities. And thus we come to WickliflFe, in 1380 ; Huss 
and Jerome, 1400-1416 ; Savonarola, in 1490 \ and Luther, in 1620. 
These were only a few of the leading men, in all ages and all corners of 
Christendom, who protested against what was contrary to the Word of 
God ; each having influence in their own little spheres ; some more pure, 
some less so ; some iiermanent, as the Vallenses, some transient, as 
Archbishop Bradwardine. But, except tlie great movement of Athanasius, 
in the fourth century, which has left us the Nicene Canons and 
Creed, and that in the sixteenth century, which we call The Reformation, 
none have left their indelible character upon the whole Church. For the 
withering power of error, in the hands of Romanism, succeeded in 
repressing, crushing or annihilating, more or less rapidly, all the previous 
efforts towards Reform. 


And when at last the heavings of human intellect, and the general 
spread of Scripture truth, burst the fetters of Popery, the re-action was 
terrific ; nor has God’s care of His Church been in anything, oi' at any 


time, more conspicuous than in His preservation of it from open infidelity 
in the sixteenth century. For almost every human restraint became power¬ 
less to regulate minds broke loose after being so long cramped- 


less to regulate minds broke 


corrupted—nauseated with the slavery and immorality, the childishness 
and hypocrisy, of the Church of Rome. Apart from all its religious cha¬ 
racter, the Reformation was a crisis, and an inevitable movement of human 


intellect, for which all things had been long preparing. Reuchlin, in 
Germany, had just unchained Hebrew literature, and Stephens, at Paris, 
had done the same for Greek; the Medici family had awakened the fine arts; 


Copernicus had opened new views of science; the presses of Aldus and his 
compeers had brought the intellectual treasures of antiquity within the reach 
of all. Nor was it possible, with the art of printing newly bursting into 
energy, for anything—anywhere—to remain asleep much longer ; and the 
world must either become infidel, or its intellect must be sanctified for 


God. God, however, who rideth on the whirlwind, guided that tempest 
which He had Himself caused to arise for the purifying of His Church ; 
and as He had for centuries preserved her vitality throughout the dead¬ 
ness of superstition, so did He now defend it amid the dangers of infidelity 
by the same means, viz., the Holy Scriptures, the Two Sacraments, and the 
Apostolic Ministry. The Scriptures were thrown open to all by the 
Spanish translations of 1478 ; the German of 1523; the English of 1536 
and 1535 ; the French of 1636 ; the Danish, Swedish and Finnish of 
1624 and 1650 ; the Polish of 1551 and 1563 ; the Swiss of 1525 and 
1529 ; the Dutch of 1560 ; and those of most other European nations 
before the end of that century. And even the Church of Rome was 
compelled to yield the Scriptures, though shackled with notes (in England 
at least), by her Rheims English New Testament of 1583, and her Douay 
Old Testament (of Cardinal AUen, Stc.,) in 1609-1610. 

The religious part of the movement was as universal as the intellectual; 
and pervaded the Romish Branch of the Church Catholic as well as 
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those which are called Protestant. 


For the decisions of the Council of 


Trent were a great Keformation on the previous state of the Church, as 
far at least as regarded externals ; and had such men as Pope Adrian 
YI., Cardinal Contarini, and even Cardinal Pole, been able to can-y the 
points at which they aimed, the Homan Catholic Church would have 
assumed a very different aspect. Ignatius Loyola, too, as well as Philip 
do Is’eri, and Charles Borromeo, were honest Keformers, though partial, 
mistaken and on an unsound basis ; and Home eventually availed itself of 
them to rivet faster its errors and corruptions. Nor can the religious 


movement be viewed separately from its accompaniments, both on the 
moving and the resisting sides : the politics, the cupidity, the revenge ; 
the tyranny and the sedition ; the wild speculations and the undisguised 
infidelity ; the abject superstition and the insane fanaticism—which 
overspread Europe; overturning everything ancient, and planting dreamy 
novelties and theories everywhere. The result of all was to exhibit a 
picture of what human reason is, when it throws off the check of habit 


and custom, without placing itself under the guidance of revelation. 

But there were men of God at work everywhere, instruments raised up, 
whose principles and motives were not of this world, although the men 
themselves, not being inspired, were encompassed with the frailties and 
mistakes of fallen nature. Tliese are the men whom we call Eeformers j 


and each national branch of the Church Catholic, in passing through the 
storm of persecution and infidelity, as well as in breathing the atmosphere 
of change which pervaded every nation, mainly took its peculiar character 
from the efforts of these men. Wisely did they act who, like our English 
Heformers, conscious that greater coolness was needed than the terrible 
excitement of the times peimitted, liad recourse to the venerable, though 
human, wisdom of the Primitive Fathers, in rectifying present corruptions. 
The avowed and sole object of the Church of Home (in calling the Council 
of Trent, for instance) was “ to condemn the doctrine of Luther and the 


other lleforniers, and to reform the manners of all Christians, whether 
priests or laics.” But the object of the Reformers was to bring the 
Church back—in its docti-ines to the actual and exact faith held in the 


Apostolic limes ; in its externals to the principles recognized in Apostolic 
days, ami modified according to the varying circumstances of times and 
places ; and in its morals to the Scripture standard. And excepting, 
on the one hand, the Church of Rome, which assumed that itself 
was right, nor sought any standard but its own decrees ; and, also, on 
the other hand, both the wild fanatics and the intellectual theorists, who 
were bent on realizing some favorite Utopian scheme ; all pious and 
scriptural Reformers sought to maintain the unbroken continuity of each 
branch with the Church in Apostolic days. The different results of the 
Reformation in different countries were according to the correctness with 
which each discerned in what that continuity consisted, and the success 
with which they preserved it. The Church of England, proceeding upon 
the judgment of all primitive Christian antiquity, considered it to be the 
continuity of Apostolic doctrine as revealed in Scripture ; of the Two 
Saci'amcnts as instituted by the Saviour ; of a three-fold ministry as 
ordained by the Apostles. These were the three points which, existing 
from the earliest times ere yet the Apostles died, had been especially 
corrupted, both externally and internally, by the Church of Rome, who, 
despite of all professions of Reform, adhered to all those corruptions. 
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Some, however, of the Reformed National Churches cast away so many 
things, that their lines of continuity were reduced to very slender threads. 
Some (as Transylvania) rejected even Nicene doctrine, and denied the 
divinity of our Lord. Some reduced the Sacraments to badges and 
memorials, instead of means and pledges of inward spiritual grace j whilst 
others mingled them with the Romish error, which virtually denies Christ 
to have come in the flesli, by making his body different from human 
bodies, and able to be in many places at once. Many rejected the three¬ 
fold Apostolic ministi’y, and adopted theoretic modes of Church govern¬ 
ment. And thus it happens that, among the countries where Romish 
errors were cast away, many a goodly Scripture and Apostolic principle 
was overlooked and thrown out along with them. 

In our own land the translations of Wickliffe, Tindal and Coverdale 
imbued the nation, and very many of the clergy, with Scripture truth ; 
the acting bishops, well read in Scripture and the fathers, were anxious 
for purity in the Church ; and the successive Kings, Henry and Edward 
(the one from bad motives, the other from good), steadily promoted the 
movement. A few national steps—involving no revolution, schism, nor 
heresy—completed our Reformation. The Parliament enacted that the 
usurped supremacy of a foreign prelate in England should be no longer 
allowed, but that England should be restored to what she had been before 
that forced usurpatioji had taken place ; that the secular part of that 
supremacy should be restored to the Crown, and the spiritual part to the 
English Metropolitan of Canterbury—to whom it had respectively before 
belonged. The Synod of the Church next threw out of the Breviary and 
and Missal whatever was contrary to Scripture and primitive. Christian 
antiquity, and translated into English and collected the rest into a single 
volume, which is our Book of Common Prayer ; directed that the Word 
of God should be read all throughout—in English—^in the Churches— 
statedly : and drew up articles of purely Scripture faith, which every 
clergyman must abide by. This Prayer Book received also the acceptance 
of the laity in Parliament. And in Elizabeth’s time slighter changes were 
made and sanctioned in the same legitimate and unschismatical manner. 
This was the Reformation in England—the puiifying by Scripture and 
primitive Christian doctrine the ancient book of prayers, and drawing up 
a doctrinal confession, agreeable to the Early Church of the Island ; and 
the rejecting foreign usurpation, which had formerly been forced on the 
Church and nation, and repeatedly resisted, though never successfully 
till then. The bishops and clergy and synod were all along the same. 
And there was no new church—no new ecclesiastical system—no over¬ 
turning of the old one. The men who had been ordained and had 
officiated in the old ritual, continued to officiate on that ordination in the 
new. The Church of England, is, indeed, the Church of the Reformation; 
but it is more, for she is the only enemy whom Rome fears, since she has 
protested against Rome for 1500 years; and now spreads herself over the 
world, carrying with her everywhere the Scripture, the pure Sacraments 
and the three-fold Apostolic ministry.— Horne's Introd. Moreri, ^c. 
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(Note L.) 

NEED TO PRESERVE CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


It was remai'ked by the Kev. Canon Argles that ” possibly before the 
end of this great stirring*up of the mind of England, it might become the 
duty of the clergy to restrain the too-ardent zeal of the people, lest it 
should turn to acts of violence and intoleration.” While we put a stop 
to this invasion of our own religious liberties, it is not right either to 
gratify the Komanists by making them martyrs, or to copy the persecuting 
spirit of their Church. It is for us, if possible, to reclaim them from 
error, and to shew ourselves the disciples, and under the guidance, of Him 
who, when the Apostles James and John would have called down fire from 
heaven upon the opposers of the Lord, said, “ Te know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives 
but to save them.” (Inilce ix., 64.J While, therefore, we uncom¬ 
promisingly denounce and oppose their unscriptural doctrines, their 
unhallowed principles, their corrupt and superstitious practices, let us not 
do it in “ bitterness, w'rath, anger, clamour, evil speaking or malice j” 
but, earnestly contending for the faith once delivered to tlie saints, and in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure 
may give them repentance unto life, let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering. Ealse brethren, members of an erring Church, 
have been unawares brought in j have come in privily to spy out our 
liberty which wc have in Christ Jesus, that they may bring us into 
bondage, and they have succeeded with some among us. To them 
we will give no place; no, not for an hour; that the truth of the 
Gospel may continue with the flocks intrusted to our care. (Qal. ii., 
4, ^.) The remembrance often arises to me of a heavenly-minded 
child of four years old, long since gone to its Saviour, who used in his 
little lispings to say, “ I hope we shall never live to see the wicked Roman 
Catholics have power again as in Q.uccn Mary’s days, to take away people’s 


Bibles, and burn men for loving God’s book. 


Yet the child always 


ended with a remark not unworthy of note, and which recurs to one’s 
mind on occasions like the present—" Ah! but they’ve got souls!” 
It is for us to copy their energy and devotedness, shewn indeed for an evil 
cause, w'hereas ours is good. We will not judge their motives for attend¬ 
ing to the English poor as they seem now to be doing, after having so 
miserably neglected the comforts and %velfare of the Irish poor, and having 
set them against their natural friends and lawful government: rather let 
us be encouraged to go on steadily and gladly in our own attention to the 
comforts and welfare, bodily and spiritual, of the poor among our flocks, 
and shew that we can see through their measures—yet without feeling 
bitterness. 


ERRATA 




Fa^ 6, line 3, for Semnalical read SchismatieaL 
„ line 13, for Fielding read Fellding, 

23, line 5th from the foot, for paribus read partihus, 

24, line 11 from the foot, for Ragglestmn read E^ulstad or Eexkam. 

„ line 8 from the foot, for Menevia read Menevia (i.e., St. Dmid's)* 

25, line 2 from top, for Menevia read St, David*s. 

32, line 17, for doctrine read doetnnaL 

33, line 7, the comma should he after besides, and not before it. 

85, line 21, for Bull read Bulle. 

„ line 30, for Scripture read Sm'iptural, 

41, lines 8 and 9, for Frzeinyst read FrzernysL 

42, line 10 from the foot, for Clogny read Clugny. v r. • • 

48, line 15 from the foot, for hwlU the Sociniamx^A built for the Soctmans. 

53, line 7 from the foot, for forgets forgot. 

54, line 17, for Fapers on Foxes read Fapen'S in Foxes, 

62, line 12, for Ealiiz read Ealicz, 

„ line 28, the comma after 1383 should be a semicolon. 

63, line 7 from bottom, for Nicolas read Nicholas, 

64, line 26 from top, for to w.ake it read to making ii. 

70, line 19, for militantes read militantis, 

80, line 10, for cfterx&^l^ after it, 

83, line 5, the quotation (which ends at Mae 13) should begin at He seems. 

101, line 3, after subjects should be a semicolon instead of a period, 

102, line 12 from bottom, insert comma after B'dtain, 

106, line 2 from bottom, for Meignod read Meiguod, 

107, line 20, for civitatm Jjondinensixx^^ civitate colorda Londinensium, - 
111, line 27, dele the words or of before Almondhury, 

118, line 7, for Wancup read Waucop. 

122, line 14, for then rend and qftm'wards. 

128, line 11, for declared read declares, and for was read is. 

132, line 19, insert not before gold. 

„ line 20, insert before wood, 

133, line 4 from foot, insert exen after separated. 

155, line 39, should read thus— Dr. Wiseman and hu fellow Bomish Fnests 

examined by ike English public. 

160, line 21, for Ducarege read Ducange. 

169, line 22, insert were before evidences, 

„ line 34, insert person after sick, and who before on, 

171 , Mne 31, for ilUustrates read ilhistraies. 







